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VUl PREPACB. 

of German. I had also this class of students in view, 
in giving not only narrative and descriptive Extracts, but 
also letters, dialogues, &c.* 

There is, linally— and I would add, fortunately — an- 
other class of students, with whom the study of German 
is not a mere matter of practical expediency, but a labour 
of love; who cultivata the language and literature of 
Germany as a discipline for the mind, and as a medium of 
enlightenment and refinement. To this class of students, 
it is hoped, the present volume will prove equally useful. 

I bave myself made the selection of ali the following 
Extracts from the authors' works, and not taken them 
'ready cut' from any of the numerous compilations of 
specimens of English prose. I imposed this arduous task 
upon myself, because I wished to give such Extracts only 
as seemed to me most suitable to illustrate both the 
differences between English and German constniction, 
and the idiomatic peculiarities of the latter. I was also 
solicitous to avoid ali those hackneyed Extracts which are 
invarìably found in ali similar works, and of which both 
teachers and pupils must already he heartily tired. 

I bave further confìned myself to Selections from 
modem authors. The legitimate claims of modem wrìters 
are generally, however excellent their sentiments and style 
may be, only too much neglected in books of Extracts. 

* In the "Report of the School Commiasion Inquiry" (voi. i. p. 28; 
the following remark — which does some justice to the German language 
— occurft with referenoe to the 'position of derman' in this ooontiy : 
" German has at present, in most parta of England, in a lesa degree 
flìftTì French the claim of practical utility ; but in another reepect it 
must be ranked hii^her, for its numerous inflections peculiarly adapt it 
for teaching grammar, and for that purpose it would stand nezt to 
Latin." 



PREFACE. Ut 

It seems to me, bfìsides, impossible io leam to write 
modem German by translating those old English autbors, 
wbom we admiro, and with whom every English scholar 
should be acquaiuted, bnt whose style no modem English 
wrìter imitates. In almost every perìod a peculiar mode 
of expression is prevaleut. In former times it was entirely 
differont in every country; but at the present epoch, in 
which the intellectual intemational lelations are greater 
than ever, and the eminent writers of one country are 
generally acquainted with the productions of the master 
minds of other countrìes, there may be discovered a certain 
uniformity between the expression of thought of varioua 
nations — more particularly in the better productions of 
the three leading literatures : the English, German, and 
French. 

In making the present Selection it has also been my 
endeavour to give throughout interesting Extracts only ; 
some of a lighter stamp, and the majority of an instructive 
kind : but none of the latter will be found duU. Though 
merely Extracts, the follo wing specimens are mostly com- 
plete in themselves ; and where this is not abeolutely the 
case, — ^as, for instance, in the dramatic scenes and a few 
other pieces, — I bave given the necessaty explanation in a 
foot-note. I bave also explained ali historical and other 
allusions throughont the work,— -in fact, everything whieh 
I deemed necessary for making the text fally understood ', 
which seems to me the primary condition before a tramila» 
tion is attempted at alL 

It has been found expedient to divide the present 
volume into four gradtutted parts. The^r^ part consista 
of easy detached Sentences and minor Extracts, — takeik 
from English standard works, — ^which are to serve for 
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practice in the order of words and the less complicated 
construction of sentences. The second pari contains longer 
Extracts, as ìs also the case with the two remaining parte. 
' The Notes to the first two parts have this in common : 
that they contain, besìdes copious renderings of expres- 
sions and idiomatic phrases, also numerous phìlologìcfll 
lemarks and grammatica! rules. This section of the work 
contains, in fact, almost t?ie whole qf the German Syntax, 
and a general recapitulation of the most important features 
of the Syntax will be found in the Grammatical Introduc- 
tiofiy to which I wish to cali the particnlar attention of 
the translators. 

In the Notes to part^ the third will be found chiefly 
renderings of idiomatic phrases, hints for translation, 
defìnitions of synonyms, and numerous referenceg to 
the grammatical notes occurnng in the two preceding 
parts. 

The Notes to part the fourth are very few in number, 
and towards the end of the hook none at ali are given. 
Only the most difficult expressions and phrases are trans- 
lated, but there occur numerous references to the preceding 
parts, and the proper renderings are in this part more 
frequently indicated by English periphrases than in the ' 
previous parts. These periphrases form, thongh not a 
novel, stili a principal and, it is hoped, a very useful 
feature of the present publication. By this means a sure 
guide is given to the student, without actually stating the 
translation. Thus it is indicated on page 87, note 11, 
that the expression io the west ìa in this particular instance 
to be rendered by the equivalent for * westward,' and the 
expression ofit (note 13, same page) by the equivalent for 
* of the same.' In carrying out this pian, it has always 
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been my endeaTonr to make use of correct EnglisL Only 
in two or three cases, wheie it conld not be helped, I 
deviateci from tbis course. 

Ab regards the amourU of belp I bave given, I aimed 
at keepiDg the middle patb — by giving neitber too much 
nor too little. I bave, tberefore, confined myself to give 
renderings of really difficult expressions and idiomatic 
pkrases only. I adopted in tbis respect the pian which 
I bave pursued, in general, in my edition of " Schiller's 
Wallenstein." First I translated throughont every Extract 
contained in the foUowing pages into Gennan; then I 
examined the dictionaries commonly in use in this 
country, and when I found that most of them did not 
give the requisite translation of certain expressions or 
pbrases, I put the translation in the notes. A few of 
these renderings bave been adopted from the translations 
of the vf orks published in Germany. In most cases, how- 
ever, I was obliged to deviate from the translators. I 
generally gave, what I sbould venture to cali, a literary 
translation, but I avoided as much as possible free 
renderings. 

I can hardly expect that ali my versions will be accepted 
by every German scholar. There are phrases and passages 
which admit of various correct translations, and some may 
give the preference to those versions which I thought proper 
to reject. Such a difference of opinion cannot be avoided, 
especiaUy in the translation of so great a variety of Extracts. 

A. B. 

Enro's OoLLBai, London, 1868. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The success with which the present volume has met, 
has made a re-ìssue necessary much sooner than could be 
expected from a publication of so advanced a character. 
This circumstance demonstrates the criticai attention 
which the study of German now receives in this country ; 
for by usiug this and similar advauced works, people 
show that they are no longer satislied with a mere 
smaxtering of the language, but are anxious to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of ìts genius, its idiomatic peculiari- 
ties, and grammatica! niceties. 

In the present edition I bave, in accordance with a sug- 
gestion (consonant with my own conviction) made by 
many intelligent and experienced teachers of Grerman, 
entirely recast, and increased the Notes in Part I., by 
giving suoh explaoations as will enable students to con- 
centrate their whole attention on the important topic of 
the Construction of Sentences, And 1 bave, besides, very 
carefully revised the hook throughout. 

A. B. 

Kn^a's CóLLEOE, London, 
JoaiMory 1872. 
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GRAMMATICAL INTRODUCTION. 



Gebman ìs a strìctly granunatical language, and this 
circumstance forma the basìs of the construction 
of German sentences. The grammatical inflections, 
which have not been lost in German as in English, 
claim inexorably their right, but offer at the same 
time the great advantage of effecting a distinctness 
which leayea room neither for a real nor for a 
merely grammatical ambiguity. Apart from these 
formai exigencies, there is the same freedom of 
movement in the expression of thought in German 
as in English — a freedom which is of incalculable 
advantage to prose, but stili more so to poetry. 

The German language possesses, besides, an adap- 
tability which most other languages lack, and to 
which the fact may he attributed that German can 
boast — as has been universally acknowledged — of 
unrivalled translations from foreign languages, espe- 
ciaUy from the EnglisL The fact just pointed out 
may serve as an encouragement to English students 
of German, proving, as it does, that the difficulties 
of translating into German are by no meanfi so 
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overwhelming as is generally asserted, more parti- 
cularly by those whose knowledge of Gennan ìs 
merely superficial. Any one who has a fair know- 
ledge of Gennan, and is familiar with the Grammar, 
will, by the help of a complete Gennan dictionary, 
be able to produce such a translation as, though 
not elegant, would not be stamped as absurd or as 
*un-German/ since the mode of expression is by 
no means prescribed by implacable laws. There is, 
it is true, a peculiarly German order of words ; but 
this order can easLly enough be leamed by means 
of certain rules : and so can the pecnliarity of the 
constniction of Gennan sentences in general, espe- 
cially if it is constantly home in mind that German 
is, as has been stated before, a strictly grammatica! 
language, and requires ali the various relations 
between subject, object, &c. to be pointed out 
with grammatical distinctness. 

The following general recapitulation of some of 
the most important features of Gennan Syntax will 
fully bear out my assertion as regards the thorough 
grammatical character of the Grerman language. 

I. One of the chief characteristics of German 
construction is that of placing the qualifying ex- 
pressions and clauses before the qualified term; 
which mode of expression gives great vigour and 
compactness to the sentences. For example: (Sin 
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auf bem ^lìgcl jlel^enbeg »&au0, a house standing on 
the hill. 

The student of German should, however, be very 
cautious in forming such adjective sentencea They 
should never be too long, and it is far better to 
make use of relative clauses, than to compress a 
number of clauses into one protracted adjective 
sentence. It is in this respect, before ali, that 
modem German prose has materially and generally 
improved. Good German writers make, as a rule, 
bheir sentences shorter and more concise, and it 
only requires a fair amount of knowledge of the 
German language to find them lucid and intelligible. 

II. Farticipial Constructions, so very frequently 
employed in English, are in German generally turned 
by a different form. This important topic has been 
fully explained in the present volume, and one 
Extract (part ii. page 82, No. xxx.) has been inserted 
for special practice in the various rules . referring to 
the Present (or ' Imperfect *) Participle. The most im- 
portant of the rules alluded to are bere lecapitulated. 

(a) In adverbial clauses of time participial Cmv- 
structions are usuaUy changed into a regular clause 
with a conjunction indicating time, (as: inbem, 
tcàl^tem), whilst; alg, ba, when; na^bem, after, etc.) 
and a finite verb e.g,; {whUé) speaking with me, he 
tiaWy etc, wa^tenb (or inbem) er mit mix i^xa^, etc. Tense 
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and conjunction must be employed according to 
the sense of the passage. 

(6) The Present Participle which qualifies a pre- 
ceding noun or pronomi is generally changed into a 
regolar relative clause ; that is to say, the Present 
Participle is changed into a finite verb and is intro- 
duced by a relative pronoun or adverb. The sense 
of the passage will generally show which tense is to 
be used. Thns we shonld tum retaining in Extr. 19 
by 'which had retained/ because it refers to the 
past; and enahling in Extr. 21 by 'which enable/ 
because it contains the notion of the present tense. 

(e) When the Present Participle expresses a 
logicai cause, it is changed into a regular sentence, 
and introduced by ba; e.g. Notfinding him cU home, 1 
wmt away, ba id^ il^n x\x6^i gu »§aufe fanb, fo ging Ic^ roe^ 

((i) Present Participles having the force of an 
adjective, are, in some cases, actually changed into 
attributive adjectives, (cf. p. xiv. I). 

(e) Present Participles are often tumed by a finite 
verb, and connected by and with a preceding clause. 
Cf. p. 28, 1. 12. 

{f) A very convenient way of rendering briefly 
the Present Participle is the employment of adver- 
bial expressions with which the German language 
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aboiinds. This expedient has been resorted to in 
varìoiis passages of the present volume, as page 112, 
where the claiise having sustained eonsideràble losses 
has been briefly rendered by the adverbial expres- 
Sion, tnit grofem Serlufle. 

{g) In one case the Present Participle may also 
be nsed in German, more particularly in elevated 
diction, — ^viz. when it denotes an action whibh is 
represented as taking place simultaneonsly with the 
action expressed by the predicate ; e.g. 2)ie« atte« Bei 
mit benfenb fri^Iief i<^ eiìi {Sch)y thinJcing on ali these 
matters I fM adeep^ Le. ' whilst I thonght of ali 
these matters I fell asleep/ C£ Extract 42, note h. 

In common prose, howerer, we generally use a 
iinite verb introduced by inbem (and sometimes by 
^tt), as : in walhì/ng through the town, I óbserved, tte, 
inbem i^ burtì^^ bit <Stabt fllnfl, etc, (Cf. above II. a). 

III. The constniction of the Accusative tvùh the 
Infinitive, so frequently occurring in Latin, Greek, 
and English, is inadmissible in German, since the 
verb govems in such a construction two objects 
of a perfectly diflferent grammaticaX character — if 
we may say so; a process quite adverse to the 
character of the German language, whioh requires ali 
grammatica! relations to be logicaUy and distinctly 
pointed out. We must, therefore, generally change 
the accusative ìnto the nominative, the infinitive 
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iuta a finite verb, and introduce the sentence by 
the conjunction ba§. For instance : 1 tvish yau to 
write the letter immediaUly, ^ voùn^d^t, taf ®ie ben 
53rief foglci(^ fc^reibcn. 

The Infinitive may,however,be used inGerman with 
some verbs, as \tf)en, l)òvcn, finDen, fiiì^Un, I^aben, etc, 
and also with the intransitive verbs gel|en, xtiien, 
fa^ren, Bleiben; but ali these and similar verbs form 
with the infinitive a kind of compound verbal ex- 
pression, expressing one idea only, as : I see him 
coming, idi fe^e il^n tomnien } we go for a wcUk, toix 
Qcl^en fipajicren. In these examples the verbs fommen 
fe^en and fpajieren gcì|cn express one notion only. 
Cf. Extract 17. 

The reason stated with reference to the inadmis- 
sibility of the Accusative with the Infinitive in 
German may, in some measure^ also explain the 
circumstance that verbs of choosing, appointing, 
declaring, considering, etc. do not govern in German 
two accusatives, as is the case in Greek, Latin, and 
English ; but put the suffering or direct object alone 
in the accusative, and the word expressing the 
office to which a person has been appointed, or 
that which a person or thing is declared to be, is 
preceded by the preposition gu with the dative (after 
the veths of choosing, electing, and declaring), and 
by the accusative with the prepositions aW or fùt 
(after verbs of considering and declaring) : e.g. Tìuy 
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appointed him presideTU of the society, fte ernannten 
tl^n gum $ràftbenten bet ©efeOfc^aft; / e^teem it a 
favaur, iHi ^tixa^tt ed afó eine ©imfi. C£ page 36, 
note 4, and page 85, noie 2. 

IV. The mie with reference to words in Appo* 
siHon requires in German the greatest attentioa 

A noun (or its substitute, viz. a personal pronoun> 
or adjective or ordinai number ifi saìd to stand in 
the relation of Apposition when it qualifies or ex- 
plains another noun previously mentioned. 

The Apposition agrees, for the sake of grammatical 
distinctness, with the noun qualified, in gender, 
number, and case. Thus, in the extract No. 17, 
page 3, we must render the sentence. The Jlax plant 
i$ composed of three distinct parts, the vjood, the fibres, 
and the gum resin, &c., by t)er Slad^S fcejìel^t aug ì)xci 
»erfc^leDcnen 3!i)eilcn, bem «^ol^e, ben ijafern unì> bem 
'èarge, &c. The terms «&oIj, ffafertt; and ^arj stand 
bere in apposition to :il)cilcn, aud must therefore, 
like the latter expression, be used in the dative 
case. See page 85, note 9. 

The mie that the Artide must be repeated before 
nouns of different gender or number — which is merely 
owing to the requiremente of grammatical distinct- 
ness — ^may bere appropriately be appended to the 
mie concerning the Apposition. See page 42 
note 9. 
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V. Grammatical distinctness requires in Grennan 
— ^though not rigoroTisly — ^that the place of the object 
be supplied in the principal clanBe by the pronoun 
ed when the leading verb govems the accusative 
case, and the object consista of a whole clause or 
a supine; e.g. He had ventiired to go in secret, &c. 
(see page 17, note 7), et Inatte e8 gewagt ffd^ l^tm\i6) 
aufjuma^en, &c. 

If, however, the verb or adjective in the principal 
clause require a preposition, the latter is added 
to the demonstrative pronotin ta or bar, e.g. This 
eastle is remarkàble as containing, &c. Tsee page 97 
note 2), biefed @<^lo§ tfl hatutd^ nierhofirDtg, baf , &c. 



Words printed in itaiics in the text are not to 
be translated. 

When two words are separated by a dash ( — ) in 
the Notes, the German rendering refers to the whole 
clause of which the first and last word are given. 

When words are separated by dots (. . .), the German 
rendering in the Notes is the equivalent for these 
words only, and not for the intervening expressions. 

In Part I. the rules cad renderings referring to 
cach Extract are given in a single Nota 
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PARI I. 



1. Time is an important element in the action of 
force. 

2. The hearing of birds is most acute. 

3. The dome of St. FauVa Cathedral is built of wood. 

4. The Silver fir was introduced iuto Englaud in the 
«eveDteenth centurj. 

1 Important in the senso of affaci- of whioh a thìng is made, is trans- 
In^ considerably some result, roid)* lated by ani or von ; by the former 
tig ; element denotes here an ' es- more generally when a verb is used 
sential condition,' and is to be ren- at the same time, and by the latter 
dered by Itmfianb, or by the more when the verb is understood. 
scientific term ^ommt, n. ; action * Silver jW^ ©Ubertanne ; to iniro- 
signifying ' effect of power * is ren- dwx ifUo, here bringcn nad^ ; centurif, 
dered by SBttf ung and force de- 3a|itl^unbcrt. (a) Adverbial exprea- 
noting *active power* by ^raft. sions of tioie precede in German 
— Use the word time with the de- adverbial expressions of place, 
finite article, which is frequently Construe therefore : was in the 
required in German with abstract seventeenth century into England, 
nouns when the abstract idea is &c. (&) Use the verb bringen in 
expressed in a general senso. the imporf. of the passive voice. 

2 HeaHnQy (the senso of ) ©el^f r ; This f orm is always required in 
mo<f, here Attferfi; a<:u(e, with ref or- German when the sufferìng of an 
enee to the sonses^ fc^atf. — Use action by the subject is to be ex- 
hirds with the definite article, be- pressed. In the preceding senteace 
cause common names denoting ' an the action is represented as com- 
aggregatewholeorentiregenus/re- pleted ; we must, therefore, use 
quire in German the definite article. the auxiliary verb fetn in order to 

* Dome, denoting 'cupola/ (It. express the 'state' of the subject; 

and Engl.) StvDpptl; St. PauVs but in the present instance.we re- 

Church, tit ^auiefxxé)t; cf. p. 69, present the subject assuffering the 

n. 3 ; woodj (the substance) J&otj. — action, and bave therefore to em- 

Theprep. ©/"referringto a material ploy the auxiliary verb n>evtcn. 

B 
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5. Water ìd the act of freezing becomes electrical. 

6. The Asayrians, like the Egyptians, appear to bave 
had organized and disciplined troop& 

7. When hair becomes very fine and crisp, it is 
termed wool. 

8. The last years of John Locke's existence were spent 
at Oates in Essex. 

9. The Berber language has no terms for expressing ab- 
stract ìdeas, and is obliged to borro w them from the 
.Arabie. 

10. Green is a common colour in the vegetable king- 
dom ; it is very rare in the minerai kingdom. 

^ In— freezing, tm ®efrieren. (a) importance than the sabject suf- 

When the entire genus of a mate- fering the action, to be made 

rial is to be expressed, we gene- more prominent. Tum, there- 

rally use the definite article. (ò) fere, the aboye sentence by 

\Vlien a sentence begins with the 'John Locke spent (Bra(|ite...|u) the 

subject, the assertion, i. e. the verb last years of his existence (Se^cnS) 

containing a personal inflection, at ()u) Oates, &&' 

is, as a mie, placed immediatelj ^ The Berber language (^BetSer* 

after the subject ; construe, there- fpradbe) is spoken in the mountain- 

fore, {the) water heoomes in, d:c. ous districts of the north coast of 

* Assyrians, Slffprcr; like, gtei^, Africa by the aborigines. ArcUnc 
which adjective govems the dative; (tag ^2lrabtf(|^e) is spoken by the 
to appear, fc^einen; organized, or« Arabs in tne acgoining plains. 
ganifirt; disciplined, biéciplinitt ; When term is synonymous with 
troops, bere Slcmeen. — In this sen- 'word' or 'expression,' itmust be 
tenoe the subject stands first, and rendered by SQott or 9Iu0btutf; to be 
appear f orms the assertion. obliged, mùffcn, to borrow {from), 

* Fine,\tin\ erisp,ìxa.ui. Render cntlel^nen. (a)Render/o}'erpremn^ 
it is termed by fo nennt man tf. For by um auéjubrùden, because the 
the rendering of the term hair Supine, i. e. the infinitive with the 
compare Extr. 5 n. a., and for the preposition gu before it is required 
place of loirt) (becomes) cf. Extr. 12 in German with verbs expressing 
n. 6. — The conjunction fo is bere a purpose, or forming the object 
used in accordance with the mie of a clause. Fre<^uently the pre- 
that, when a sentence, expressing position um, 'for,' is made to pre- 
a condition, precedes a principal cede the Supine, (ò) The verb 
clause, the latter is generally in- entle^nen govems the dative of the 
troduced bythe expletive fo, and indirect object — here-4ra6ic — like 
given in an inverted form. many other inseparable compound 

s According to the mie men- verbs. 

tioned in n. 6 to Ext):. 4, we ought ^^ Vegelahle Kingdom, ^flanjen» 

to use bere the passive voice ; but ret(^ ; rare, felteit; minerai hingdom, 

this form is generally ch£uiged into 9THneralreid|^. Adjectives denoting 

the active voice when the agent colour in general, are used in G«r- 

from whom the activity prò- man as neuter subdtantives and 

ceeds is, on account of its greater require the definite article. 
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11. The prose of Dryden, says Sir Walter Scott, may 
reckon with the best in the English language. 

12. In the reign of Elizabeth the town of Brighton 
was situated on that tract where the chain-pier now extends 
ìnto the sea. 

13. We command nature, according to the saying of a 
philosopher, by obeying her laws. 

14. The Bwiftest and most agile quadrupeds, as well 
a» the most graceful and beautiful, also those which are 
most useful to man, belong chiefly to the old continent 

15. Demosthenes felt such delight in the history of 
Thucydides, that to obtain a familiar and perfect mastery 
of hìs style, he copied his history eight times. 

16. The inhabitants of the Marianne Islanda pretended 

to be the only people in the world. 

II May reckon with, fanti }U... hv obeying by 'whilst (inbem) we 
gere(!^net xottttn. (a) Tum the prose obej.* C£ Int. p. zv. II. a. 

accordanoe with the rule that, qttadruped, SSierfùfiler: <u icdl cu, 

when a proper name occurs in the \oto\t; graceful, bere jteclkfi; as also, 

genìtìve case, it is generally placed toxt au$; most itsefvJ, atti nù|U^flen; 

before the noun whjch it qualifies. to belong, angel^òren ; chiefly, tMTrjùg* 

(6) Cf. for Sir, p. 31, n. 7. ltti(> ; continent = world. — Man de- 

is The preposition in referring notes bere human being; use 

to reign (^errfcif^aft) is rendered in therefore the noun 9T2enfd^, which 

German by untnr. For the con- corresponds to the Latin homo and 

struction of In — Elizabeth, cf. n. the Greek ivOpt/nrog. Cf. the note to 

a to preceding Extr. ; to be situ- Extr. 2. 

aied,^diUfixCttn-j o»,hereauf; <mrt, i* Felt— in, toar t>on...fo fe^t cnt* 

@telle. The c^tn pt>r bere ^uded gùdt; to— style, um beffen ®ttl \>oIU 

to refers, of course, to the old j^dnbtg in fetne ®ecoali ^u befommen; 

Brighton pier, which, being a 'land- eight tiriti is a reiteratire numeraL 

ing bridge projecting into the sea,' (a) The genitive case is with 

may be rendered by the abbre- foreign proper names ending in a 

Tiated form SttttttAtàdt (oxnitting sibUant, generally pointed out by 

the word Sanbung< between the means of the definite article. (6) 

two nouns); extends into, ftc^... The pronoun he in the above sen- 

^naxa txftttàt. (a) When a clause tence should be placed after that, 

does ma b^ìn with the subject, because, as a rule, inversione do 

the assertion must be placed before not take place in dependent sen- 

it; put therefore was situated be- tences, or with other words, the 

fore the town, {b) The yerb erfhcift subject is placed immediately after 

must bere be placed at the end, the word, introducing the depen- 

the clause being a dependent one. dent clause ; when the subject is 

u To commmid, bere Be^ertfc^en; to be msule more emphatic, it 

according to^ naify ; saying, bere takes the place of the principa] 

^9\pmdf. Place nature with the object after one or more objects. 

del art. attor philosopher, and tum i' Inhabitant, SBttoóbnn; or bere 

B 2 
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17. The flax plani is compoaed of three disdnct 
parta : the wood, the fibrea^ and the gaia resin, which 
causes the fibres to adhere. 

18. ì^o body ìs so black as to reflect no lìght at ali, 
and to be perfectly inTÌsible in a strong light. 

19. A loaf was found in a bakers shop at Hercu- 
laneam stili retaining its form, and with bis name stamped 
upon it. 

20. It is weU known that ìf one in a troop of lions is 
killed, the others take the hint, and leave that part of the 
counUry. 

21. A great number of seeds are fumished with downy 
and feathery appendages, enabling them, when ripe, to 
float in the air, and to be wafted easily to great distances. 

UcctntDol^net. The Mariannel sland», flloon ; to stamp, fktmpdn. Ajrange 

92ariaiieii or Satronen, (from the ' at Herculaneum was in the shop 

Spanìsh 'ladrones/ i.e. Ihteves; ofabaker/&c. For the render- 

henoe also the Grerman name, 2)icbc0* ing of was found, compare n. 6 to 

infeln) are a groap of ìslsinds in £xt. 4; and for siili rtiaining, 

the N. Pacific Ocean. Tò pretend, which qualifies the noon loaf, see 

hifycatìpUn, which Terfo must here be Int. p. xvi, 5 ; tnm wiih—U by 

IbUowed by the Supine. Kender 'upon which (»ocauf) his namt 

peopU by ^len\ifym. was stamped.' 

" Flax plani, %iatì^'to he com- * Known^ ^amA-^%n,\ìsn ani 

vosed of, Mfle^en aué ; dijitin4Aj "on* troop, (of animais) usually Sxtq^p 

fc^iekKn ; fibre, Srafcr ; gum rexin, taJke tKe hìnt, here tS fiéfy gur 9Q3ar 

4&ac| n. ; to cause^ Seumfcn; to adhere, nung bieitnt loffcn; to leave, ocrlaffen 

aufammenbaUcn. (a) For the render- The prep. of in troop of lions is 

ing of the wood, ecc., see Int. p. not translated, because 'of ' de- 

xix.y IV», and for the constr. of the noting in general the partitive re- 

aceuMUive with the infinitive (' the lation, is not expressed in German 

fibres to adhere') see ib. p. xvii., after nouns denoting fiMmòer, 

III. weight, or iiì^asure, 

18 ^<Nfy, denoting 'matteras op- ^^ Number, here Spenge; seeds, 

posed to spirìt,' Sttst^ex; to refiect, ©amen; fumished, verfe^cn; downy, 

lurùdioeif en ; perfectly, twUfl&nttg. ^odic^t: fealhery, gefietart; appen- 

ìVben an infinitive is preceded by d4ige, Sln^&ngfel ; to enable^ tn ben 

Off and refers to the demonstrative @tanb fe^cn; tchen rip«=when they 

so, thus implying a condition, it are ripe; to Jloat, fc^weicit; to he 

mustgenerally be changod in 6er- wafted, getragen iverten; to greai, 

man into a regular sentenoe with a say : in xotMt-, distance, C^ntfermtng. 

finite verb in the conditional mood. (a) The mie given in note 20 with 

Render therefore, as to refiect, by reference to the omission of the 

taìl et )itr&fnmirfe, and to he, by baf pi^P- of in partitive relations, re- 

rr...tD&Te. ters also to the word 9)ìenge. (6) Cf. 

!• A loaf, fin 8aib Srofc, orsimply for enabling, Int. p. xvi., 6 ; and for 

cinStob; Herctdaneunif ^ttcuianum; to fioat and to he wafUd, n. a to 

retain, bcsir^aUen; iJU form, Ixt Ext. 9. 
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22. Among the Dyak», aborigines of Bomeo, no man 
is allowed lo marry till he can show the skull of a man 
whom he has slaìn. 

23. There is reason to suppose, from the quantity of 
light emitted by the brìghtest stars, that some of them 
are much larger than the sun. 

24. In the marsh of Curragh, in the Isle of Mau, vaftt 
trees are discovered standing firm on their roots, though 
at a depth of eighteen or twenty feet below the surface. 

25. Duriog the hundred and sixty years which pre- 
ceded the union of the Eoses nine kings reigned in 
England. Six of these nine kings were deposed. Five 
lost their lives as well as their crowns. 

26. The modem system of music is one of the few 

•• Among, refening to nations ** Marth of Curragh, Guttag^* 

in a genenJ senso, as is the case fumpf ; in with referenoe to isle or 

bere, is rendered by the prep. Bei. island, generally auf ; v(ut, fcl^ 

The DyaJa (S)ia!en) are a fierce arof, or mAc^tia; tum are cfùcotwróf 

people with very sarage customs ; by * one finds, on their by *with 

ahorigin^j QringeBome; tobealUywed, the/ and thougk at a depth by 

btttfcn; /<o marry, (to take for wife 'though they are (fic^ Sejinben) at a 

or hu<roand) l^eicatl^n; toshote, bere depth/ (a) The prep. ofìa not ex- 

f^ct^en; shill, ®4&bet. (a) Insert pressed in German when standing 
.^edat. piar, of the def. art.befor^^tween the common names, 3nfd, 

aboì'iginies, and compare for the Sanb, @tabt, itòntgtetdd, &c., and 

reasonlnt. p.xix.ylv. {b)Is allowed the respective proper names, as : 

cannot bere be rendered by ift or the Ule of Man, bie Snfcl ST^an. (ò) 

ìDtcb rtlauBt, because ertauben be- Cf. for standing, Int. p. xvi., &, 

longs to that class of verbs which and for feet Extr. 32, n. d. 

govem besides a direct objeot in ss jfQ precede, vorangel^en; union, 

the acousatire, an indirect object iSetetnigung ; to reign^ regteren ; to 

in the dative. Similar verbs are depose, (kings, &c.) enttl^ronett. (a) 

often oonstraed with man or ren- The verb vorange^en govems the 

dered impersonally, as / am told, dative case, like many other verbs 

man l^ot mtr gefagt, or ed i^ mir gcfagt compounded with the separable 

xDorben. prefìzes an, auf, Bei, tot, &c. (b) 

22 Reason, denotìng ' ground or For toere deposed, cf. Extr. 4, n. b, 

cause of opinion,' <S^nb; to sup- (e) The expression SeBen does not 

f>osé, bere anncl^men ; to emit, aué» admit of the plural when used in 

fhro^len; qf Ihem, say: kmfelBen. a general sense. Tum, therefore, 

Constnie 'from the quantity of lost — woirn^by 'lost as well (fowol^l) 

light (na<l^ bet Si(^tnia||fe i^u utt^etlen); the life as {ali) the crown.' 

wbich is emitted by (von) the ^ Retain the terms modem and 

brìghtest stars, one has reason system; sàenee, SBiffenfcl^iaft; tura if 

to suppose that some, &e.' The — called by 'if one can so cali it 

relative pronoun cannot be omitted (viz. the system) ; to owe, verbanfeti; 

in German ; insert therefore, improvement, bere SudBitbung; the 

< whioh ia' before emiMed. Middle Ages, boi aRittelalter. (a) 
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Sciences, if so it maj be called, which owe their ìraprove- 
ment to the Middle Ages. 

27. It seems impossible, says a great botanist, in the 
present state of our knowledge to give a complete and 
perfect definition of what is to be considered an animai, 
in contradistinction to what is to be looked upon as a 
plant. 

28. In the reign of William the First the penalty for 
killing a stag or a boar was loss of the eyes ; for William 
loved the great deer, sajs a Sazon Chronìcle, as if he had 
been their father. 

29. When a body is once in motion it requires no 
foreign body to sustain its yelocity. 

30. Etna appears to bave been in activity from the 
earliest times of# tradition, for Diodorus Sioulus menti ons 
an eruption whjch cau8e4 a district to be deserted by the 
Sicani before" the Trojan war. 

31. The art of painting in oil was first discovered by 

For mime cf. the note to Eztr. 1. begìn with the subject, see Ext. 

(6) The paiiitive genitive, whìcb 12, n. a. {d) For the conj. /or see 

sìgnifies the whole of whioh any- p. 89, n. 8. 

thìng is a part, as here in of Un ^ For body see Ext. 18 ; motion, 

few, is generally rendered by t>on. JBctoegung ; to requtre, bebùrfen 

17 In, here (et ; state, duflanb ; which ffovems the genitire case ; 

hnowledge, SBtffenf(l(^aft ; complete, power, nere JTraft ; to nutain, anf* 

wKfl&nbig; perfect, genau; aefind' vt^t ttfynUtn; its, sa.y ltf(tn'f velocity, 

tion S)e^nttton ; of whcU, ))on bcm &^ntKx%tàt. For uie rendering of 

tsot; to he considered, ju 'btttadfttn it requires, see note to £zt. 7, and 

^ ; in conlradistinction, un ®egen« for that of to sustain, n. a to Ibit. 9. 

fa^ ; to wkat, gu tem ìvad; to be looked ^ Activity, IQi&ttgfeit; /rom — tra^ 

upon, say : man...anfc^en muf . Cf. ditvon, «on ber ftùl^e^en ®ageii§eit an. 

on the English passive jparticiple Tum the clause which war, by 

constnictions, p. 45, n. 20. ' which before the Trojan war, 

38 Killiiw, say bte Xòbtung; which caused (veranlaf te) the Sicani (®ica* 

is to be followed by the genitive nier) to desert a distrìct (etnen 

case ; tum was lost by ' consisted Sanbfhic^)/ Diodorus Siculus was a 

in the loss (SectufI); great deer, Greekhistorìanandaoontemporary 

4?0(!(|tDÌIb, is to be used in the singu- of Csesar and Augustus. He wroto 

lar only, like ali nouns denotìng a large work entitled BtfiXtoBtiKn 

unlimited plurality; says, transl. Marop»^, or Universal History. — 

ttne...bemetft, ùe. observes; Saxon, Use the definite article with Etna, 

fic^flfd^; their, say brffen. (a) For in aooordance with the mie that 

in the reign, see Ext. 12. (6) The thenamesof mountainsrequirethe 

title, the First, stands here in ap- definite article. 

position to William; cf. Int. p. *^ Fù'st, here nterfi; to discover 

xix.,IV. (<;)ThefirBtolausedoe8not may here be rendered by cifiiibcR. 
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Van Eyck of Bruges, towards the end of the fourteenth 
oeDtury. It has now become al must the only manner in 
which paintings of magnitude are executed. 

32. The Urceola Elastica is to be found in abnndance 
in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and can, witb- 
out being injured, yield by tapping from fifty to sixty 
pounds of caoutchouc in ^e season. 

33. In our island the Latin appears never to have 
snperseded the old Gaelic speech, and could not stand 
its ground against the German. 

34. Sir Richard Cotton, one day at bis tailor's, dis- 
covered that the man was holding in bis band, ready to 
cut up for measures, an originai Magna Charta, with ali 
its appendages of seals and signatures ; and an originai 
Magna Charta is preserved in the Cottonian Library 
exhibiting marks of dilapidation. 

Goethe sanctìons, bowever, the one season, without being injured, 

use of enttecf en in similar ìnstances fiftv to sixty pounds of caoutchouc 

by speaking of the (intbecfung ber vìeld by tapping.' (e) Whm to 

-Au^ecfltd^e. Bruges, Srùgge ; Ha» — between two cardinal amnerals de- 

becomey say : tftjeil^t ; manìiery SDeife ; notes an amouut approximately, it 

of magn.'Uvdef say : von UBebcutung ; is rendoved by bid. {d) \J&ò pounds 

to exèctUef au^fùi^ren. (a) Render in the nngular, because masculine 

of pairUing, by gu maleit, because or neuter nouns, being preceded by 

similar yerbal forms in — inOf pre- a numerai and employed as terms 

oeded by qf, iiuUad of for, or of weight, measure, or number 

vBiAtìÈBLKee rendered in German by remain unchanged. 

-^e Supine. (6) For toas and are ^ Th*LMtin,'tcA^ciUm,^^t\ioTi\iQ 

see n. 6 to Ext. 4. position of appears, cf., n. a to Ext. 

^ Retain the Latin term Urceola 12 ; to supersede, oetbrdngen ; the 

Elastica with the originai feminine old Qaelic speech, bod Slltgdlifd^e ; 

gender and use for is to be found supply t$ before could ; to stand its 

the present of the pa%ive voice ; ground, fìc^ bt^autUn ; the Oermau, 

in abtmdance, in grof et (02enge ; for t>aé ^eutf(^e. 

in see Ext. 24; the Indian Archi- ^ One day, etned Za^a-, ai his 

pelagus, ber ìnbift^e %t^\pd (usually tailor's. Bei feinem ©c^neiber ; readt/, 

abbreviated from 2lrd?ii>etagu«) ; to im'JBegriff; to-^measurej, aiS^la^ in 

be injured, Befc^dbtgt toerben; yteld jerfc^neifcen ; a» — C*<arto, say ein Ori* 

òy topiw'n^, bur(^ (5inf(^mtte...liefem; gtnal ber QMagna Sbarra; ajtpen" 

caotUcMuc, geber^arj, or usually dages, ^ubtì^òx, (sing.) ; seal, ^'xcQtl ; 

JtautfAuf ; for seoMm see p. 99, n. signature, Unterfd|>rtft ; to preserve, 

11. (a) The expression in abun- aufberoal^rcn ; Cotton-ia», (Sottonifc^en ; 

danM is to be put after Archi- to exhibit, bere an fidlj tragen ; mxirks 

pelagOjhecaMaeadverbialexpressioru of dilapidation, @^uren ber $er* 

^ manner are placed cfter ali other ftùmmelung. (a) Construe'whenSir 

adver^kal expressùms. (6) Construe Robert Cotton was one day at bis 

the remaimng clauses: 'can in tailor's, he disoovered, &c./ and 
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35. Practice must settle the habit of doìng witkout 
reflecting on the rule. 

36. During the eruption from the craier of the Tombora 
mountain, m Sumbawa, the darkness occasioned by the 
ashes in the day- ti me was so profound, that nothin^ 
equal to it was ever witnessed in the darkest night of 
Java. 

37. A. piece of caoutchouc or india-rubber is very 
elastic, but not perfectly «o, for it becomes permanently 
elongated by stretohing. Glass, on the contrary, is per- 
fectly elastic, for it will retain no permanent bend ; when 
drawn into a fine thread, it may be twisted round upon 
its axis many times without breaking, and when set free 
always retums to the point from which it set out. 

38. Dr. T. FuUer had such a wonderful memory that 

place after signatures the words (e) Render asA«« inaccordancewith 
from waa to measures. {h) Tum the mie that nome» of material are, 
hi8 kand by ' the hand ' in accord- commonly, not used m the plural. 
ance with the rule thaJt the definite (d) The above Extractreferatothe 
article is usucdly em'ployed in Oer- eruption of the volcano of Tom- 
man., (as is the case in Greek and bora in 1815, when the ashes were 
French) instead of the possessive prò- wafted from the isle of Sumbawa to 
noun when the context clearly skows that of Java. 
who the possessing, object is. (e) Cf. 8^ I'ndia-iruòber,®ummx(Slaf^atm'f 
for is preserved, £xt. 4, n. a, and per/ysc^, vollfommen; /or, herebenn; 
for exhibitÌTig, Int. p. xvi., b. permanently, (letbent); by stretching, 

^Practice, Uebung ; to settUt kur^ Sitójiepcn; owtAe conirary.her© 

here verleil^en; haMt, synonym- l^ingegen; tor^tom^BetSel^alteii; &6n<i, 

ous with 'aptitude/ Sertigfeit; to ^^it^un^; when drawn iniOytotrai man 

do, here vollbringen; to refiect on, c0 }u...au8bel^nt; f.ne, here, bàntt; 

nad(>benfen ùber ; mie (the preoept or ihread, Sfaben ; be — upon, um...gebtel^t 

maxim), 9legel. (a) Abstract twutis toerben; many times, fitelmaU; to 

denotino actùms requirein German break, jetbteclen, whm set free, ìùtnn 

the definite article. (6) Cf. f or of edtodgelajfenttttb; r«it£r»<, sayfc^neUt 

doing, vnihoutrefiecting Ext. 31, n.a. ti. . .jurùd ; poirU, $unft ; set oitt, aué* 

88 Eruption, Sludbruc^ ; darkness, ging. (a) For glass, cf. Ext. 5, 

8tn|lemif ; to occasion, veturfa^eit; n. a. (ò) Tum it will retain 

by, tiut^ : in the day-time, arti ^age; by * it retains.' {e) For when see 

profouna, tief ; thair-^witnessed, tote p. 41, n. 9. (d) When ma.y is a 

man me toaé ^el^nUd(>ed...toa!^tgeiU)m' synonym of to 6«aò26, itisrendered 

mettj dark,tvLnUÌ\ of, hereauf. (a) by !ònnen. 

The above sentence does not begin ^ Such a wmderful, ein fo oiifer* 

with the subject, see Ext. 12, n< a. 0TbentU(!(^e4 ; render could by im 

^ò) Tum occasioned by the as/ies, ®tanbe toat; unoonnected, unjufam* 

(which words qualify the term menl^Angenb ; tum after — them by 

darkness) by * the by the ashes ' after ne had heard them twice ; ' 

occasioned,' and see Int. p. xiv., L to recite, here ^ecfagen ; tA« — tigni. 
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he coiild repeat fi ve hundred unconneoted words after 
twico hearing tbem, and recite the whole of the signs iu 
the principal thoroiighfares of London after once passing 
through and back again. 

39. It was the just boast of Schiller that in bis 
country no Augustus, no Lorenzo, had watched over the 
infancy of poetry. The rich and energetic language of 
Luther, driven by the Latin from the schools of pedants, 
and by the French from the palaces of kings, had taken 
refuge among the people.* 

40. The Philippine Islands were discovered by Ma- 
gellan in the first voyage that was mode round the world, 
They were first called the Archipelago of St. Lazarus : 
this was in the year 1520. In the year 1565 a Spanish 

4 

f&mmtlù^e ^c^ilber ; prineipal iko' their 9debntanb/ &o, ; Greek aad 

tvuffhfares, ^au))tfhraf en ; after — Latin scholars wiJl find analogouB 

(tgatn, nac^bem et ì)uxd) bicfeIBcn ^tn« terms in irarpi^ , patria, from wnich 

imb jurù^aegangentoac. Iftheactivity the Romance ezpressions patria, 

expreaaed by a verb is represented patrie^ dx., otirrently used in Italy 

as something whioh can or should be and France, are derived. 
done, we use in Grerman the supine. ^ The Philippine hlaTvdSf bit 

It is, therefore, required after im l(}^tlt^))tnftt ; in, nere auf; ì-ound, 

€>tanbe fein, and should be used used as a' preposition, um; colony, 

here with the verb repeat and recite. (Solonie; to found, grùnben; there, 

Dr. T. FuUer, the historiaUi lived bafe(bfl ; commaiui, Slnfù^uns ì ^ 

from the year 1608 to 1661. nai»£, bere bcncnncn. (a) For 

^ It — Schiller f ^àjUVitt wat mtt toere discovered, icere... called, wu 

9{e(^t f)o(§ barauf ; to wateh over, founded and were named, cf. Ext. i, 

betxu^en ; poetry, ^ctìit-, enerjeiie, note b. (ò) Use the genitive of 

ha^twh; driven, \>tttvànqt;hy,tmify; the def. w^icle before Legaspi, 

pedant, f^cbant ; the Fretich, tea %xan* because with foreign pi^per namet, 

iv^fdft ; (dken refuge, i^re Buffuc^t gc even if not ending in a sioilant, the 

nommen; among, bere §u; people, case is sometimes pointed out by 

$oIf. When the word cottntry refers means of the def. article. (e) 

toaman'siandof nativity^wegene- The prep. qf is genei-ally ren- 

rally use in Qerman the expres- dered by von, when the name of a 

sive term !iBatertanb. The same place, but mere especiallyof a coun- 

is doDO in almost ali Teutonio lan- try, when the noun by which it is 

guages. Thus the Swedes speak govemed foUows, as bere in the pre- 

of their 9&berne«(anb, the Danes of sent instance, Philip II. ofSpain, 

* The above eztract, lh)m Macanlay's Essays on Frederick the Great, refers 
to Schiller'» poem, " Dir ttiuét »i'uf*," the first versea of which run— 

'Sttxn 9lugufltf(^ 9((ter blù^te, 
Sttinct fD}ebicacr< ®ùte 
Cocleite ber beutfc^en Xunft,' ko. 
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colony was founded there under the command of Legaspi, 
aud the islands were named after Philip II. of Spain. 

.41. A bitter plani with wavy sea-green leaves has 
been taken from the sea-side, where it grew like wild 
charlock; it was transplanted into the garden, lost its 
saltness, and bas beconie metamorphosed into two distinct 
yegetables, as unlike to each other as is each to the 
parent-plant — into the red-cabbage and the cauliflower. 

42. Camoens, the celebrated poet of the Lusiad, was 
wrecked at the mouth of the river Mekon, and with 
diifìculty reached the shore, swimming with one band 
and hearing bis poem above the water in the other, the 
only treasure which he had saved, and which was dearer 
to him than bis life. 

43. Sir Humphry Davy relates, that a friend of bis, 
baving discovered under the burning sand of Ceylon the 
eggs of an alligator, had the curìosity to break one of 

*i Wavy, (in botany) toeltenformtg ; ©d^aft; to save ùe. , ' to roscue/ tetten; 
sea-green fcegrùtt ; sea-sidef (Dleered« dear, tl^euer. (a) Place reached be- 
tulle ; like, ìoìt ; charlock is the fore inth difficulty. (6) For sìoim- 
general English name for 9(({etfenf mtn^and hearing', cf. Int. p. xvii., jf, 
or SldCerrettig ; to he transpUmted, and construe twimming — otker : 
t>er)}flanjt tvetben ; saltness, ©al^ge* ' with the one hand swimming and 
f(l(>macf ; for distinctaee Ext. 17; vege- in the other his poem/ after which 
taòUs, here ©emùfeartett; supply clauses place the words above Uve 
'which (are)' before as urUike (fo tpater&na hearing, {b) Camoens, 
undl^nlic^) ; (u is each, say : loie j[cbe the greatest Portuguese poet, was 
betfeI6en. (a) Use for has been, bom in 1524. His great epic poem, 
tnien the passive imperf. of nel^men. OsLusiadas, {Le. Mlin riMÌt—i—a/ 
(6) Render has ì » eco m € metamur- ma iite P o r tuKu ese are caUed) des- 
phosed by the imperf. of fii^ ver< cribes Vasco di Gama's expedition 
wanbeln; the reflective form beìng, to India, and the brilliant exploits 
in German, preferred to the passive of his countrymen. 
voice, when the agent firom whom ** To relate, etjAl^ten ; tum that — 
the activity proceeds is not men- under, by ' that one of his friends 
tioned. The plant alluded to in who had discovered in;' hurning, 
the above extract is the wild cab- here glù^enb ; retain the word alU- 
bage or Brassica oleracea, gator ; tum had — ihem. by * from 

43 Celebrated, Berùl^mt; LusMud, (auS) coriosity one of the same 

Suflabe,/. ; to he wrecked, ©c^iffbrudS^ broke (jerbrad^j);' carne forih, |erau0< 

letben ; mouth, (of a river) 9)2ùnbung; !ro(^ ; pei feci, say : \)oUfianbig...au09e« 

Mekon is a river in Cochin China ; Mlbet; passioTis, here Zxitht ; hatched, 

toùh difficulty, mit ST^ù^e ; to reach, audge^edt ; in^uence, Ginimcfung ; 

ctteidl^en; shore, Ufet ; vrithone, say : sun-beams, ©onnenfital^tcn ; it moke 

mtt ber etnen; to bear, here empot* towardsthe,t\UtnUìn...^u; proper, 

ìbtiittn ; poem, (Siebic^t ; treasure, tXQtntii^ ; element, (Sflement ; when 
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them, when a young alligator carne forth perfect in ìts 
motìons and ìts passiona; for although hatched in the 
sand under the influence of the sunbeams, it made 
towards the water, ita proper eleraent : when hindered, it 
assumed a threatening aspect, and bit the stick presented 
to it. 

44. Several of the British foresta which are now 
marshes, were cut down at different periods by order of 
the English Pai'liament, because they harboured wolves 
and outlaws. Thus the Welsh woods were cut and burnt 
in the reign of Edward I., as were niany of those in 
Ireland by Henry II., to prevent the natives from 
harbouring in them and harassing bis troops. 

45. A grain of musk is said to be divisible into three 
hundred and twenty quadrillions of parta, each of which 
is capable of affecting the olfactory nerve. 

46. Our knowledge of the ori^n and affinitiea of 
European languagea has been, within the laat forty or 
fifby years, greatly increased and improved by the labours 
of Grerman scholao:^. 

hindered, aufgel^atitfn; to ativme, the Latin afficere ; olf<ictory Tierve, 
annc^mcn; cLspect, Sluefel^en; supply ®tvuà^intro{t). \a)WheDthepIirases 
'in ' after htt and render preseni^i it is said, they say, are used to re- 
to ity by ben man i^m vorì^tclt. pori the assiartion of others — ^like 

^ Several, mel^tete ; io cut {down) the Latin dicitur — ^they mast be 

a foresi or wood, cinrn SUalb uml^auen; rendered by the requisite tense of 

period, hereSett ; by order, anf JBefc^t; fotten. (6) Qf affecting ought ac- 

to harhour used transitively, de- cording to the rules given before 

aotinj; ' to gire shelter/ is rendered to be rendered by the Supine ; the 

by Bttftu^t getodl^ren ; when em- infinitive without ju is, however, 

ployed intransitively, denoting * to always required in German after 

seek shelter' it is translated by the auxiliary verbs of mood fdnnen« 

3iiffuAt f«(|>en; TTei^A, toalltfifc^ ; ni6gen,bùtfttt,njotten,fo^en,mùffen,and 

Welsh vmods may also be tumed by also after a fewother verbs, as fe^nt, 

' woods in Wales ; ' to ìmm, nie* l^èren, flnben, &c. Cp. the English 

berbrennen ; tum as those by ' as usage of omitting the prep. ' to 

also many ;' to prevent, verl^inbetn ; before infiniti ves after those verbs. 
natives, (Sftngebome ; to haroM, bere *• Knowledge, J?enntnt^ ; Origin, 

Bel&ftiaen. Ta) For in the reign see UrfVrung ; ajfinities, 93em)anbtf(|aft, 

Ext. 12. \b) The verb ))trll^inbern sin^. ; transt. bere within by in, or 

would bere require the prep. an ; by bt«, greatly by Bcbcutenb, tn- 

cf. p. 97, n. 2. creased by beret^ert and improved by 

• Qrain (weight), ®tan ; each of ftt»<itert ; làbour, 2ltbctt ; scholar, 

whieh, von benen iebet ; to be capaòle, ®tliffttt. When &y is a synonym 

fòmicn ; to offett, bere aftctten, from of < through,' denoting the means 



PART IL 



I. 

THE DEFENCB OF A FORD. 
1. 

The good king, Bobert Bruce, who was always watch- 
ful and yigilant,^ had received sojne information of tbe 
ìntention of this party to come upon him suddenly and 
bj night. Accordingly he quartered' bis little troop of 
sixty men on the side of a deep and swìft-running river 
that had very steep and rocky banks. There was but 
one ford by which this river could be crossed in that 
neighbourhood,^ and that ford .was deep nnd narrow, so 
that two men could scarcely get through abreast. The 
path which led upwards from the water's edge^ to the top 
of the bank was extremely narro w and diffioolt. 

2. 
Bruco caused ' bis men to lie down to take some sleep 

1 VwUantf t>OTft(t>ttg ; informa- -^ Edgty ^border) SVaitb ; difficuU, 

tioUf xun^t ; inUnJtùm, SSor^aben ; bere fc^miettg. Turn waien'a edge by 

party f^axt^jU>comet^n,,h.&cQVÌbtt* 'edgo of the water/ becauae the 

foneit ; hy night, juc vlaii^tiàt, or in genitive ought in common prose 

ter dlad)t. The party aUuded to not to precede the word which 

were a number of GìÉdloway men, it quaMes ; cf. Ext. 11 n. a. 
who set out to attack Bruco by sur- ^ To cause, synonymous with ' to 

prì8e,takÌQgwiththom8omoDlood- ordor/ 'to make/ &c. is rendered 

hounds in orderto track his steps. by la^en; fMn, here and fìirtheron 

3 2*0 ffuar^, in the senso of Ho £eute; to lie down, ft(^ itieber(eacn: 

station, flationtren. Cf. for nien, tum to—eleep by * to sleep a little ;* 

Ext. 32. n. d ; render on the side and distant, by '.which (to be placed 

of simply by the prep. Bei; swift- before aòout) distant was ;' atìear 

running, reifienb; tum ihiu had, dant,fBt^\XtX] topasa, (through a 

&o. bv'whosebanks(Ufer)were,&c.' ford) gel^en. Render they by tt, 

> Tarn there — neighòourhood because the word eneny, used 

briofly by ' the river had only one as a nùlitary term, generally 

ford in that neighbourhood' requires in German the singiilar 

(®eg€ttb). Narrow, fc^mat. only. 
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at a place about half a mile distant from the rìver, while 
he himself, with two attendants, went down to watch the 
ford, through which the enemy must needs pass bcfore 
they could come to the place where King Robert^s men 
were lying. He stood /or some time looking^ at the ford, 
and thinking how easily the enemy mìght be kept from 
passing there, provided it was bravely defended, when he 
heard at a distance the baying of a hound, which was 
always coming nearer and nearer. This was the blood- 
hound* which was tracing the king's steps to the ford, 
aud the two himdred Gallo way men were along with 
the animai, aud guided by it. Bruco at first thought' 
of going back to awaken his men ; but then he re- 
flected that it mìght be only some shepherd's dog. 

3. 

So* he stood and listened ; and by and by, as the cry 
of the hound came nearer, he began to bear a trampling of 
horses and the voices of men and the ringing and clattering 
of armour, and then he was suro the enemy were coming 
to the river side. Then the king thought, ^^ If I go back 

1 Loohinff at, ficfj Bcfel^cnb ; think' ' When to tkink expressesinten- 
in^, here bei fic^ benfenb ; mìght be tion or purpose, it is rendered by 
kept, laoon abgc^atten »erb«i fonnte; gebenfen, andfollowedbytlie*Sttjt>iw«. 
tum from passing there by * to go To re/lect, flc^ ùbetlegen ; render 
through the same/ stnó. provided hy here mìght by bùrfte, because it ex- 
'if/ to be foUowed by the exple- presses a supposed possìbility; 
tive nut ; to de/end, (a place) Mtt* shepherd^ s-dog ©ddflfer^unb. 
tl^cibigen ; when, aX%] ai. a distance, * Render so by alfo, and supply 
in tee Seme ; the baying, tai ^eQen, ba after stood ; to listen, (hearken) 
because the Englishverbalfomis in l^ord^en ; by and by as, eay balb 
ÌM^usedsubstantively, are general- batauf »ie. Use for the cry, ba< 
ly rendered in Germaniby the simple @tbt% which is the frequentative 
infinitive used as a ueuter noun. aubstantative of BeQen, and form in 

2 Blood/ieund, ®à}ìDdf^unt, he- the same manner frequentative 
cause the blood of wounded animals nouns from tram))eln, for trampling, 
ìB called with sportsmen ^^vonf. from fUrren for ringìna and from 
To trace steps, bie @puren »ecfoIgen ; roffetn for claUering. Kender here 
to cross a jord, vibn etne Surt fe^en. men by' SRenfc^en ; then — sure, by 
Render the expression Galloway bann toarb t9 x^m ||uc ®ett)if l^ett, and 
men, men of Oalloway by bie SKftnner supplv baf before the enemy 
fion ©aUotoa^. ^^on^imA, here bei; were (see p. 14, n. 5); river side, 
tum guided by it, by ' were guided Ufer. 

(gcf&^rt) by the same.' 
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to give my meu the alarm/ theee Galloway men will get 
through the ford without opposition ; and that would 
be a pity since it is a place so advantageous to make 
defence against them." He therefore sent his followers' 
to waken his men, and remained alone on the bank of 
the river. 

4. 

In the meanwhile' the noise and tramplìng of the 
hones increased, and the moon being bright, firuce 
beheld the glancing anns of about two hundred men, 
who carne down to the opposite bank of the river. The 
men of Galloway, on their part,* saw but one solitary 
figure gnarding the ford, and the foremost of thein 
plunged into the river without minding him. But as 
they could ouly pass the ford one by one,* the Bruce, 
who stood high above them on the bank where they were 
to land, killed the foremost man with a thrust of bis 
long spear, aud with a second thrust stabbed the borse, 
la the confosion five or six of the enemy were slain, or, 
having been home down the current," were drowned- 
The rest were terrified and drew back. But when the 
Galloway men looked^ again and saw that they were opposed 
by only one man, they themselves being so many, they 
cried out that their honour would be lost for over if they 

1 To-^arm, «m mrinc 8eute ^u * On tfufir pari, ^tctfeita ; hU, 

ben SBaffen ;u rufen. Cf. for the bere nur ; tohtary figure, emielne 

neit clause tìie note to Ext. 7. To ©cftatt ; toguard, betoac^en ; seeìnt. 

get,hereìommtn;mtho^itoppo8aùm, p. xyiii. ; tfu foreniost, *otberfle ; 

unieMnbert ; IhaJt-pity, bci« »4re to mxnd, (any one) ftj um (Semanb) 

©labe. Render it by fcicfetbe, cf. fùmmem; see no<« a to Ext. 31. 

for *o advaTUageous (gùnflig) which « On« hyone, ic emet; tolavd, bere 

quaUfies placeT^int. p. xiv., I. and anj «anfc netfltn ; tostaò, tx^tn. 

transl. t^thjm, bnefly by gut «et- « Place having ^ curreni, «on bct 

tBeibtauna ©ttòtnung fortgmffcn after were 

ipollowers, JBcgWtet ; <o toahen, dro^vned, wbicb latter verb is bere 

tottfen ; use tbe supine ; hy <A€, am. used intransitively. 

» /n the meanwhUel unterbcffen; ^ Looked s&j: JmHitften ; tum 

toincrease, iunc^men; for being, cf. ihey-^n by ^that o°ly one man 

IntD x^., cjtohehold, nhXidtn; stood opposite (gcgenubet) to tbem ; 

fori. cf. Ext. 32, noU d ; oppo- they themselves being, ted^tentt^ret... 

Z bere ienfeitige. »«««; M ^^ auf immet; didr--icay. 
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did not force their wny, and encouraged each other, with 
loud cries, to pluiige throiigh and assault him. But by 
this time^ the king's soldier's carne up to bis assìstance, 
and the Galloway man retreated and gave up their enter- 
prise. — Walter Scott, Taìes of a Grandfather, 



li. 
SCHILLER'S FLIGHT FROM STUTTGART.» 

Schiller's embarassments ' became more pressing* than 
e ver.* With the naturai feeling of a young author,^ 
he' had ventured to go in secret® and witness the first 
representation^ of bis tragedy at Mannheim. His incognito 

say : màit ben Uebergang er^mdngen ; post and freed himself by flight. 

crUsy ©cfc^rci, sing. ; io plunge * JSmbarrussment, 33erlegcnfeit. 

tkrov^h, burd^tuaten. * Pressing, bringcnb. 

1 Avoid the Anglicism Bei Dicfcr ' When the adverb ever signifies 
3eit for òy tkis Urne which should ' at any time ' past or future, it 
be rendered by je^t or nun ; or bere is rendered by ìcmaW, or the more 
by the more emphatic fd[)on ; carne — expressive j[e. Compare the French 
assistance, f amen . . . bemfelbeH ju jamais and the Latin uruiiw/m. 
^ùlfe berbct. J Avihor, 9lutor or ©c^riftjìetter. 

2 Fot the benefit of those who "* When the object of a sentence 
are not acquainted with the life of ìb a supine or a whole clause, and 
Schiller, we will briefly add that, the leading verb in the principal 
after having been educated at the sentence governa the accusative 
Military Acade my at Stuttgart, case, we generally add — ^to that 
later caljed „5)ie Jtartófc^ute," after principal sentence — the accusative 
thefounder, Duke Karlof Wlirtem- of the pronoun t%, in ordertosupply 
berg, he became military surgeon, the direct object ; more particu- 
and continued to be kept under larly when the emphasis is laid on 
Btrict military discipline. Having the goveming verb : e.g. S^ec wagt 
been refused permission to viait eS, JRittcrSmann ober ilna^p, ju tau(^en 
Mannheim in order to witness the in biefen @c^lunb ? Who vefUures, 
f»t'rformance of his first drama, knight, or squire^ to dive ìnto ttiis 
Tie 9{Aubec, he did so clandeatinely, gulj^ ì * 

and was put under arreat for a ^ To — secret, ^6) l^eimltc^ auf;ju* 

fortnight, and forbidden to write mac^en; to vdtness, i.e. to see by 

in future on anything éxeept on personal presence, beiwol^nen. 

me<tìcine. He then threw up hia ^ Representation,h.GTe ^u^^utiQ, 



* Accoiding to our opinion, the pronomi ti, in the above application mìght 
properly be called the grammatical object. 

G 
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did noi conceal him ; he was put under arresi during a 
week^ for tiiis offence ; and as the punìshment did not 
deter him from again transgressing^ in a similar rnanner, 
he learned^ that it was in contemplation io try more 
rigorous measures vrith, him. Dark hints^ were given. 
io him of some exemplary^ as well as imminent severity ; 
and Dalberg's aid, the sole hope of averting* it by qxiiet 
means, was distant and dubious. Schiller saw himself 
reduced to extremities. ^ Beleaguered® with present 
distresses and the most horrible forebodings on every 
side, roused to the highest pitch of indignation,® yet 
forced to keep silence^^ and wear the face of patience, 
ke could endure this maddening^^ constraint no longer. 

He resolved to be free, at whatever risk ;^^ to abandon 
advantages which he could not buy at such a price ; 
to quit his stepdame^^ home, and go forth, though friend- 
less and alone, to seek his fortune in the great market 
of life.^^ Somé^^ foreign duke or prince was arriving at 
Stuttgart ; and ali the people were in movement, occupied 
with seeing the spectacle of his entrance : Schiller seized 
this opportunity of retiring from^® the city,careless whither 
he went, so^^ he got beyond the reach of tumkeys and 

1 He — week, tl^m tourtie eine 3Bo<^e aion. DistresseSf 9lòtl^en ; an, t>oiu 
2lrrcft...attfetlcgt; o/^eaice, Ujergcl^en. ^Roused — iìidignatioìi, hi» auf 

* When to transgress, is used ben Yodf^tn ®rab entcùfiet. 
transitively, it must be rendered ^^ To keep niente, f^U^uf^ìod^tn; 
by ftd[) tìnti i8ergel;end fci(>ulbig tnac^eiu face = mask. 

Use bere beSfelben instead of etnee. ^^ Mcbàdening, transL il^n 6i0 jut 

8 To learn, bere erfa^ren. Transl, dlaferet treibenben. "" 

it was in coTUemjalation by man ht* ^^ At — risk, auf iebe ©efal^c l^tn; 

abfu^ttgte. aiandon = give up. 

* Hint, bere anbeutung ; given = i3 Stepdame, fh^ùtterti* ; to go 
made. forth, fort jumanbern ; to seek, bere 

8 Of some exemplary, »on e*ner t)erfud[>en. 

erem^Iarifc^en ; immineni, na^c be' ^^ We use in German tbe meta- 

tjorfleBenb. pbor ber 3a^tmarft be« £eben«. 

« To avert, abwcnbcn ; use Supine. i« Sorne, irgenb ein ; occupied with 

7 Reduced to extremities, auf8 seeing, nut fcarauf bcbai^t . . . mitan* 

aeu^erfìe getrieben. ^ufe^en ; entrance, Cinjug. 

8Tbeexpression6^Zea^€r«(imust ^* Of—from, au<...gu flùcbtett- 

bere be rendered freely, since we careless, unbefùmmert. * 

cannot say in German tbat a man ^^ So, used in tbe sense of ' pro- 

is \>on St^nungen belagert or umgeben. vided tbat,' is rendered by toofrtn 

Tbe term ^eimgefu^t, 'afllicted,' toenn nur ; ^ot— reocA, au< bcm iSereiA 

would bere be a suitable expres- ...fdme. 
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grand-dukes and commanding officerà. It was in the 
month of October, 1782. * * * 

Schiller was^ in his twenty-third year when he left 
Stuttgart. He says he " went empty away ^ — empty in 
porse and hope." The future was,^ indeed, sufficiently 
dark before him. ♦ * * Yet his situation, though gloomy 
enough, waa not entirely without its brighter side.* He 
was now a free man — free, however poor. — Cablylb, Life 
of Schiller, 



IIL 
SILHOUETTES. 

Etienne de Silhouette was Minister of State in Franco 
ia^ 1759. The treasury^ was in an exhausted condition, 
and Silhouette endeayoured to save the country by ex- 
cessive economy. At first the Parisians pretended^ to 
take his advice, merely to laugh at him :^ they cut their 
coats shorter, and wore them without sleeves ; they turned^ 
their gold snujff-boxes into rough wooden ones;^^ and the 
new-Éshioned portraits were now only profiles ^^ traced by 
a black pencil round the shadow of a profìle cast by 
candle on white paper.^^ Xhese portraits retained^^ since 
those times the name of Silhouette. 

1 Was = stood. previously mentionod, or merely 

- A tcay, volt bannen ; in, xm ; understood, it ìs suppressed in 

supplv atm an before hope. German. Rough, rol^. 

* W(u,&ù,j: tag. ii Wtre — pro/ila, Ufianttn nun 

* Iti briffhter side, «id^tfeite. IM ani ^rofiUtt. 

6 Cf. Ext. 49, n. 6; Ext. 4, n. a. " Traced— paper. The above 

* Treaswry, ©^a^fatnmer ; vku, sentenoe must be given in German 
befanb fi(^; condition, 3uflanb; ly, in a thoroughly different form, 
burc^ ; economy, ©parfamfeit . viz. ' which with a pancil round 

' To prdend, ftc^ jtenen; to take the through a candle on white 

= as il they... follo wed. paper cast shadow of a protìle 

* To — him, umfid^ fifcet i^n lufKg were traced '(g«jeidS>net). Tor round, 
)u ma^ttL cf. Ext. 40 ; on, auf govems here 

' To twn into, vectaufd^en mtt. the accusative. 
^ When one is used after adjec- ^ To retain, (tjet&c^tten; for {tme«, 
tiTes. as a substitute for a noun o£ Ext. 60^ n. a. 

c 2 
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IV. 

PEKHAPS IT WAS HIS U:NXLE. 

We were towing^ throng:h high reeds this moming, the 
men invisible, and the rope mowing over the high tops of 
the grass,^ when the noise disturbed a hippopotamus troni 
his slumber, and he was immediately perceived dose to 
the boat. He was about half-grown,^ and in an instant 
about twenty men* jumped into the water in search of 
him, thinking him a mere baby ;^ but as he suddenly 
appeared, and was about three times as large as they had 
expected, they were not very eager to dose. However, 
the reis® Diabb pluckily led the way/ and seized him by 
the hind leg, when ® the crowd of men rushed in, and we 
had a grand tussle. Ropes were thrown irom the vessel, 
and nooses ioere quickly slipped over his^ head ; but he 
had the best of the struggle,^^ and was dragging the peopJe 
into the open river. I was therefore obliged to end^^ the 
sport by putting^^ a i^all through his head. He was 
scored ali over^^ by the tusks of some other hippopotamus 
that had been bullying^* him. The men declared that 
his father had thus misused^^ him; others were of opinion 
that it was his mother ; and the argument ran high, and 

1 To tow, bugfiren ; reeds, ©djjilf, ^ To have the hegt of a struggle, 
sing. ; rnowing, kal^infa^renb. btc Dbcrl^ant bc!ommcn. 

2 Tops—grass, @ra«fpt$en. n To end, bere etn Ornbe ma*en; 
' Haif-grfìiwn, ]^al6 au8g«tt)a(i(>fen. sport, 3agt. 

^ Ahout—meny m..Mw\n\ inr— ^^ By putting, tnbem i(^... iagte- 

Atm=m order to seek it. hall, Jtugel ; his'=the. 

« Thinking^ baby, ba fie e« flit i» Was—over, rtar fiber unb ùUv 

ein hio^ti Ainb l^idten; appeared, tote geferW; «iwife, ^auja^n. 
say: auftaudjte; eager io dose, bc " There is no single equivalent 

guitg f« an^iiqrfifen. in German for the comprehensive 

« lieis means in Turkish the term to bnlly. The expressions 

captain of a merchantman. given in the Dictionaries are mostly 

7 To Uad the way pluckily, quite inappropriate. We should 
rautm^fyton^t^tXL suggest here the idiomatic phraae 

8 When, here hjorauf ; in, l^inctn. tae t^m iibcl mttgeftnelt ^atte. 

» Slipped over his, i^m . . . vbtt " To misuse, mtp^anbeln : to ht 
ben . . . gejoflen. of opinion, bei aJieiiuing fein. 
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became hoi^ These Arabs bave an extraordinary taste^ 
for arguments upon tbe most trifling pointa. I liave 
frequently known my nien argue^ througbout tbe greater 
part of the nigbt, and recommence the same argument oa 
tbe following morning. These debates generally end in 
a fìght ; and in the present instance the excitement of the 
hiint only added to^ the heat of the argument. 

They at length agreed to^ refer it to nie,^ and both 
parties approached, vociferously advancing their theories;^ 
one half persisting^ that the young hippo had been 
])ullied by his father, and the others adherlng to the 
mother as the cause.® I being^ referee, suggested® that 
"perhaps it was his uncle." " Wah Illahi sabé ! " (By 
Allah, it is true !) Both parties were satisfied with the 
suggestion.^^ Dropping their theory, they became prac- 
tical, and fell to^^ with knives and axes to cut up the 
cause of the argument. — Sib S. W. Baker, The Albert 
N^Yanza. 



A ROMAN STEATAGEM.12 

The place near the Mulucha was a rocky eminence in 
the midst of a plain. On the summit^ there was just 
room enough for a small town. The sides" of this hill- 




S)iécuffton ; trifiingf geringfùgig. ^^ Fell to, mac^jten fi(^ baran ; to 

' / — argue, i^ ^abe t8 oft tvUht, evi up, ju aerlcgen. 

bap meine éeute...bi6))uticten; debales, ^* The albove is an episode from 

S)c(atten ; irutaaicef SalL the famous Jugurthine war, at the 

^ Only — tOf er^ò^ete...mtr im^. tìmewhen Marìuswas incommand 

* To—me, miài m beftagen. of the Roman army in Africa. 

* Advancing their t/teorieSf in» The leamed author from whose 
bem fte i^re aJieinungen...ttorbra(^ten. work the extract is taken conjec- 

7 Render one haXf persieting, by tures that the àege of the fort 

bie Q^tnen UftanUn batouf. near the Muliicha, Tunmeit ber SDtit* 

B Andr— cause. More briefly, in luc^a) took place in 106 B.O. 

Gennan, tod^renb Slnberc bie clutter " Summit, ®tpfe( ; jtut, getabe. 

al0 bie Urfa(^e anga6en. ^* Side», here Slb^Ange. 
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fort^ were steep and very high, and theie was only one 
narrow approach to the town, for ali the rest^ of the 
mountain was as precipitoos as if it had been made so 
by the band of man.^ This place contained Jugurtha's 
money ,^ and Marios was very eager to get possession of it. 
But this was not an easy undertaking. The place had 
sufficient men* to defend it, a good supply of provisions' 
and a spring of water.^ It coi^d not be attacked in the 
usuai way, by raising earth-banks and towers,^ and em- 
ploying^other military contrivances. The* single road by 
which the place was reached* was not only very narrow, 
but steep on both sides, either naturally so,^^ or^^ the 
ground had been cut away. * * * 

Many days passed, and nothing was done, when a 
lucky accident^2 helped Marius out of bis difficulty. A 
Ligurìan,^^ who belonged to the auxiliaiy cohorts,^^ and 

1 HUl'fùrt, iSergfefle ; ihere — ap- » A—provitùmtf Sotrfttl^c genita. 

proaeh, nut fin fc^maler SBeg fu^rtc. * Render ipring qf water by 

s The regtf ber ùBrige S^etL 93ntnnen. 

> Translato Aancf 0/ man, by the ^ By — towers, luca) Me (Srccu^ 

espressive term SDìenfc^en^anb. The tung von 2)dmmen unb S^ùrmen. 

student of German will soon dis- The militaiy ezpressions are 9$er- 

oover that that language possesses tl^eibigungétAmme and SDanbelt^ùrme, 

greater facilities in compounding %.e. 'waJìdng towers.' 

words forming one notion into a ^ Bmployinfff transl. bim^ bie 

single term thananyother modem Slntoenbung ; contrivance, ^omify» 

language. Great vigour and poetic tung. 

oolourìng is thus imparted to words ' Tom the — reaehed by ' the only 

which, when merely linked to- way which led to the place.* 

gether by meana of adverbs and i<^ NcOmraUy to, atij : tton 9lahLt. 

prepositioDB, produce no particular ^^ Supply tne conjunction ivcU: 

effect ; and as an additional ad- to evi away, bere abttagen. 

yantage afforded by these com- i> Accidentf bere SufaO. 

pounds, may be mentioned the ^ There are rarious forms in 

possibility of avoiding the frequent German for the pr(»er name Ligth 

repetition of the genitive relation, rian, ali of which nave the same 

a drawback from which even the form in both numbers. In acoord- 

Latin is not free. Nobody should, ance with the Greek Aif»tt we bare 

however, coin new compound terms the word Sig^cr ; whilst the forma 

without having mastered the lan- £tguner, Sigurer, and Sigitrioner, are 

ffuage. Special rules and hints for derived from the Latin Liaur, 

Forming compound substantivea ^* The ezpression auxuiary co- 

will be given in the course of the hortt may be tumed in German 

pi-esent work. into one compound term bj omit- 

« M<yMy, say : Sd^at» ; eager, ting the Iettar y in the first, and 

Begiettg ; to-^ ^ beffen tu bemfic^* replacing « by en in the seeond, 

tigen; notan,ì6xi\ nun, 9J{annf(^aft. word. 
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had gone out of the camp to fetch water, saw some snails 
crawling^ among the rocks on the back^ of the hill-fort. 
He picked up one or two; and as he went on pìcking 
moie,^ he carne at last almost to the top of the hill. 
Being^ corious to leach the yery^ summit, he made 
his way np^ with some difficnlty, and had a fall yiew 
of tìie fiat on which the town was built; for ali the 
Nnmidians^ were engaged on the opposìte side, where the 
fight was going on.^ Having well examined^ the place, 
and carefally observed^® the way down, he reported his 
discovery to Marius, and nrged him to make an attempt^^ 
on the fort by the part^^ where he had climbed up, offer- 
ing to lead the way. Marius sent a few men who were 
about him, ai%d the Ligurian with them,^' to examine the 
track that had been discovered. The reports of the 
men varied.^^ Some said that the thing was^^ easy, and 
others that it was difficult. However, the general had 
some confidence that the pian would do.^^ Accordingly, 
he selected five trumpeters and homblowers,^^ the most 
active^ that he could find, and four centurions^ to look 
after them. ♦ ♦ * 

The little company ^^ were directed toobey the Ligurian 
as their^^ gnide, and the next day was appointed for the 

1 Cf. Int. p. xviii. 18 Render trìth them by fammt, 

2 Back, Stàdfette. placìng this preposition before the 
9 Tum ke — mure, by ' whilst he words tìie Ligurvan, 

picked up alwaya more.' i* Variedy tautrten t)etf(ti«t>ett, t.«. 

• See Int. page xvi., e. * sounded contradictory.* 
« The word very, in the sense » See page 29, note 8. 

in which it ìb uaed bere, must be i^ The verb to do is bere a 

rendered in Gtorman by felbft synonym of * to suooeed/ 

« i/a<fe— «psBwent up. 17 The Romana are known to 

' NMimidian, SRumibiec. bave had two kinds of military 

• WoM going on, flattfanb. musicians, via. trumpeters and 

• Having well examirud, e&j: bomblowers. 

iiaAbem «...genau btfw^tigt. w Active, bere energtfdS). 

w CarefuUy obm-ved, say : f!(^... " The plural of (Senturio is, in 

gutgemerft ffattt ; doum, hore^inuntcr. Cterman, (Senturiotf, or more usually 

" Attempi « attack. (Sentutionen ; to—them, auf fie Sc^t 

^ £y the pari, wti b«r @«te av.8. ju gcBen. 

Two prepositions are frequently » Company, bere S£ru^))e; were 

used in German, as is the case directed, turo by 'received the 

bere, in order to express direction, order ;' to obey^ bere fotgen; 

or the oourse of a motion. si Use bere the dative. 
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ascent. The snail-picker^ had no doubt often climbed hia 
native rocks and mountains ; but bis companions were 
less expert than bimself. However, after a good deal of 
trouble and mucb fatigae,^ tbey reached the summit, at 
the back of the town. They found ali quiet, for the men, 
as on previous occasiona, were fighting with the Romans 
on the opposite side. Marius had kept the Numidians 
actively engaged ali that day^ up to the timewhen he was 
informed that the Ligurian and bis party had reached the 
summit of the hilL He then carne out from under the 
vinesB,* and cheering^ bis men, ordered them to advance 
to the Wall with their^ shields interlaced over their heads 
in the manner which the Komans named " testudo," or 
tortoise. At the same time the enemy were^ assailed 
with missiles from the engines, and with arrows and 
slings. The Numidians, who had often destroyed and 
burnt the vineae, did not fight from the walls, but® con- 
fidently carne out in front of them.® Wbile the battle 
was raging, ali at once the sound of homs and trumpets 
was heard at the back of the town. The women and 
children, who had crowded to^^ the front to see the fight, 
fled back in alarm ; they were foUowed by those who 
were nearest to the wall ;^^ and at last ali the Kumidians 
tumed their backs.^^ xhe Eomans pressed upon them,^^ 



1 Snail-picher, @^ne(f enfammfer ; tecedent, it must be rendered by 

native, heret^tìmaifflxd). The Italian aber ; when, however, it denies 

distrìct formerly called * IJguria' is entirely the antecedent, it is to be 

traversedby the Mari time Alps and translated by fontern, which was 

the Apennines. Clinìòedf erflommen. in Middle High German ' sunder,* 

3 After— fatigue, na^ vteler -3){tt^e a form stili existing in Englisb, 

unt) ^nf^rengung. with a cognate signiècation. 

3 Had — day. Inatte fcte SRumibicr ^ Confidenti^ — t/iem, tùdttn. mu» 

ten miiijen S!ag im Jlam^f bcfdjaftigt. tftig t>or ttefclben ^inau«. 

* The Latin term vinece may be ^^ To crowd to, ftrcmcn nac^ which, 
rendered by £auben« or Saufgang* being a verb denoting motion, is 
ìmtitn, or by the more espressive conjugated with fetn ; alann, i&t 
SaufbaQen, t.e. running halls. fìùrjung. 

* Cheerin^ = encouraging. ii Tum they — waW by Hhose 

* Tum tnth their by * the ; ' in- who were nearest to the wall 
ierlaced, transl. jufamtnengebaUen. foUowed them.' 

' Use the sin^lar number. ^^ Tumed their back» s fled. 

^ Wben the adversative con- ^^ PréMécf «pò» t^em, trcngen auf 

junction hut merely limits the an- ^e ein. 
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and passing over^ the bodies of tbe killed and woundtd, 
made their way^ to the wall without stopping to plunder,^ 
as we are told,* though we cannofc conceive^ that a poor 
Xumidian had anything upon him that was worth taking.^ 
— George Long, Decline of the Roman Bepublic, 



VI. 
A SIGN or THE TIMES. 

There was/ at ali e venta, one class by which the 
memory of Joseph IL was long Mid fondly cherished ;^ 
and it was that to the sympathies of which he would 
bave best loved to make bis appeal® The Austrian 
peasantry^® of German blood are at once an eminently 
loyal race, and one on wbioh" atfection and kindness are 
rarely thrown away. They were never misled in their 
jndgment of him. Even wben^^ kneeling before tbe 
camage of the pope,^^ they had no idea^* that they were 

^ Passing over, \nttm\it.. .ì)aì}xn* as is the case here (compare the 

fj^ttcn. ' French il y a) ; but if existence is 

2 Made their way^ famen fte. to be expressed in a definite man< 

* WithoìU — plunder, o^ne fic^ mit ner, we must uso the correspond- 
$lùnbcrn oufju^attcn. ing form of the verb fein. 

* To teli belonging to that class * By— cherished, bct ttt ^oftp^ ber 
of verbs mentioned in Ext. 22, note Smette lange in tl^eurem SInbenfen ftanb. 
b, we cannot use it in the passive ^ Render to — appeal, by an bcren 
voice in German unless we employ (g^mpat^ieeramftebfien ^Atte appcHixcn 
it impersonally ; as, I am told, mir mogcn. 

»irb gefagt. Here we should render i" Peasantry = peasants ; hlood, 

as we are told »te njtt ber^tet luerbcn. here 2lb!unft ; a — race, cine aiipcr* 

8 Though— coTUieive, obwo^l njtr orbentUc^ tubate JRaffe. 

UfA nt(^t benfen fònnen; upon him, ii Attd — lohich, bei ber. 

bei ftd^ 13 See page 41, note 9. 

« That^taJeing, boS be« Ste^menS 13 Pope Pius VI. visited Vienna 

toertl^ gemefen mflte. in 1782 with a view to persuade 

7 The impersonal phrases there the emperor to desist from his 

is, there was, are rendered by ti ecclesiastical reforms. 

gibt, ed gab, when existence is to be ^* No idea, transL feine 3bee ba* 

expressed in an indefinite manner, von. 
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assumìng an attitude of opposition to* their friend and 
emp^ror. No royal name lives among tbem at this day 
in reverential tradition so truly^ as that of Kaiser Joseph. 
Their estimate^ of him cannot he better expressed 
than in the simple apologue^ which is stili current in. 
Austria. The peasantry of a Styrian*^ village are met* 
to discuss the news of Joseph's death. They will noi 
believe it^ It is a lie of the Court nobles,® the lawyers, 
the lazy friars. While they are debating,® Information is 
brought of the arrivai, bit by bit,^® of the old order of 
things : theCarthusians have^^ retumed to the neighbouring 
abbey ; the Capuchins bave resumed their rounds ;^2 the 
Forstmeister^* and the gamekeeperhavereoccupied^* thèir 
lodges; and the^^ steward is sitting at the receipt^^ of 
feudal dues. The oldest peasant rises and takes off bis 
hat : " Then Joseph is dead indeed ; may Heaven bave 
mercy^® on bis souL" — H. Meriyale, Historical Studies. 

^ An — to, eine fctnbti(l(^e @tclluxg ^' ffave — rounds, mac^en toitUz 

gcgen ; roycU, here fùtfllict^. i^re 9tunben. 

3 Ltves — trilli^, erfceut ft(l(> Bei i' The Gormans in Austria use 

il^nen U9 auf tiefen Za% einer fo{(|>en commonly for Sorflnmflcr the term 

tratittonenen dl^rfunf^t SSalttneifier, which expressiou, how- 

3 If we do not wish to render ever, might be objected to because 

the above sentence freely, we must it is the name of «ome pianta, 

translate the term estimate by more particularly of the Asperula 

fDZeinung, expressed by bc^eic^net, odorata or *woo<lroof.' For tìie 

and tum in by ' through.' term gamekeeper there is in German 

^ Apolofffte, @age; is — eurrent, no general expresàon which would 

1UHÌ) tm Utnlauf tft. denote the same rank in ali parta 

B Styrian, fieterìfc^. of Grermany. It may often be 

^ Use the perfect of fu^ ver* rendered by Sòcfto;, and in the pre- 

fammedt ; to discuss, b^ptt(^tn. aant instance by 3Agec. 

7 Translate this and the follow- ^* To reoecupy, tokttc Scfi^nd^nirn 

ing it by the neuter pronoun, the (von) ; lodge, here Sòcfter^aut. 
same referring to a statement in ^^ The — receipt, ter ìBcncaltrr 

general. Beauffic^ttgt bie Gtnna^men ; feudal, 

^ Court nobles ss courtiers. feubat ; dv£s, Slbgaben. 

• To debaie, bebattirtn ; ii^omiar *• Àfay — kave merey. Use the 

iion, bie Sflad^ri^t. present oonjunctive (subjunctive) 

i<> Tum the--hiJt by * the graduai of ftc|> ctBarmeit, this mood being 

introduction;' oref^r, here Dtbnung. required in dausea oontaining a 

11 See page 24, note 10. prayer, request^ wish, hope, ha. 
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VII 

THE SHAKEES'i DINNER. 

These Shakera dine in sìlence.^ Brothers and siaters 
dine in a common^ xoom, at tables ranged^ in a line, 
a few feet^ apart They eat at six in the moming,^ at 
noon^^at six in the eyening ; foUowing*^ in this respect a 
nde which is ali but uniforma in America, especially in 
the western parts of this continent, from the Mississippi 
Et ver to the Pacific Ocean« They rally to^ the sound òf 
a beli ; file^^ into the eating-room in a single line, women 
going^^ np to one end of the room, men to the other, 
when" they drop on their knees for a short and sileni 
prayer; sit down and eat, helping"^^ each other to the 
food. JN'ot a word is^^ spoken, unless a brother should 
need some help from a brother, a sistor from a sister.^^ 

1 The Shakeri are a religious sect ^ At noon, itm bte SDMttagfflunte ; 

in America, the chief home of which tum followi'M hy 'they follow;' 

is the yillage of M»unt Lebanon, respect, here $tnftd)t. 

sitoated in the upper country of ^ Tum a -^n^form by a ' cua- 

the Hudson River. The English tom which is almost general/ 

term Shaker may be retained in ^ To rally to, \iàf t>nfammc(n anf. 

German, although it is translated ^^ Tojile, here fid^ht^tUn-, tingU, 

by some writers by the coined nnfaéfy; «oniefi goinff=s the women 

expression 'B<Ì}Vittn*Ùu&tet. or the go ; place end— room after other. 

more euphonic 3ttterer. ii W/ien, worauf. 

> Jhne in eilence, rffen fc^ncigcnt u There is no single equivalent 

}n SRtttag ; dine {in), fptifen, d:c. for the expression to help, and ita 

s Common is here to be rendered derivatives, in the sense of ' to 

by gemeinf(^aftU(^ ; the simple form present to at table/ It may be 

gemein would signify * mean.' rendered by ftc|> beticnen, anHetcn, or 

* Tum ranged, ésc, by 'which rctdfjen. The last term should be 
are ranged (aufgejleOtt) in a Une, used here. 

(Stette), some feet apart, (von etn« is See Eztr. é, note l. 

anb<r). ^* Tnaccordancewiththeremark 

'^ C£ Ext. 32, note d, made in the last note but one, we 

* Similar adverbial expressions must tum the whole phrase by 
are expr«»ed in German by the ' unlpss it be that a brother from a 
genitive cane, with or without the brother, or a sister from a sister,^ 
definite article, when they donate shiaild want something to be 
an habitual occurrence of an act ion. reached ' {ttxocA gereic^f ^aben ttwUtt)^ 
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A whisper serves.^ No oiie^ gosfaips wlth lier neighbour, 
l'or every one is busy with her own aff'airs. Even the 
help that any one may need is given and taken^ without 
thanks;* such forma of courtesy^ and politeness not being 
considered necessary in a family of saints. 

Elder^ Frederick sits at the end, not at the head, 
of one table ; "^ Elderess Antoinette at the other end. 
The food, though it is very good of * its kind, and very 
well cooked,*Ì8 simple, being ^ whoUy, or almost wholly, 
produce of the earth; tomatoes, roast apples, peaches, 
potatoes, squash,^® hominy, boiled com, and the like. 
The grapes are excel] ent, reminding me of those of Beth- 
lehem ; and the eggs — hard" egors boiled eggs, sorambled 
eggs^i — -are delicious. The drink ^^ jg 'v^ater, milk, and 
tea. Then we have pies,^^ tarts, candieg,^* dried fruits, 
and syrups. For my own part,^^ being a Gentile and a 
sinner, I have been indulged ^^ in cutlets, chickens, and 
home-made wines.^^ 

" Good food and sweet^® air," says Frederick, "are our 

1 To serve being bere a syno- 8 Tum ofhy 'in.* 

nym of 'to sufiBce,' translate by » Well eoohed, fot%f9Xt\q ^iitereitet; 

genùgen. heing, say: la. fie...au8...B«fle^t. 

3 The assertion referrìng to the V> Squash, Stnt1ì\% ; com, bere 

female portion of the company, we SKat« :the like, bn:glettì(>en. 

must employ the femmine of ^etn, n Éard — eggsy ijatt» unb n>et(f^gc' 

and of the corresponding term, focate @inr, 9ìùi^tet«. 

Sefccr, for every oiie. TransL vnth — n Drink, ®ctr4n! ; is, Beflel&t au«. 

affain by mit fi(^> fettfl. ^5 Pies, when not made of meat, 

3 Here again we must express as is evidently the case bere, i*etain 

the whole pbrase by some other the English name in Germau ; 

tum, viz. * even when something meai pies are called 8(eif(1(>)>afleten) 

is reached to any one, it is offered or simply ^afleten. 

aud accepted.' i* Candy^ Surfertoet!, is used in 

^ ThankSf bere ^anffagung ; Germau in the singular onl}- ; and 

S)ant alone might imply that the the equivalent of syrwpy denoting 

help offered was ungratefully or the sweet juioe of fruits, is Sruc^t' 

ungraciously received. faft. llie word @iru)) is employ ed 

* Courtesy, fcinet Slnflanb. in Gerraan for treacle. 

« Mlder, aelteficr. The article i^ For my own pari, h>a« mxdf 

may bere be omitted in accordanoe tctrtfft ; being , ba id^...btn. 

witb the mie, that common names ^^ ifse the passive imperfect of 

used as titles before proper names cegatiren (mit). 

require no article. ^7 We use in German for the ex- 

7 Tum ai — table by ' at the pression kome-made vnne the gene- 

lower, not at the upper, end of the ral term Dbftttxin, i.e. * fmit-wine.* 

one table.' JSlderà», SUUejie. u Tum here tweei by *fì«8h.' 
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only medicines." The rosy flesh^ of bis people, a tint 
but rarely seen in the United States, appeare to answer 
very well for his assertion,^ that in such a place no other 
physic is required.^ 

jS^o words* being spoken during meals,^ about twenty 
mimites serves® them amply for repast. One minute 
more, and the table is swept bare of dishes;"^ the plates, 
th^ knives and forks, the napkins, the glass,^ are cleaned 
and polished ; every article^ is returned to^ its proper 
place, and the sweet, soft^® sense of order is restored, — ' 
Hbpworth Dixon, ^ew America. 



Vili. 
BEN" JONSOK" 

Ben Jonson had written conjointly^^ ^th Chapman and 
Marston a comedy which contained some passages reflect- 
ing^^ on the Scottish nation. The authors were thrown 
into prison, and threatened^* with the loss of their ears 



1 ^/«*A, transl. 3!ctnt, m. (from the ^ Swept — disheSf say briefly ah» 

Latin tingere), to be pronounced in gebf(ft. 

German as in French ; the United ^ Olass must be rendered by 

States, bte SSereimgten ®taaten. ®(a«gefc^irr, if it is to denote in 

* To — cw«cr<io7i, bteSBol^rl^ritfcinet general the various articles made 
8e^ttm>timg ju Bcfìfttigen. of glaas. Render article by ©tùrf . 

' To he re^ired, nòt^tg fcin. The * Js—to, Bcflnbct fid^ hneber an. 

assertion being here a quotation ^^ For sweet and soft we should 

from another person {oratio obli- prefer in German the epithets 

qua), the verb must be used in the ' beautiful,' ' friendly ; ' sense, bere 

conjundive (called by some gram- ®efùp. 

marìans svbjunctive) mood, which "^^ Ben Jonson was a contempo- 

mood we should also use in Latin, rary of Shakespeare, to whom he is 

^ Use in German the singular. considered second as a dramatist. 

Cf. Int. p. xvi, e, and Ext. 4, n. h i'- ConjoinUy,%tmt\n^(i)CL^tXv^', pas- 

* The term meoÀs must here be sage (m a hook), Stette. 

tumed by ' the eating,' to avoid 13 'furn refiectina by the present 

the unnecessary repetition of the partiei})le of ' to blame,' using it 

same expression in one and the as an attributive adjective. 

same short sentence. i* The simple verb btoben would 

* Use iiere, in German, the here be inapplioable, since it is 
plural, and render more by nwi(). an intransitive verb, and could 
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and noses. Jonson had no considerable share in^ the com- 
position of the piece,^ and was, besides, in such favour,* 
that he would not have been involved;* but he voluntarily 
accompanied his two friends to prison, determined to share 
their fate. They were not tried ;^ and when Jonson was 
set at liberty, he gave an entertainment* to his friends. 
His inother was present on this joyous occasion, and she 
produced^ a paper of poison, which, she said, she^ in 
tended to have given® her son in his liquor"^® rather than 
he should submit to personal mutilation and disgrace, and 
another dose, which she intended^^afterwards to have 
taken berseli ^^ 



IX. 
A MAIDEN SPEECH.12 

The season^^ had hardly commenced when the "Bill^* 
for regulating Trials in Cases of High Treason"^^ was 

therefore Dot beused in the passive ^^ To inteTid, Beabfid^ttgen ; to — 

voice. But this verb cau assume a herself, say : feKjl ju nef men. 

transitive meaningbymeansof the ^^ As Àe nearest approach to 

prefix be. the idiomatic English expressioD 

1 To have a share in anything,- maiden speech, there has been 

an einer ®a^ %xtWd ^aben ; campo- coined the term QhrfUingdtebe, t.e. 

sitton, bere 91bfaffung. ' firstling-speech,' in the same 

' The piece alluded to was called way as we say (Sr^tingéUeb for 

Eaglwara Eoe. the first song written by a poet 

> The idiomatic expression is, or set to music by a oomposer. 

in German, ' to staiui in favour.' Some dictionaries translate maiden 

^ Involved, in bit ®a(^e wtKÌdtlt, speech by erfie fRttt only, which is 

to be used bere in the passive voice, neither a characteristic nor a oon- 

^ To try, bere vor ®en(^t fitUtn. venient generai expression. Th« 

< Entertainment being bere sy- literal translation, Sungfemrete, 

nonymous with 'feafit, banquet/ coined by some oontemporary Qer- 

transl. <9ajhnal^(. man writers, does not grammati- 

7 To produce, bere jeigen ; of = cally convey the same meaning as 
with. the English expresKion. 

8 Tum which — she by ' which i* The * Parliamentary' season is 
she, as she said.' called in German «Sefficn. 

^ Intended^given, I^Atie gebcn ^^ Retain the English expres» 

n^rflen. sion, using it as a fem. noun. 

10 Liquor, bere (Setrflnf ; thanr— " For—Treason, um fcaé tò)eri<tt«. 

submit, att ba$ et fM^...untetì»ùrfe; setfabren in *o4>\)trratb«fac^cn gu 

anwthm' dose, fine gtoeitc ìDofil. reguItTcn ; Commons » Ho)\ise. 
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again laid on the table of the Commons. Of the debates 
to which it gave occasiona nothing is known except one 
interesting circuinstance,^ which has been preserved^ by 
tradition. Among those who supported the Bill appeared 
conspicuouB* a young Whig of high rank, of ampie* 
fortune, and of great abilities, which had been assiduously 
improved by study.® This was Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Lord'^ Ashley, eldest son of the second Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and grandson of that renowned politician® who 
had, in the days of Charles the Second, been at one time 
the most unprincipled of ministers,^ and at another the 
most unprincipled of demagogaes.^ Ashley had just 
been retumed to Parliament^^ for the borough of Poole, 
and was^i in bis twenty-fifth year. In the course of his 
speech^^ he faltered, stammered, and seemed to lose the 
thread of his reasoning.^^ The House — then, as now, 
indulgent to^* novices, and then, as now, well aware 
that, on a first appearance,^* the hesitation which is the 
eifect^® of modesty and sensibility^*^ is quite as promising 
a^^ sign as volubility of utterance and ease of manner^^ — 

I Oeccuion, bere SScranlaffung. ^ When the term speeck is a 
' The term Hrcumstance being synonym of * disoourse, * oration,' 

here a synonym of ' incident/ we it must he rendered by fSttH ; but 

must render it by 3n)if(^enfatt. when denoting the ' faculty of 

s Hat been preservedf transL auf uttering articulate sounds/ it is in 

usa gefommen iji Geniian ®)ptad)t. To /alter, fiodtn. 

* Appeared coTispicuoiu, yà^nttt ^ For reasoning we may use 

nfcefonbecé . . . aitf. bere the expressive term ©ebanfen» 

Tum ampie by ' great/ and gang ; then., here bamafó. 

the subsequent adjective great by i^ To, gcgen; w«W aware, ùBcrjeugt. 

Bcbeutenb. Intelligent students will i* On — appearance, ìmm erfieii 

Boon find out that it is not always Sluftreten ; hesitation, @to(f m. 

possible or advisable to use the i* Tum effecl by ' consequence,' 

same epithets in ali languages. and use the indefinite article. 

* Tum which — studi/ by ' which i7 Sensibilitv, bere ®(j()ù(||ternl^eit, 
had been improved (gci)fi(cgt n>aren) i.e. *timidity. 

through industry and study.' ^^ Whenever the article is used 

^ Titles Hke Lord, Lady, Earl, with an attributive adjective, it 

&a, should remain untranslated. must, in Qerman, precede the 

8 Politician ss statesman. same. Quite os is here to be ren- 

* Use in both cases the nomina- dered by e6en fo, and promising 
tire singular j unprincipled, getotf* by welioerfprcdjjenb. 

fenloS. ^ Translate volubility of utterance 

1® To be retumed to Parliament, by the compound expression 3un« 

ittf $arl.ìment geroAMt tverbcn. gengelAujtgfiit, and eate qf manner 

II Tum «;a*by 'stood.* 
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encouraged him to proceed. ** How can T, Sir,"^ said the 
young orator, reco veri ng himself,^ "produce^ a stronger 
argument in favour of this Bill than my own failure?* 
My fortune,^ my character, my life, are not at stake. 
I am speaking to an audience^ whose kindness might 
well inspire me with courage. And yet, from^ mere 
nervousness, from mere want of practice in addressing® 
large assemblies, I bave lost my recoUection ;^ I am unable ^^ 
to go on with my argument. How helpless, then, must 
be a poor man wbo, never baving opened bis lips in 
public, ^^ is called upon^^ to reply, witbout a moment's 
preparation,^^ to the ablest and most experienced advocates 
in tbe kingdom, and wbose faculties^* are paralysed by 
tbe tbougbt, tbat if be fails^^ to convince bis bearers, he 
toill in a few bours die on a gallows, and leave beggary 
and infamy to tbose wbo are dearest to bim!"^^ It may 

by Scidjtigfctt tm SSortrag ; to prò- larly of students, &c. is called 2lubi» 

ceed, fcrtfal^ren. tortum or 3u]^6rcr[d(jaft. 

1 Eetain the English word, or 7 From, au« ; nervousness, transl. 
say J&crr ^rfifibcnt, which expression 3lcngftUd?fctt. 

would be used in a German Parila- 8 Jnaddressivg=iospe2k.he^oTe. 

ment. ^ My recoUection, transl. ^affung, 

2 To recover oneself, ft(f> fammctn. or, lesa literally, Un gaben, i.e. the 
8 To produce, bere ttorbrtngen. thread. 

The tema argument — to be prò- i® To he unable, nt^t tm ©tante 

nounced as a German word — may fctn ; araument, bere ©egeitflanb. 

be retained. ^^ Who— public. Tum the whole 

* ITie terra faiJure^ in its com- clause briefly by ' who has never 

prehensive signification, has no spokenpublicly,'connectingit with 

gingie equivalent, neither in Ger- the foUowing clause by unb nwn. 

man nor, I think, in most other i> To be called ufxm, aiifgcfcrfccii 

modem languages. Here the word fbttttn. VlMìQtoreplyfiiierkingdoTii, 

-9Ki§gefci(>i(f, i.e. * ili-fate,' might prò- ^^ In order to translate the 

perly be used. . phrase tcithout a moment s pre- 

6 Fortuna standing here for -paration with literal faithfulness, 

' possessions, wealth/ is to be we should be obliged to spin it out 

rendered by SScrmógen ; character, to * without that one grants bina 

flluf; ar«, <!{;(;., iìel^nmd^taufbem@))tele. even (aud^ nur) a moment to bis 

' When the word audience, preparation ; * but we can easily 

refers, as is the case here, to an a^oid this tum by simply saying' 

assembly consisting of regularly ol^nc trgenb tatltì^ SScrbercituitg. 

appointed membei-s, we generally i* FacultieSj ®nftt9Mftt. 

use the word 33erfamnilung ; when ^* That—fails, ba$ et, toenn ed tl^m 

referring to an assembly of prò- ntcftt gcitngt ; on a, am, 

miscuous listeners, it may also ^** And—him. This clause will 

be rendered by $uWtfum, and an best be turaed by * and will leave 

a:j8«mbly consisting more particu- behiud those who are the dearest 
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rcasonablj be snspected^ that Ashley's confusion and the 
ingenious^ use which he made of it had been carefolly 
premeditated.^ His speech/ howeyer, made a great 
impressìon. — Magaulay, History of England. 



A SELF-DUBBED5 MESSENGER 

On the eyenìng of the battle an officerà of the Ziethen 
Hussars, who were forwerd*^ in the puFsuit, rode as far 
as® the gates of Kbniggratz,® and, finding^® there were 
no eentrìes outside, rode%; the goard, immediately on 
aeeing^^ him in his Prussian uniform, tumed out^^ and 
seized him, when,^^ with a ready presence, he declared he 
had^* come to demand-^^the capitulation of the fortresa. 
He was conducted to the commandant, and made the 
same demand to^® him, adding that^^ the town would 

to him in poverty and dis^puoe/ ^® Firiding—outtvle, Bay: ba et 

The superlative dearest is to be timt ©c^ilbhj'ac^e fcciftlbfi »orfaitt>. 

used sulstantively: bic3:^euer|lcn. " Supply 'he;' the—ieeing, fo 

i Jt—suspected. Tum hore by »i« bie aOa^e i^n...erB(i(ft«. 

' one cau well assume with reason ' ^ Tumed out, txat {te tn« ®cn>e^t. 

(mtt ®runb annr^men). ^ When, bere norouf ; a ready 

3 Ingenùmt, bere gental. presence, tafc^e (Seijìcégcgeiitoart. 

' Bad—premeditated, plcmmdfxQ ^* Use the perfect conjunctive, 

tNnr^ereitet toax* and remember that to come i» a 

* See page 81, note 12. verb denoting motion. 

B Sel^-dubbedj felBfiemannt. ^^ To demand, focbcnu 

< Officer is bere the subject of ^^ To moke a deniand to any one, 

the sentence, and rode the assertion. on 3emanb cine Sfoiberung fieUen. 

Ziethen Huesan, 3tetl^en'f(^e «^ufaten. ^^ By omitting bere the con- 

7 Who toere foncard, say : bte ftd junction that we obtain a more 
... votgenmat ^fatteti. To the term rbythmical construction, since tbe 
puTiuit add ' of the enemy/ sentence assumes by tbis omission 

8 The literal translation of asfar the form of a direct principal 
as would bere be an Anglicism; clause, and the inharmonioua 
transL the same by bié gu. aocumulation of verbs is thus 

> Koniggratz is a fortress on the avoided. 6ood wrìters bave often 
Elbe, in Bohemia. The battle recourse to tbis ezpedient, a cir- 
alluded to was fought near that cumstance which the student ai 
place on 3rd July, IcCé. German shoiUd bear in mind. 

D 
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be bombarded if not surrendered^ within an hour; the 
commandant, imconscious^ that he -was not dealing^ with 
a legitimate messeDger, courteously refused to capitolate ; 
but* the Russar was conducted out of the* town, passed 
througtf the guard at the entrance, and got off safely® 
without being made a* prisoner. — H. M. Hozier, Tht 
Seven Wttk^ War. 



XL 
DON JOHN OF AUSTEIA^ AT LOUVAIN. 

Meantime Don John of Austria carne to Louvain. 
* * * The object® with which Philip had sent him to 
the Netherlands,® that he might^® conciliate the hearts 
of the inhabitants by the personal graces^^ which he had 
inherited from his imperiai father, seemed in a fair way of 
accomplisbment;^^ for a was^^ not only the venal applause 
of titled^* sycophants that he strove to merit, but he 
mingled gaily and familiarly with^^ ali classes of citizens. 

1 If not surrenderedf toenn bie ' Objectf bere 9lbfi(^t. 
Ueberaabe mcl(|t . . . etfolgte. • Insert the expletive 'namely.* 

a Uncorucious, transl. nic^t a^- i<> Use the pres. cond. of nvòQtn, 

ntnt, i.e. * not anticipating/ and tum conciliate by tnn. 

s To deal, bere unterlanteXn ; ^^ Ora4:es, transl. Stebendwùcbtgfett. 
legitiìiiaie, say: efftrieUen. 13 Tum in — accomplishment by 

* By placing hU after Hussar 'upon a good way to be accom- 
the assertion becomes more em- plished.* To accomplish, erfùOen. 
phatic. Out qf the, }Ut . . . I^inaud. is The English usage of making^ 

^ Passed through,pa^itte;atth£,am. a verb emphatic by it is^ was, Jec, 

* To gei off safely, glùcflid^ tat^on thai, is not required in German, 
fommen. See page 36, note 4. where the emphasis can be saffi- 

7 Don John of Austria, fre- ciently marked by ìnverting the 

quently called 2)on 3uan b'^ilufhia; regular order of words, and begin- 

Bon of the Emperor Charles V., ning with the term to be em- 

was bom at Batisbonne in 1546, phasized. 

and died at the fortified camp of ^^ Titled, transl. vome^m. 

Namur in 1578. In 1576 he had ^ To mingU—with, bere fidf aiu 

been appointed Oovemor to the fi^lie^en. See page 24, note 8 ; 

disaffected Netherlands by his gaiiy, fvòl^ù^; familiarly, vcctrou* 

brother, Philip II. Louvain, ìiòvnn. ud)» 
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Everywhere hìs handsome face and charming mannei^ 
produced their naturai effect. He dined and supped^ with 
the magistrates in the Town-house ; honoured^ general 
banquets of the burghers with his presence ; and was 
affable and dignified, witty, fascinating, and commanding,* 
by turns. 

At Louvain the five military guilds^ held a solemn 
festival. The usuai invitations were sent to the other 
societies and to ali the maTtial brotherhoods the country 
round. ^ Gray and gaudy processions, sumptuous ban- 
quets, military sports, rapidly succeeded each otherJ 
Ùpon the day of the great trial of skill^ ali the high 
fimctionaries® of the land were, according to custom, 
invited, and the Govemor was graciously pleased^® to 
honour^^ the solemnity with his presence. Great was the 
Joy of the multitude when Don John, coniplying with 
the habit^^ of imperiai and princely personages in former 
days, enroUed himself, cross-bow^' in band, among the 

^ Charming manvier, nnntf)* tic nicety by xneans of a simple 

meniti JHJcfen. prefix ; general, here òffentt^. 

* He — supped, cr fpeijle ju UTiittag * Commandingj e^rfur<l(>tgebtetent) ; 

uitb gu 2lBcnt). put hy turns, abtuedjfelnt, after was. 

8 To honour means both el^ten ' Military guild, ®(!(|ù(jengtlke ; 

and Bee^ten ; but there is a very to hold (a festival), begel^en. 

nice distinction batween these two ^ The country round, in ber Um» 

yerbs. (S^rcn signifies ' to enter- gcoenb ; gay, getter ; gaudy, bunt. 

tain feelÌDgs of respect,' i.e. to ^ To succeed each other, auf 

revere^ to esteem, &c., as Honour einanber fotgen. 

thy father and thy moth«r, ®^re 8 Trial of skill, RunftìpToU. 

'Sèattt unb !Wuttcc. ìBee^ren means • Functionary, SBeamte. 

'to show inarks of civility and ^^ Was graciotulypleated,lve^j^ify 

respect/ i.e. to favour a person or gtiAbtg ^ttah. 

thing by any outward distinction, ii See above, note 3. Solem,' 

as 'Pavour me with a visit,' JBecl^tcn nity, bere ScfHù^fcit. 

<^e mv^ mtt etnem ^efut^e. Here the ^^ Conijplying with the haìnt and 

Prìnce favoured the burghers with in former aays, is to be rendered 

his presence: we must therefore bytheclausebemel^ematigen^ebrauc^ 

say, (5t httìfxtt bte ^antette, since et ... nac^fommenb. 

tbztt, &c. woxild signify *he revered i' Use the definite article both 

uie banquets.' The present case with cross-bow and hand, and re- 

may aptly serve to iUustrate the tain the elliptical construction, 

great advantage which the Grer^ which is generally used in German 

man language derives from the when the accusative is followed, 

inseparable prefixes, there having as is the case here by an adv. exp. 

been achieved here, as in innumer- of place, yiz., enroUed — hand, jl(f> 

able other instancea. a characteris- ben U3ogen in ber ^anb . . . aufnel^men lief . 

D 2 
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competitors. Greater stili was the enthusiasm ^hen the 
conqueror^ of Lepanto ^ hrought down^ the hird, and was 
proclainied* king of the year amid the tumultuous hilarity 
of the crowd. Accordìng to custom, the captains of the 
goild suspended a golden popinjay^ around the neck of 
his Hìghneds, and, placing themselves in processione^ 
followed^ him to the great church. Thence,® after the 
customary relìgions exercises,^ the mnltitude proceeded* 
to the hanquet, where the health of the new king of the 
cross-howmen^^ was pledged in deep potations.^^ — Motlby, 
Eise of the JhUch RepvJblic. 



XII. 

WOESE THAI^ HIS EEPUTATIOK 

I have, while^2 ^n. England, heard and read more than 
once of the " docile ^^ cameL" If " docile" means stupid, 

1 When the word coTuqueror is ' Placing — pro<;éMton., transL in- 

Bynoiiymous with ' Victor/ it is bem fle cine ^tocejfion bilbcten. 

rendered by ®ieger. 7 The third person plural of 

3 Don John gained the great the personal pronoun must here 

naval battio of Lepanto against the be inserted. 

Turks in 1572. ^ Thervce, ttm ta auS ; religioiu 

8 Brougkt down, transl. l^eroB" exercUes, ^nt>a(^tdùbu(tgen. 

f(^o§. • To proceed, here ^ BegeBen. 

^Tnjoal.ioasproclaimed'bYXDUttt ^^ Crost-bowmen, 31rmbrutlf(^ù^cn. 

ouSgerufen mm, in accordance with ^^ Was — potaJtionSf in flarfen Bugen 

the mie tnat verbs of choosìng, getrun!en toucbe. 

appointing, declaring, considering, ^ If ih» word while istranslated, 

and the like, do not govem in we must give the sentence in a 

German, as is the case in English, complete form, i.e. 'while I was 

Latin, and Greek, tv>o accusatives, in England.' We can, however, 

but express the office or dignity tu construe the clause in a stili more 

which a person has been appointed, elliptical manner by omitting that 

&& by ju with the dative. The adverb altogether, since the ad- 

person appointed is alone put in verbial expression of place is in 

the accusative, unless the passive similar cases quite sufficient ia 

construction be employed — as is German, vie, /Aav«tA JE^ft^/afKÌ. 

th{9 case in the above sentence — ^ When c{oa7«refersto tne tem» 

when the nominative is used. per of animals, it is rendered bj 

• Tum here popinjat/ simply by fanft : to ìnean, here bebeuten. 
'bird.' 
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well and good;^ in aneli a^ case the carnei is the very' 
model of dociUty. But if the epithet ìs intended* to 
designate an animai that takes an interest in^ its rìder, so 
far as a beast can ;^ that in some way^ nnderstands his 
intentions, or shares them in a subordinate fashion ;^ that 
obeys from® a sort of submissive or half fellow-feeling 
with bis master, like the borse and elephant ; then I say 
that the camel is by no means docile : yery much the con- 
trary.^® He takes no heed of^^ his rider; pays no atten- 
tion^2 whether he be on his back^® or not ; walks straight 
on wben once set a-going, merely because he is too stupid 
to tum aside j^* and then, should some tempting thorn^* or 
green branch aliare him out of ^* the path, continues^^ to 
walk on in this new direction simply^^ because he is too 
dull to tum back into the rìght road. His only care is to 
cross ^® as much pasture as he conveniently can while 
pacing mechanically onwards, and for.effecting^ this his 
long flexible neck sets him at great advantage;^^ and a 

^ Well and ffood, bere fo mag tnem um. StamA beizig neuter in 

eS ^inae^cii. German, the corresponding pro- 

^ Tum here ttieh a by ' tbis/ noun should be used throughout. 

* Here the word very is synony- "^ Pays no attention, render 
mous with * raaL' * true ' — the a^tt n^t batauf. 

French vrat. In German the ad- i' B^—òaek, i§m auf beni Slùden 

jective must here be preceded by ft^K ; Mt a-going, in lìSettegung ge« 

the indefinite article. brocbt. 

* Bia^ii»Unded, say briefly : fott " To twm atide.wm. aBautenfen. 
oBnr ber 9ludbtu({ (t.«. expreuion). i^ Thom, here S>inmBufa. 
The supine is not used after the i* To allure ouiqf, oBIoden «on. 
auxiliary Terbs of mood. '^ The verb to eontvMu, referring 

^ Thepreposition»», referring to to an infinitive, as above, is gene- 
taire interest, is rendered by an. rally ezpressed by the adverb metter, 

' Tum as — cwn, by ' it is possible and sometimes by fort. The incli- 
to a beasi.' tive is in this case used in the 

7 In some way, gennffermaf en. same tense as the yerb to continue. 

* The aboye cóause will beat be Supply 'it' after the finite verb. 
rendered idiomatically by trans- ^ Sim^ly ss merely ; d%Ul s 
lating shares ihem by auf biefelben stupid ; intOj bere ' upon.' 
«nac^t, «ad fashion by ®tab. ^^ To cross, say : iì6cc . . . ju ge^cn ; 

* From, transl. aul. The term paUure, SBeibe^la^, to be used bort 
/eZ^owmay here be rendered by the m the plural ; conveniently, mit 
adjective famerabfi^afttti^ ; but then !iBequem(tti(^!eit. 

with should be tumed by * fon' »> To effect, bctoerflìettigen. See 

*• Very — contrary, ganj iw (De* Ertr. 9, note a. 

gcni^eiL si To set at advantage, fBott^etlc 

^^ To tale heed of, here fu^ tùm» getoA^rctu 
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hard^ blow or a downright^ kick alone has any influence on 
htm whether^ to direct or impel. He will never attempi to 
throw you* off bis back,^ sucb a trick being far beyond^ 
bis limited comprebension ; but if you* fall off, be will 
never dream ^ of stopping® /or yoM, and walks on just tbe 
same,® grazing wbile be goes,^® witbout knowing or caring 
an atom^^ wbat bas become of you.^^ /^ tnmed loose,^^ it 
Ì8 a tbousand to^* one tbat be will never find bis^^ way 
back to bis accustomed bome or pasture, and tbe first 
comer^® wbo picks bim up^"^ will bave no paxticular sbyness 
to get over ;^^ Jack or Tom are ali tbe same^® to bim; and 
tbe loss of bis old master and of bis former cameline^ 
companions gives bim no regret,^^ and occasions no endea- 
vour to find tbem again. One only symptom will^ he 
give tbat be is aware^^ of bis rider, and tbat is^* wben the 



1 The literal translation of hard 
with reference to blow is also used 
in German, but mostly when the 
word is employed nguratively; 
used in the primitive seose, the 
usuai German epithet is jlat!. 

9 Dovmright, here entf^iteten, i.e. 
'decided;' kick, gfuftritt. 

' Tum whetJier by *be it,' and 
transl. to impel by anj^men. 

* Thepronoun you, used in Eng- 
tish colloquiai speech indefinitely 
for ' one, any one/ is usually ren- 
dered in German by man, Setnanb, 
or SRtemanb; by the two latter, 
more generally, when you occurs 
in the accusative, as is the case 
here. 

^ Suppress in German the words 
hÌ8 bacXf the verb to throw cff 
fully indicating the action. Trick, 
@trcic^. 

* Tum far heyond by 'much 
too lìigh for;' comprehension, here 
àScrltanb. Tum you by ' the rider.' 

7 He— Creanti. We use in German 
the idiomatic expression ed f&Ilt 
il^m nic^t im Zxaumt etti. 

® To stop, here flel^en BteiBen. 

" And—»avM, fonbem c8 fc^reitet 
ru^ig koeita:. 

^^ While he goes may be brìefly 



tumed in German by im (Bt^tn, to 
be placed before grazing, tocibenb. 
Cf. Int. page xyìl, g. 

^^ Caring an aiom, translate 
fu^ im ®mngflen barum ju fùm* 
metn. 

^ Tum here of you by * of (aitó) 
his rìder.' 

i> Tumed loose, lodgekffen. 

1* To, here gegen. 

16 See Extr. 34, note h. Aeciu- 
tomed home, here getoól^nli^enSlufent» 
l^tMort ; pasture, 9Beibc)>((^. 

w rA«^r»i corner isidiomatìcaUy 
rendered in German by ber dtftt 
f&tftt. 

17 To pick up, here aufgteifcn. 

18 Toget over, figfuratively ùBer* 
tannben; Jack, tèe, 8&j^arac!ttt^tttx. 

1* Are—same, axU i^m gtet(^. 

^ Omìt the adjective cameline. 
Generally it would be rendered by 
the noun Stamtt which is, however, 
not applicable here. 

21 To giveregret,Stummttmai^ 

^ This emphatic future noi 
being used in German, the prin- 
dpal verbs must be rendered by 
the present indicatlTOk 

s> To be awoTt, here jlt^ (o»vf t 
fein. 

^ Tum and tkat it by 'namely.' 
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latter is alwut to mount^ him; for on such an^ occasion he 
i^iU bend back bis long snaky neck towards bis master, 
open bis enormous jaws to bite, if be dared/ and roar 
out a tremendous sort of groan,* as if to complain of^ 
some entirely new and unparalleled inj astice about to be 
done bim.® In a word/ be is from lirst to last an un- 
domesticated^ animai. — W. G. Palgrave, Narrative of a 
Year^s Joumey through Central and Eastern Arabia. 



XIII. 

SPEEDY» PROMOTIOK 

A remarkable anecdote is related^^ by Voltaire of ^^ tbe 
circumstance tbat obtained for Léonard Torstenson^^ bis 
first commission.^^ He bad been in dose attendance on ^* 
tbe King of Sweden^* during tbe campaign in livonia in 
1624,^' and it bappened,^^ at a moment of impor-tance,^^ 

1 To mount is rendered by io To relate, et^fll^fcn. 

ftnqtn when it is used intransi- ii Tum a — of by ' Voltaire re- 

tively, but it assumes a transitive lates a remarkable anecdote (Slncf* 

meanin^ by means of the insepar- bote) of (in ^-Bejug auf)/ 

able prefix 6e, which possesses the ^^ Tum thcU — Torstenson by 

facultyoftransforming intransitive 'through which L. T. obtained.' 

verbs into transitive ones. General Torstenson, bom 1603 at 

* On such an, f>ti btefer. Forstena, in Sweden, was one of 
' Dared, say ben 3Kut^ boju Inatte, the principal generals in the Thirty 

* And—groan, unb ftòpt cine 9lrt Years' War. He particularly ex- 
f(^t«fhft>cn ®efl6]^ne« au8. celìed as a strategist, of which 

^ As — of,aÌ&tihii ftcj> BcHagcn quqlity he gave, as related above, 

tDoKte ùÉ>cr. When an infinitive is an early proof under the oommand 

preceded by as if, we generally of Gustavus Adolphus. 

express the oondition by al8 ob... ^^ Commission (in military af- 

tDottte ; unparalleled, B€tft)teffo«. fairs), Dffijierftellc. Less briefly, but 

« About — him, bte man il^m an* more eleg^ntly, we might render 

tl^un mxlL it here by ^ncnnung ;|um. Offtjtier. 

7 We say in German ' with one i* Place he—Sieeden, Befanb et 
word;' from — last, transL bur(^« fid^ fletè um ben Jtòni^ t)on @(^tDeben 
aiti. after '1624.' Livonta, iitfiaìCt, 

8 Undomesticated, «ngeffltigea, ùe. " Cf. Extr. 49, note 6. 
onsociable. *' To happen, here ^ fùgen. 

» Speedy, fc^nell. ^' Tum m German the above 
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that hìs Majesty had no staff officer near him.^ Accordmgly 
he entrusted^ an order for an important movement to 
thehands of Ms squire, who, seeing a change in the eneni3r's 
pian of attack as he rode along,^ took npon himself ^ the 
bold responsibiHty of making a corresponding^ change in 
the directions that hìs sovereign directed him to give.^ 

"Sire,"^ said the youth on^ hia return to his royal 
master's side, " forgile* me for what I have done ; but 
when I saw the enemy was changing his line, I made a 
corresponding change in your^^ Majesty 's orders." 

GustavTis made no answer at the time;^^ but in the 
evening, when the page was about^^ ^q serve the table,^^ as 
was his wont,^* he was eommanded to sit down at the 
king's side,^^ when the good-humoured monarch, threaten- 
ingi^ him with the hand, said : " Young man, what yoa 



expression by 'in an important and supply the oonjunction ' that ' 

moment.' The pronoun his before after saw. Line, here ®tellung. 

names of titles, as Majesly, Excel- "^^ The pronoun @uet was for- 

lency, &c., is in German tumed by merly written (SrtDa; which obsolete 

the abbrevìated form <Se. = ®eine : mode of spelling is stili officially 

the pronoun ^f^xt, however, is in retained before titles, but is gene- 

such cases rendered in fulL rally given in the abbreviated form 

1 Near him, 6ei ftd[^. ^xo., which stands for ali the ro- 

* Render here to entrust by an- spective forms of @uer. 
fietttauen, for by ju, and squire by ii Tum made — time by ' an- 
$age; in which last word the lettor swered nothing in the moment ;* 
g is pronounced soft, as in French, in the, here am. 

and the e short, as in Sreube. ^^ The phrase to he ahout, denot- 

8 Tum the clause who — oIoti^ ing near futurity, is rendered in 

by ' who, when he as he rode along German by im 93egriff fetn, and some- 

(beim iDa^inrciten) a change in the times by n)ottte, which latter ex- 

plan of attack (9(ngrtffg)}{an) of the pression corresponds, in this sense, 

enemy saw (here (emerite).' to the English wanted, 

^ Took upon himself, ùbetnal^m. ^3 To serve the tahle. Bei S^afel 

^ CorrespoTidinff^ entfOTed^^ento. aufjutoarten. 

• Tum in — gtve by *in the i* Tumaswashistmmtmnpìyhy 
order which the king had given 'as usuai,' and wat eommanded 
him for delivery ' (jur ìBcflettung). by ' received the order.' Why the 

7 This term, derived from the verb befel^Un, which govems the 
Latin senior, is also used in German dative of the person and the acca- 
in addressing kings, &c. ; the i is sative of the tning, cannot be used 
pronounced as in German, but the in the passive voice will be seen 
e is mute. firom Ext. 22, note 6. 

8 Render here on by the prep. ^^ At. ..side, neSen; when, here 
Bei, and to. .. side simpfy by ju. tootauf ; good-humoured, gutcjeUunt. 

B Use the 2ndpers. pi. of vtrgeBen, ^^ See Int p. xvii., g. 
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did this* moming might have cost you your life ; but I 
see in you that you have the qualities of a great general, 
ind I make you an ensign^ in a company of my Guarda."' 
— SirEdw. Cust, The Warriors of the Thirty Tears' War. 



XIV. 

GOETHE AT THE AGE OF TWEN^TY.* 

Goethe reached Strasburg on the 2nd Aprii, 1770. He 
was now turned^ twenty ; and a more magniiicent youth 
never, perhaps,® entered the Strasburg"^ gates. Long be- 
fore celebrìty^ had fixed ali eyes uponhim he was likened 
to an Apollo ; and once, when^ he entered^® a dining-room, 
people^^ laid down their knives and forks to stare at^^ the 
beautiful youth. Pictures and busts, even when most 
resembling,^^ give but^* a feeble indication of that which 
was most^*^ striking in his appearance : they give the form 

^ Render this by Beute, the lime French lorsqtte; 2nd, by ìoenn, when 

of moming havìng already passed ; it denotes an indefinite or habitual 

and render mighi by the infinitive occurrenoe, — in this senso when 

f ònneii. is equivalent to ' whenever ;' Srd, 

' See page 36, note 4. by toann, in questions, signifying 

> Ouards, bere SeiB&>a(fie. 'at what timo;' 4thy by toorau^ 

* Supplv the word 'years.* when standing. for 'upon or after 

* Trans!. torn«(2 by ttber ; magni' which.' 

ficent, l)txtl\df. ^^ To enUTf treten (in). 

* Use bere the adverb ìdo% which ^^ When people signifies persona 
indicatesmoreforciblythantnelletc^t in general, in the senso in which 
the probability of an event. Ths,t it is used bere, we render it in 
adrerb is generally placed before German by Beute ; when, however, 
the word which has the prindpal it denotes the ' commonalty/ we 
aooent, — ^here the term never, Èn- translate it by fSolt, as in French 
iered^ f am . . . burd(>. by peuple, and in Latin by popvr 

7 Use the genitive case, and see lus, 

Extr. 11, note a. ^^ To stare at, bere unjìaunen. 

8 Celebriti/, tttSiuffm. Tumjixed ^^ Even — resemJbling, fetbji He 
— him by ' drawn the eyes of ali dl^nUAften. 

(Sfler) upon him.' ^^ When hU ia synonymous with 

* Whffn can, as a mie, be ren- onlv, it is rendered by nur j when 
dered in four different ways : — with merely, by bto^. IncUeation, 
Ist, by ali, when it denotes an oc- transl. ^egriff. 

cmrenoe that has once taken place, ^ Most striking, am auffallentflen ; 
'- ^Ì8 senso it corresponds tothe appearance, aaj Auperti Grfc^einung. 
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of the features,^ but not the play of features ; nor^ are 
they very accurate as to the fomL 

HÌ8 features were large^ and liberally cut, as in the fine 
sweeping lines* of Greek art. The brow was lofty and 
massive;^ and from beneath it shone large lustrous brown 
eyes of marvellous beauty, their pupils^ being of almost un- 
exampled size. The slightly aquiline^ nose was large, and 
well cut. The mouth was full, with a short, arched, upper 
lip, very sensitive and expressive;® the chin and jaw* 
boldly proportioned ; and the head rested on a handsome 
and muscular^® neck. 

In stature ^^ he was rather above the middle size : but 
although not really tali, he had the aspect^^ Qf ^ tali man ; 
and is usually so described, because bis presence^^ was veiy 
imposing. His frame^* was strong, muscular, yet sensitive. 
Dante says this contrast is^^ in the nature of things, for • 



** Quanto la cosa è piti perfetta, 
Vìh. senta '1 bene, e cosi la doglienza. 



»» • 



^ Feature (of a face), 3u() ; play line. The expression aquiline nose 

of features, ^itntn^piti. would be rendered by Slblernafe, 

3 When noì' ìntroduces a sen- ^hilst a slightly aquiline nose must 

tence, itis rendered byau(t>...md;t; be somewhat freely translated by 

and when it foUows the negative nntUxéfytQtìiOQtntfflaft.Wellfhereftin. 
neitker, by no<l(|. Accurate, genau; * Very — expressive, duf crii fenfttiv 

as to, n>aS...betrtfft. unb auébrucfdooQ. 

s Render here large by f ùl^n, and ^ The article must be repeated 

liberally by tttl ; cui, here gebiibct. before JCinnbaden ijaw), since it 

* The —7 linee, Un f(f|òn gefdt^toutt' differs in number and gender from 
gcnen Sinien. the preceding noun. Boldly prò- 

'^ Massive, here getoòlBt ; from portioned, in fùl^nen iproJ?ottu)nett. 
heneath it, unter terfelSen l^ewot ; of, '^^ Muscular, muéfuló«. 
here t)on. ii In stature, wn ©eftatt ; raiher, 

* Pupil (of the eye) is in German here etn>a« ; middle size, fDìittcIgròBc. 
$u))i&e. We have also two genuine ^^ Aspect, 9lugfel^en ; tum tauU by 
Teutonic words for the same thing, ' tall-^rown ; ' transl. so by ali foU^ec. 
— vìz, the homely Sluaapfel, i.e. the f Fresence, here ^jerfònltc^c (5r- 
apple of the eye ; and the poetical [(^einung ; imposing, tm^omrrnt. 
*)lugenftrm; i.e. star of the eye. ^* Frame, in the senso in which 
Size, here ®rof e. it is used here, means in German 

7 There is in Grerman no exact itcrperbau. Transl. yet by unt to^. 
equivalent for the adjective aqui- ^^ Use here the verb licgen. 

* Longfellow translates the abore with literal faithfùlness by — 

" As the thixig more perfect is. 
The more it feels of pleasure and of pain.'* 

Da^ntb'b Inferno^ Canto VI. t. 107, àc 
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Excelling^ in ali active sports,^ he was almost a barometer 
in sensitiveness' to atmospheric influences. 

Such, extemally, waa^ the youth who descended at^ the 
hotel Zum Geist, in Strasbnrg, this® 2nd Aprii, and who, 
rìdding himself of ^ the dust and "ennui" of a long im- 
pnsonment in the diligence,^ sallied forth^ to gaze at the 
famous cathedral,^® which made a wonderfal inipression on 
him as^^ he carne np to it^^ through the narrow streets. — 
G. H. Lewes, Life of Goethe, 

^Thepresentparticipleinipljiiig lued, with the French pronunda- 

hereaooncessionjtumitby'tQough tion, in German. The words OHI* 

he exoelled;' and insert in the or ^^ntVbmaQtn are also employed 

prìmcipal dause^ to be ^yen in an as equivalent-s for that term. 

inverted form, the conj. bo^ after ^ Sallied forth, transl. fort citte ; 

he. To excel, bere ftdd audjetc^nen. to aaze ai, here befel^en. 

s There does not ezist in most ^^ The cathedral (of Strasbui^) is 

Continental languages a single equi- commonly called in German ber 

valent for the comprehensive term (@ttafburger) SWùnjìer; which term 

tpcrL The English term has been being derived from the GrsBco- 

fMlopted abroad, but more in refer- Latin ezpression monatteriunif is 

enee to borse races. Render here sometimes also used in the neuter 

<icttv€ ejporU by SeiBeéùBuitgtn, and gender, 

see the note to Ext. 7. '^ The conjmiction ae mav gene- 

s Transl. in tensitiveness by in rally be translated in tho follo wing 

frìncr <^m)>finblt(^!ett, and tnm to by ways : — Ist, in comparisons by ale 

' agaìnst.' or hne ; by the latter more generally 

* TransL euch — was by fo toat when perfect equality is to be ex- 
boj Scucete, and put yowth in the pressed. In tibis case as is fre- 
genitive case. quently rendered by fo mie, more 

<( To descend ai (an hotel, &c.), particularly when two actions are 

oBfietgeit in. Goethe makes use of compared : e.g. He ads as he speaks^ 

thìs identical verb in relating his ^ l^anbelt fp tote et f^rtc^t. 2nd,when 

arrivai at Strasbuj^ in his auto- it occurs twlce — before and after an 

bic^raphy ^SS^al^tlJ^ett unb S)i(|>tung. " adjective — the first eu is generally 

Th« hotel alluded to he simply rendered by fo : e,g, As cold asice, 

calls SBtrtBSBaud. ®o falt nne Ì\i. 3ra, when it stands 

* TransL nere <Au by anbemBe» for *ìf* it is rendered by n>enn; 
fagten; and see for the construction when for 'since' by ba; when for 
ol the above sentences Extr. 4, ' because ' by mcit ; when for whilst 
note a. by tea (sometimes by tote) ; and 

' Render here riddlng — of by when for the conj. wherif as above, 
aBfc^ùttelnb ; ennui, bie Sangetoeite. by atS. 
B The expression diligence is also ' ^' CauM — ii, vot bemfetBen anfam. 
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XV. 

THE PILGEIMS.1 

The^ next day they rose at five : their moming prayers' 
were fìnished, when,* as the day dawned, a war-whoop and 
a flight* of arrows announced an attack from Indiana.® 
They were^ of the tribe of the Nausites, who knew the 
English^ as kidnappers ; but the encounter^ was witbout 
farther resnlt. Again^** the boat's crew give tbanks to 
God,^® and steer their bark along the coast for the distanr« 
of ^^ fìfbeen leagues. But no convenient harbour is^^ ^^ 
covered. The pilot of the boat, who had been in these 
regions before, gives assurance of a good one,^^ which may 
be reached before night; and they fòllow his gaidance. 

1 The Pilgrìms alluded to in the latter Snbianer. As regards the 

aboye eztract were a number of adjectives tnttfc^ and tnt)tanif(|^, the 

Ck>venanters who, being perse- same distinction is made, but is noi 

cuted under James I. for their quite so strictiy adhered ta 

opposìtion to the Church of Eng- 7 Translate toere by gil^ótteii ... 

land, emigrated to Holland. But an, and of—Naudte» by b«m <Stamin 

being desirous to remain under ber 9lau{ttrn. 

English rule, and to do service to ^ Tum toko hnew the JBnalish by 

their native country as loyal citi- 'towhomtìie English were known;' 

■ens, they left Holland in Ì620, in kidnapper, bere SRenfcl^ntdubcr. 

order to found an English settle- ' TransL encounter by iHie fre- 

ment in America. quentative nounformedfromfcc^tcìi, 

* Use the accusative case. and tum tocu without further rendi 

' Render wiomin^^rayériby the by *had no further consequenoes.' 

compound aJlorgenantadbt,'tobeused "Tum (ugain — Ood,loy 'the 

in the singular only ; ^m>Aec{, bere boat's crew (@<l^iff«mannf(i!^aft) 

ftetrtd^tet. thanks God anew («on 9leuem);' crew 

4 When is bere to be rendered by requires in Qerman the sing. only. 

bo, and the verb announced placed ^^ Translate for Ihe dwaatce of 

immediately after that adverb ; simply by n>ett, placing this adverb 

as— dawned, bei 3^ge«anbru(^. at the end of the sentenoe. The 

' The term fiight, referring to term le<ig%L9 may bere be tumed 

arrows, is rendered by ®(^auer, i.e. by 'mile,* though, arithmetically 
'shower.' ^ speaking, a (Herman mile is longer 

There exists in Grerman a very than a leax/ue by 1*63 ofan EngUsh 

convenient mode of distinguishing mile. 

the aborigines of East India from " See the note to Ext. 8, and 

those of the West Indies or of the tuM the third person plural. 

American continent. The former ^^ The above ellipticai oonstmo- 

are called 3nticc or 3nter, and the tton is not admissible in Germaa, 
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After some hours' sailing,^ a etonn of snow and rain' 
begìns ; the sea swells:^ the nidder breaks — ^the boat must 
now be eteered* with oars. The stomi ìscreases ; night ^ 
is at band : to^ reach the harbour before dark, as much 
sail^ as possible is home; the mast breaks into three 
pieces ; the sail falls overboard ; but the tide is favonitible. 
The pilot, in^ dismay, would bave run the boat on 
shore^ in a cove^® full of breakers. "About with her,"^^ 
exclaimed a sailor, " or we are cast away ! " ^* They get her 
about ^^ immediately, and passing^* the surf, they enter^* 
a fair sound, and shelter themselves^^ under the lee of 
a small rise of land.^*^ It is dark, and the rain beats 
fìiriously ;^^ yet the men are so wet and cold and weak, 
they^^ slight the danger to be apprehended^^ from the 
sayages, and after great difficulty^^ kindle a fire on shore. 

where it would be neoessary to ^^ Aboui toith her, ìotnttt'. 

Bupply before a good one the words ^^ The nautical expression to coti 

'that there was;' but we can con- or to be coti away is rendcred in 

tract the above clause with the Gemian an ten Stranb tteiben. 

following one, tuming them briefly is Translate to aet ahotU by um» 

by ' assures that they could reach toenben, immediately by fofort, ànd 

(erteicben) a good orie before night/ omit the pronoun her. 

1 Use the third person plm^ of ^* Render bere pamng by intem 

to sail in the pluperfect tense. fle . . . tur(!^f(^iffen. 

* The expression ®(^necfhirm ^* To enter^ bere getangen (in) ; 
Bounds like an Anglicism, though fair sound, ru^ige SD'trerengc. 

we use ^agelfhimt, and some modem ^^ To shelter oneseìf, «^c^u^ finbrn ; 

German writers bave coined the Uè, Seefeitr, pronounced entirely aa 

word (Regenfhirm. Tum, therefore^ a German word, it being a genuine 

the above clause by ' a storm rises, Teutonic expression. 
aooompanied by snow and rain.' ^^ SmaU rise of land, fatile (fc« 

> Swells, ge^t l^od^. fòl^ung. 

* To steer, nere lenfeti. ^^ Èeais furiously, here flròmt 

* Use the definite article, and ^e^g tiictet. 

render ai hand by riuf t l^eran. i» In similar constructions the 

' See Extr. 9, note a. Doa-h, conjunction thai cannot be omitted 

here ^uitfeboetben. in German. To slight, here oer* 

7 Use in German the plural num- oiS^ttn. 

ber, and render here to bear by auf» 30 xhe English passive participial 

fpannen. See also Extr. 4, note b. constructions, expressiDg relations 

' Supply here the pronoun his, of possibilityornecessity, aregene- 

and see for the construction of the rally changed in German into the 

clause Extr. 5, note 6. active tonfi by means of the supine. 

' Render the clause i0ouZe2—«Aore Here to be apprehended = which 

by Iftttc.bad 93oot...flTanbni laffen.- was to apprehend (btfÙTAttn), 

^* Cove, here SSlu^t; of breakers, »! Tum after great dijiculty hy 

foonbcnbet SBogcn. ' with great trouble' {SJlù^). 
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Morning, as it dawned, sliowed the place to be^ a 
email island within the entrance^ of a harbour. The day 
was required^ for rest and* preparations. Time was 
precious; the season advaiiciiig;^ their companions were 
left in suspense.® The next^ day was the " Christian 
Sabbath." Nothing marks® the character of the Pilgrims 
more fully, than that they kept it sacredly,® though every 
consideration demanded baste. "^^ 

On Monday the^^ 11 th day of December, old style,^^ the 
exploring party ^^ of the foretìithers land at Plymouth. • * * 
The spot, when examined,^* seemed to invite a settlement;^^ 
and in^® a few days the Mayflower was safely moored^^ in 
its harbour. In memory of ^^ the hospitalities^* which the 
company had received at^o the last EngHsh port from 
which they had sailed, this oldest N'ew England colony^i 
obtained the name of Plymouth. — George Bancroft, 
History of the United States. 

1 Tìjxn. Morning — he by'when with Luther's translation of the 

tbe morning dawned (graute) it was FourthCommandment, by l^eUiaen. 

discovered (jàgte e« fidj>) that the i<> Tum every — iMste by "ali 

place was.* conaiderations (JRiìrfftc^ten) m^d 

3 WiÌhintheenlra'ncefQLm^X[%ix\i%. to the (}ur) baste.' 

• /Se^mréfifmaybereberendered ^i See page 44, note 2. 

by the predicative adjective nòtl^ig. ^^ Rebain the corresponding for- 

^ Since the term ^udrul^cn {rest) eigntcrm, and use the genitive case, 

requìres the definite article, bere ^ Exploring party^ Gi^etoitton. 

eontrsicted with the preposition p, i* Wkeìi examined, bei genauer 

and the word SSocbereitungen (pre- Unt«tfu4>ung. For the constructiou 

parations) does not require the of the whole clause see Extr. 5, 

article, on account of its being used note b, 

in a general senso in the plural ^ In German the accusative case 

number, the preposition ju must would not beusod bere ; we must 

be repeated before vreparations. therefore supply the preposition ju 

'^ We should use nere in Grerman after invite, 

the past participle, t>orgefc^attcn,i.«. ^^ Tum bere in by 'after.* 

advanced. Companions, ^t^àffcttn, "^7 Was...nioored, iaQ...'oot^nftx. 

^ Left in suspense, in Ranger Un* Betain the name of the boat — May- 

gctetpl&eit jutùtf gaaffen. flower — ^using it as a fem. noun. 

7 The word next should in the ^ /» memory «j/ijutCrinnctungan. 

above phrase be tumed by * follow- i* Use the singular of hospiUi- 

ine* lities, and tum received by 'en- 

« Marks, bere (eieùfinet ; mare joyed.' 

fuUy = better. «• At,\n] jMtrt, «afen. 

» To keepsacredlymight he ren- » Tum tìiis—colony by 'thii 

dered Uterally, or in accordance oldest colony m New Lngland.* 
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XVL 

THE SLAVErMAKINGi INSTINCT OF ANTS. 

This remarkable instinct was first discovered in^the 
Formica (Polyerges) rufescens^ by Pierre Huber, a better 
observer even^ than bis celebrated fatber.* Tbis ant is 
absolutely dependent on its slaves ; witbout tbeir aid the 
species^ would certainly become extinct in a single year. 
IQie workers, though most energetic and courageous in 
capturing slaves,^ do no other work. Tbey are incapable 
of making'^ tbeir own nests, or of feeding tbeir own 
larvae. 

Wben® tbo old nest is found inconvenient, and tbey 
bave to^ migrate, it is tbe slaves wbicb determine^® tbe 
migration, and actually^^ carry tbeir masters in tbeir jaws. 
So utterly belpless are tbe masters, tbat wben Huber 
sbut up^^ tbirty of tbem witbout a slave, but witb plenty ^* 
of tbe food wbicb tbey like best, and witb tbeir larvae and 
pupae te stimulate^* them to work, tbey did notbing ; tbey 
would not even feed tbemselves, and many perisbed^^ of 

^ A literal translatìon of the ^ We say in German ' to build u 

epitbet slave-maiing would here nest.' See £xtr. 9, note a, 

M ìnapplicable ; we must therefore ^ See page 41, note 9. 

torn the above by ' the instinct of ^ Have to = must, 

anta to make slayes.' In, aay bei. ^® Supply bere the preposi tion 

' The Formica n^fescefu, or ' red ùber, ana see for the constniction 

ant/ is called kie tòt^U(l(^r9(tnetfe. The of it is, &c. page 34, note 13. 

suffix ltc|) modifies, like the English ^^ ActuaUy, tbatfAc^Itc^, or, more 

ith, the intensity of colours. idiomatically, factifc^. Use fo»^jaws 

• Tum a— even by ' a (use dative) the singular of * mouth.* 

yet shazper observer/ i* To thut up, tin\ptvxtn ; of them, 

^ Supply here mas. The father lay becfelBnu 

of the naturalist Pierre Huber was ^ With plenty, tntt ciner SRengc -, 

Francis Huber, bom at Genova in food = nourishment. 

1750. 1* TostimtUcUe,anxtqtn; use eupine 

' Species, (Sottung; beeome extinct with um. To work, jum Slrbetten. 

«= die out. ^* Perished = died ; of in the 

• 1% capturing tlavee, im @Ha^n» above phrase is rendered by wt, or 
fuse ; do, here «cnti^ten. it may be omitted in the transla- 
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hunger. Huber then introdnced^ a single slave ^ {Formica 
fìuca% and slie instantly set to work,^ fed and saved 
the snrvÌYOTS, made^ some cells and tended the larvae, and 
put ali to rights.® "What can be^ more extraordinary than 
these well-ascertained^ facts. If we had® not known of ^® 
any other slave-making^^ ant, it*^^ would have been hope- 
less to have speculated^^ how so wonderfdl an^* instinct 
could hivt been perfected.^^ — Darwin, The Origin qfSpedea. 

tion, and the term hunger put in tional dause given in an inverted 

the genitive case. form : «.^. SUftten feiefe ^otti loie 

1 Render bere iiUraduced by 3l^t fte fc^ttbert, ìxrfhitnmen mùf t i<^ ; 

gcfettte bann ju i^nm. . l^offnungdIo< vtrioten xo6x meine ^adft, 

^ Use the masculine form of 1VrAd(|cn ftc mxd) f(|;ulbtg. — Schiller, 

ilave, but retain the feminine prò- Jf thae Lord» were eu you represent 

uoun she, the same referring to them,Iniusiremaintilent; mycatue 

'ant' in general teould he hopelessly lost %f (key prò- 

* ^Tì^e Formica fuMa is called in wmneed me guilty. From the two 

German toie f(||to>ar>gtaue Slmeife. last clausea will also be seen that 

^ To set io vorx, fU^ an bit ^cBett the hypothetioal clause may be 

tnac^en. placed after the principal one. 

*^ Tum mode, as with nests, by ^^ To ìmoto qf means bere ' to 

the Terb *to build;' io tend, bere have a knowledge of/ and may, 

pfitQtiu therefore, be rendered by toiffen ttm. 

« To jmt ali to rights, Bracate SlUeé ^i Here we might employ for 

in Otbnung. elave-mahing the expression tncA* 

7 Tum here he by 'givo,* sup- tcnb, i.e. to enslave, to enthral, ór 

plying tbe pronoun eé before it. tum the expression by ' an ant 

o Well-atcertained, «òUtg rrtsiefen. whieh makes slaves.' 

When the word fact denotes 'a is See the note to Ext. 7. 

deed or action,' it must be ren- is In German we can avoid the 

dered in German by ^at\ and frequent repetition of the auxiiiary 

when it is synonymous with'event/ vero haw by using the supine of 

as is ihe case nere, by S^l^atfac^e. nacbtenfen, preceded by the adver< 

The term Sactum, which has in the bial compound tatà1>ec. 

plural the two forms Sacta and ^^ The words to tBondenful qua- 

vacten, is sometimes used for fact lify in the above clause the term 

in both significations. instinct, See, therefore, page 81, 

^ It is a matter of course that note 18. 

the conditional mood is also to be "^^ The a^nt performing the 

used here in German, because a action not being expressly men- 

supposition is expressed which is tiooed, we ought to use here, 

oontrary to reality. The conjunc- according to the rule mentioDed 

tion iff however, may in similar in Ext. 41, n. ò, the reflective form 

cases be omitted in German (as of to perfect — ^here auli)iltcn— in the 

also in English), and the condi- infinitive. 
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XVII, 

THE BATTLE OF^ THE ALMA.» 

The French seized^ the empty ground which divided^ 
the enemy from the sea, and then undertook to assail the 
enemy's'^ left wìng ; but were baffled^ by the want of a 
road for Canrobert's artillery, and by the exceeding cogency^ 
of the mie which forbids them^ from engaging^ their 
infantry on open ground without the support of cannon.^® 
Their failure^^ placed them in jeopardy ; for they had 
committed^' so large a^^ proportion of their force to the 
distant part of the West Cliff^^ and the searshore, that 

^ The preposition of beforp the Bmong. For the translation of the 

Dame of a place near whiph a prepontion òy, occarring aboye 

hQjtiU was fough^ is gpneraUy ren- twioe, see the note to Ext. 46. 

<iered by the prspontiop bei when ^ The Gterman construction of 

the place is a town, villàgei islapd, the above sentenoe wiU bo greatly 

&a ; by the pxeposition (in whep simptifiedbyomittingthepronoun 

the place is a mountain, hiU, Hum, and referring the verb fw' 

stream, lÌTer, &c. : e.g. ikt batUe of hids to their infantry. 

Leipzig, tic éAUAt bei Sci^jtg ; tJie " From engaging, f^ auf rinen 

òome of the Katzbach, ìk eid^Im^t Stantìe^ einsulaffen ; open ground ■« 

on Ut Jto^bat^. free field. 

' The propername^ /ma iafemi- ^^ When eannon denotes arfàl- 

oine. lery in general, it is rendered by 

* To teiu, naed as a military the colleotive noun ®ef(i^ù^, and by 
expression, is in Gennan fU^ bt- Siansnt when it signifies the gmis 
mAcUtaen. £i»f*y = iiee. oonsidered singly. 

* "Wnen to dxvtde is synonymous n One rendering of the compre- 
with ' to keep apart,' it is rendered hensive term faxLure has been given 
by tcamoL page 82, note 4. Here, however, 

* See page 14, note 4. it may be rendered by MititeUcr 

* The Terb to beMe, In the senae aSetfudb. 

in whioh it is nsed nere, oannot be » CommitUd = sent. 
applied in Gennan toperaons, since u The artide must in German 
«ncttdn is applicable to aotions onìy, be plaoed before the adjective, and 
and net to the agente performing also before the word qualifying the 
them. We oan, therefore, say of a same. Proportion, here $ln)a^l ; 
pian that it has been «ctcUeb, but joree= troops. 
Dot of a peraon. For this reason we i* The expression TT^tC/t^f forma 
ahould supply here the wordt 'their in German a compound term. The 
plana ' before the rerb. Cliff, which lies near the sea-shore, 

' Exceeding cogeineg, ilBctmAfign is a height measuring 350 feet, 

B 
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for^ nearly an hour they lay much at the mercy* of any^ 
Russian general who might have chosen* to take advan- 
tage of their severed condition.^ 

But instead of turning to his own glory^ the mis- 
take the French had been making, Prince Mentschikoli' 
hastened^ to copy it, wasting® time and strength in a 
march towards the sea-shore and a counter-march^ back 
to the Telegraph.^^ Stili the sense^^ the French had of 
their failure,^^ and the galling fire which Kiriakoff's two 
batteries were by this time bringing to bear on them,^^ 
began to create^* in their army a grave discontent and 
sensations scarce short of despondency.^^ Seeing^® the 
danger to which ^"^ this condition^® of things was leading, 
and becoming for^^ other reasons impatient, Lord Raglan 
determined to order the^o final advance of the English 
infantry, without waitiDg any longer for^^ the time when^ 
Canrobert and Prince Napoleon should be established on 

A Tum /or by 'during.* SDiipftngen i^reS pianti, i.e., ili suc- 

3 Lay — vMTcy, fid^ ganj in ter cessof tbeirplan;' ya^^in^ byl&fìig. 
®etìjaU...6cfanten. "^^ Were — «A«m, je^t auf fie ric^tctcn. 

8 When tbe pronoun any is used The imperfect hegan ìs bere the 
in tbe sanse of ' every/ it must be principal verb, and sinoe tbe sen- 
rendei'ed by jeter. tence does not begin with tbe 

« Wko — diosen, toem eé beigefaUcn subject ìtself, it sbould be placed 
to&re. after stili, 

* Severed condition, ifottrte (or i* To create (feelings), l^croorrufen, 
oereiniette) ©tcHung. ttXDtdtn. 

^ Place the clauae of turning 18 Tum sensations — despondency 
(auéai&cuten) to his own glory after by ' feelings which nearly Dordered 
hadoeenmaÀiug. on despondency.' 

"^ To hasteiif bere fif^ Becilenj to i* Tum. seeing... Lord Raglan hj 
copy, s&y : 511 noictct^olcn. 'since Lord Raglan... sa w.' 

8 To ìvaste, «crgcutcn. Cf. Int. i^ J'q whichy loo^tn. 
p. XV., II., a, and use the imperfect. ^^ We sbould use in German in 

B We use elsa in German tbe phrases like tbe above tbe term 
military expression (Sontremarfc^. 2age for condition. 

10 The Telegraph or Telegraph 1* Render the preposition for in 
Height is a bei&^ht joined on to the the above phrase by au«, before 
West Cliff, wnicb was crownod which the adverb auc^ sbould be 
during tbe time of the war by an plaoed by way of expletive. 
unfinished turret, intended for a ^ Tum to order Ùu hy *iéO give 
telegrapb. the order to the.' 

11 èSense = consciousness. See ^^ To watt for, bere abmoctrn. 
tbe note to Ext. 2a, and, further ^ Tbe adverb when, referring in 
on. note 13. general to any period of time, may 

12 Render of tìteir failure, by »om alao be rendored by 100. 
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the plateau.^ So the English infantry went forward,^ 
and in a few minutes^ the battalions which follo wed 
Codrington had not only defeated one of the two heavy 
"colamns of attack"* which marched down to assail them, 
but had storuied and carried^ the Great Redoubt. 

From that moment the hill-sides^ on the Alma were^ 
no longer a fortified position ; but they were stili a battle- 
field, and a battle-iield on which, for a tim.e,^ the com- 
batants were destined to meet^ with checkered fortune : 
for^* not having been supported ab the right minute, and 
being encompassed by great orgauized numbers, Codring- 
ton*s disordered force was made to fall back^^ under the 
weight^^of the Vladimir column; and its retreat involved^^ 
the centrebattalion**of thebrigade of Guarda. ^^ 

^early at the same time Kiriakoff, with bis great 
"column of the eight battalions," pushed^^ Catirobert down 
from the crest^^ he had got to, obliging or causing him^^ 
for a time to bang back^® under the cover of tbe steep. 

At that time the prospects of the Allies were overcast.-" 
But then the whole face of the battle was suddenly 
changed^i "[^y ^^q ^^q g^^g which Lord Raglan had brouglit 

1 &iould — plcUeau, taB ^plateau ^ l^wm Jnr— for ce, hy 'for eir.oc 
6cfe^ ^fttten. Codrington's disordered (in Unvxt* 

2 So... went fonrwardf bemgemds """9 getat^cne) troops wero not 
cùdte. ..ìDor. supported at the right moniect 

3 The clause does not begin bere and^ were encompassed by ^reat 
with the subject. organized numbera (organifirtcn 

* Cotumn of aUaci, Slngrip» 9)ìajten).' UaGtos^ipjxiì-t.imittxftùì^tn) 
coUmne. ' in the passive voice, but not the 

* Tocarry (a place, &c.), fin* Verh to eìicompass {txn^^ixtftn). 
nc^meif. The Great Redóvht — ^^ Was — back, fo murtcn fie {i.e. 
®rof e Sfeboute — was d, breastwork the troops) ^urùcf gebrAngt. 
thrown up-by Prince Mentschikoff ^^ t/'?irf«r i/te «rei^/ii, tur* tic SDudbt. 
at a distance of about 300 yards ^ Involved, ;og aud;...mit fnnetn. 
from the river, on the jutting rib i* CeiUre battaJ.ton, herc ^entriim. 
which goes round the fix>nt of the "^^ Brìgade of OvAirdsy 8èi{igarten* 
Kowrgané bill. ^rtgabe. 

* JaiU-sideSf ^ùgelaB^&ngf. ^^ Pushed, transl. brAngte. 

7 Tum bere tvere by 'formed/ ^^ Cresi, (Sip^ti ito getto, ttttìi^n. 
Bnd fortified by *firm.' The term ^^ Obliging — him, unb §n>ang, obet 
fxmtion may be retained in Qer- «eranla^te, i^it. 

man. ^ To hang back, gu gógern ; cover, 

8 Jfor a time, cine 3eittang. @(|)U^. 

* Were — meet, jufammentteffni ^o Overcastf ttùU, 

foOtni ; checkered, bere oitoo^felnb. ^ Tom the dause Evi^changed 

E 2 
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up^ to the knoll; for noi only did their fiie estirpate' 
the Causeway batteries,^ and so lay open the pass,^ bnt 
it tore through^ the colomns of Prince Mentechlkoff's 
infantry resenres, and drove them at once from the field. 
This discomfiture of the Eussian cantre could not but 
govem the policy of Kiriakoff,* obliging him to conform'' 
to ita niovement of retreat/and he must bave been the 
more ready to acknowledge to bimself^the necessity of 
the step he was taking,^ sìnce by^^thia time he bad 
Buffered the disaster^® which was inflicted upon^ bis great 
" column of the eight battalions '* by the French artilleiy. 
He retieated without being molested^by the Frencb 
infantry, and took np^ a posìtion at a distance of two 
miles from the Alma. Meanwhile, after a sheer^^ fight 
of infantry, the whole strength^^ that the enemy bad on 
the Kowrgané hill^® was broken and tnmed to ruin^^ 
by the Guarda and the Highlanders. Theiioeforth the 

by ' but Buddenly the battio as- * T^p qekwivfletf^e iq kimse^, fìc^ 

sumed another face' (®eflalt). pMtfit^m, 

^ Bad brouffht up, ^attf...^ttngm ' The .whole ,of the above sen- 

lajfen. We use bere laffrn for gè- tepoe might in Gto^an be cun- 

laffen, in accordanoe withthe mie densed by tuming it by 'and he 

that the auxifiary y^-bs.of mpod — must l^e niore vea<Uly (um fo cJ^cr) 

bùrfen, tnógcs, fònncn, tnùffen, mqUen, acknowledge to jhimQelf the neoes- 

fottcn, and lo^n— are generally lused sity of tl^s step. 

in the infinitive inotead of in .the ^^ Byr—dùaiter, ce oon Um Unfictl 

past pardoiple wheci inyinedia^ly ,f<!^oii (ettoffen unir, 

following anqther int^txve. u To xnfiid up»n, |ttffigen, to be 

> To extirpaU, heanò verniciteli. .|oUowed by the daftive. 
s CaiMeway6a(<erie«,<Sl^aitffée^at> ,tf Uqe 4Ìhe Supine. 

rrrien. ThiiB ^fqn to the tv^Q » To tate up, hero etnne^men; 

batteries ^hieh ,ww pli^oed by ai—fnxfi^ jtoei dietim tocit iwm... 

Prinoe Mentsqnikoff "astride the cntférnt. 

great rocui, and disposed along .u Sh^ter^ hef» Blog.. The two fol'> 

the chain of hillocks which runs lom^g nounji fqrm in Glerman a 

aerosa the pan, looking down on coQiponnd terni. 

the bridge.*^ i« Sfrtfi^^ lUre ^a^t 

^ So — pan, moéjltt aitf btefe SBdfc ^ The troops stationed on the 

ben $a$ frci Kowrgané h^l weve ito oppose the 

> Tort througkf jerf^ncengtc ; in- Guarda, the Highlanders, and the 
faniru reservoL 3nfantrtetefetM. Light Division. 

* óotUd — Kiriakoff, mufte xiat&c* ^^ To Uu-n io ruin^ here «emtAten. 

lìSf itttialofft ®tTategtf i)ecinflu|T<:n. The preposition b^ is rendered by 

7 7V> con/orm, here fu^anft^Ucfen: von when it rafers to the agent or 

movement qf retreat, tdtfgàngige £e- cnuse from which an action or effect 

Mcgun^ IMx>oeedB. 
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slaughter^ tbat is wrought by artìllery upon retreating' 
masses was ali that lemained to be fulèllecL' — Kikolìule, 
The Crimean War. 



XVIII. 
THE APOStlE OF THE GOTHS. 

Ulpbilas,^ the Bisbop and A|)06tle of tbe Goths, acquired 
tbeir love and reverence bj bis blamelesA life and^ in- 
defatìgable zeal; and they received witb implicita con- 
fidence tbe doctrìnes of trutb and virtue wbicb be 
preacbed and practised.^ He executed tbe arduous task 
of tranalating^ tbe Scriptures^ into their native tongue,^^ 
a dìalect of tbe German, or Teutonic, language; but be 
pmdently^^ suppressed tbe four Bóokff of Kings, aa^^ tbey 
migbt tend" to irritate tbe fierce and sanguinary^^ spirit 
of tbe barbariana. 

Tbe rude, imperfect idiom^^ of aoldiera and abepberds, 
ao ili qoalified^^ to commimicate any spiritual ideaa, was 
improved and modulated^^ by tbia geniua; and Ulpbilaa,^^ 

1 SloMphter (in fighte, ftcV,- <Rt* * Impltcii, unBetingt. 
mctd; w t9roùghL..up<yii, uxttét/.. ' To practWj hvn taaùbttu 
anaetk^tet tottb. For ine nade'tmg * Use the Supine, 
of V see psfue 52, note 17. ' TU Scripture», Die l^ige ^àfà% 

> JUtrecUina -« fleeing. or btc ìBiBcL 

s Tkat —fiUrfiUed, tooA xuO^ ^ '^ Sative tongue, (Diuttetfìnnu^e. 
t^ «Btig ttjar. " PmdewUy, wtft(|>tiga: aBrife. 

^ Ulphilas, the aon of Christian '^ See page 43, note 11. 
capcivesfiromCappadocia, was bora ^ Might iend, translate ì;<k\VL Bei* 

atK>uttheyear3lo. Ulphilas, signi- tragen fonnten ; to ùritate, auftegen. 
fying in Gothio 'Little Wolf/isspelt ^^ Sangiiinary, Ut Muttg, 6(ut' 

in German as in English, but some- giertg • transl. bere fciegctifc^. 
timee the lettor f is substituted for ^^ We use the eame expression 

Jfif, The Grothio spelling was, to in German. 
jodge firom Jornandes, VìUJUa. ^ SoiU quoHjìed, ba< jl^ fo f(^I«^t 

* It is almoat a matter of oourse ba)tt etgnete ; to eommunicate =^ to 

that the possessive pronoun must express ; tpiritualf bere abfiract* 
bere be repeated, on account of the ^^ To modulate, bere vctfnnern. 
difEoreDOBaf gender of the quali6tid ^ Insert bere tbe verb was, and 

tamframe by ' maka * 
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before lie could frame his version, was obliged to com- 
pose^ a new alphabet of twenty-four lettera, four^ of which 
he invented to express the peculiar sounds^ that were 
unknown to the Greek and Latin pronunciation. 

The character of Ulphilas recommended him to* the 
esteem of the Eastern Court, where he twice appeared as 
the minister of peace;^ he pleaded the cause ^ of the 
distressed Goths who implored the proteo tion of Valens;'^ 
and the name of Moses was appfied^ to this spiritual 
guide, who conducted his people^ through the deep waters 
of the Danube to the Land of Promise.^® l^he devout 
shepherds, who were attached to his person and tractable 
to his voice,^^ acquiesced in their settlement at the foot of 
the Maesian ^^ mountains, in a country of woodlands and 
pastures,^^ which supported^* their flocks and herds,^^ and 
enabled^® them to purchase the corn and wine of the more 
plen tifai provinces.^*^ These harmless barbarians mul- 
tiplied^^ in obscure peace and the professione^ of Chris- 
tianity.. — Gibson, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

1 To compostf bere Bttbcn. ^^ Tractahle — voice, translate auf 

2 Place the numerai /oi*r after ftint ^timmt hòtUny acquiesced — thCf 
he. lìt^tn fttfy ru^ig nieber am. 

8 Peculiar sounds, etgrntl^ùmlt^e i* Mcenan, mòfifc^. 

Sauté; unknovm, s&j fvttttb. ^ The expression of woodlands 

* Tum The — to briefly by *U1- and pastures may be rendered by 
philas gained by his character.' the terms nxilbig unb wiefenreù^, used 

6 Tiunslate minister of peace by as attributÌTe adjectives before the 
Bfrtebcn^bote. noun country. 

* To plead a cause, etne ®a^t ^* To supporta bere nfi^ren. 
fùl^ren; distressed, bere Bebtfingt. i* The two synonyms ^ocXr« and 

7 Propernames— especiallythose herds might bere be rendered by 
of foreign orìgin — termìnatìng in a the single expression -èerbe, though 
sibilant, i.e. é, % x, \^, ì, are not the term fRnUt is also used for 
declined, but bave the case pointed herd, especially when referring to 
out by the definite article. deer and pigs. 

8 To apply (a name), Bcitcgcn ; i** To enable, bere in ben ©tanb 
sjnritual, bere getfiUd?. fe^en. 

® See page 41, note 11. Waiers, i7 PUntiful provinees = blessed 

®ett)ftffcr. countries. 

1® l'ho Biblica! expression for <A0 i8 Tomulfiply,h.erefvifyxftxmt^ttn, 

Land of Promise is in Gterman XoH obscure, unbeacf^tet. 
geiebte Sanb ; devout = pious. ^^ Profession, i8efcnntm|l. 
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XIX. 

THE PEAIRIRi 

In truth tlicre is nothÌDg^ to describe about tbe prairie 
except ita vastness, and that is indescribable. * * ♦ East,^ 
west, north, and south — on the right band and on the 
left — ^in front and behind — stretched* the broken, woodless 
npland. Underneath the foot a springy^ turf, covered 
"writh acentless violets and wild prairie roses ; overhead^ a 
bright, cloudless sky, whence the sun shot down beams 
that would bave scorched up the soil long cigo but for^ 
the firesh, soft prairie breeze blowing from across the Rocky 
Mountains ; ® low, grassy slope» on every side, looking like 
waves of turf* rising and felling gently. Not a tree to 
be seen^^ in the far distance; not a house in sight,^^ far or 
near j not a drove^^ of sheep or a herd of cattle; no sign of 
life except the dun-coloured prairie chickens^^ whirring 
through the heather as we drove along,^* — ^nothing but the 
broken, woodless upland. 

1 The term prairie is also used SetfengeBtrge l^er. The originai Eng- 

in Grermaii; wliere it retains the lish name Rocky MourUains is not 

originai feminine gender. unfrequently met with in German 

^ There ix noihing^ transl. ti tApt books. Humboldt employs ìt in 

Mf...vhà^ìi ; ahovi, here von. his ,,9lnflc^ten ber ^latur." 

* Supply naéf before Eatt; in — ® Tum waves of turf hy the com- 
behind, t>or unSunb l^intecuiK. ponnd ' grass-wavés/ using rising 

* To siretchy here ^vS) auétel^nen ; and falling geiìily (fanft auf» unft 
broken, with reference to land, un« nietern)0()enb)asan attributive clause. 
eSen; woodless, toalblod. i^ Turn to be seen by 'is to see.' 

* Tum undemeatk — springy by ^ In sigM, fic^t&at. Yor far and 
' under the feet elaatic/ near we use in German the allite- 

* Overheadf say : flBcr bem J&aii|)te. rative expression »ett unt» Btcit, to 

7 The expression but for, refer- which the English ' far and wide ' 
ring to a present participio, must corresponds. 

be tnmed by *if tìot,' and the 12 Drove, Srieb, from trciBen, to 

present participle changed into the drive, 

conditional. The senso of the pas- ^ Prairie ckickens, amerifanifc^^e 

saga must determine which tenne Setb^ùl^ner. The word coloured 

is to be employed. Heró we should need not be translated, unless dun 

use the present conditional, i e. ' if be rendered by bunfet. 

...did not blow.' 1* To drive atong and, further 

8 From — MountainSf von bem on, to pass on, ba^infol^ven. 
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So we passed on, coming firom timo to tìine npon^ some 
break ^ in the monotony of the vast^ dreamlìke^ solitude. 
Sometimes it was a prairìe stream, rannìng^ dear as ciystal 
between iU low, sedgy banks, thiough* which our hoises 
forded knee-deep, and then again the broken, woodless 
upland ; sometimes it was a Ione Irish shanty,^ knocked 
up loughlj with^ planks and logs, and wearing a look^ 
as though it had been built by shìpwrecked settlers^ 
stianded on the shore of the prairie-sea. Farther on 
we came upon^® a herd of half-wild hoises, who as we 
approached dashed away^^ in a wild stampede; then 
upon a knot of trees,^^ whose^^ seeds had been wafted 
from the distant forest, and taken root^^ kindly on the 
rich prairìe soil; now upon an emigrant's team, unth the 
women and childien under the canvas awning,^^ and 
the red-shirted and brigand-looking miners^^ at its side, 
travelling across the prairìe in search of ^'^ the land of 

^ To come upon (aiiTthmg), flof en ^^'^ ^^® relative pronoun, booauae 

«uf. See Int. pagexr., II., a. i^ would imply that it was the 

s Break, bere sStDC^^Iutig. seeds which the trees themselvea 

s DreanUike, tiauml^aft. had produced that were wafted 

4 /{«nntnijirmayhereberendered from the distaat forest. Weshoold 

hy the present participio ta^iiu therefore, in order to avoid an am- 

fKeienb, placing it after winks. biguity, render vhote — nnfled, 

^ Throvgh.,yford€d, burd^tvateten. freely hj He i^t S)afein tcm ©amen 

< Shanty, Sdlixf^auS or <&ùtte. «erbanft, ber...l^crg<traaen toocbcn. 

Some German whters employ the ^^ To taJoe root, SBttt|ct faffen ; 

EngUsh expression. Knocked up, hindly, here fc^nell, and rtcA, ù)))ng ; 

translate jufammen gcàmmcrt. The emigranìC» ieain, 9lu<ii>anbcteraef^aniL 

verb gimmem is appned to work ^^ Cannai awmng (of Tehides), 

dono by carpenters. ^\am. In some parts of Gbrmany 

f Translate wiih by aul;cf. the people say $(anc 

note to Eztr. 8. i' There are no single eqnivalenta 

8 To wear a look, aulfe^n. for the adjectives red-ehxried and 

' The German for aettler is 9ln« òr^ano^-^ihini^r, and the expression 

jUbler, but the English word is also m«ner« oould not be rendered here 

used ; ihimoreckea, fddipràc^ig. by Secgteute, as this term is gene- 

^^ See above, note I. rally ap^ied to professional miners 

u Todashawaìf,^ottfintitn. Ren- only. The whole clause must, 

der the Americanism ttamvede — therefore, be tumed by 'the gold> 

from the Spcmish ettampiao — de- diggers with their rea shirts and 

noting a sudden scamper of largo brigand-like appearanoe' (c&ubet- 

bodies of oatde or horses on the l^aftem ^udfe^n). 

prairiea, by gfluc^t. i7 /^^ tearck <tf, um... auf^ufiu^eii; 

i> Knot ofirees, 99aumgni)}))e. land of gold forms in Oernoan a 

^ In Q«rman we oould not use compound term. 
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gold ; and then again the ^ilont solitude and the broken, 
woodless upland. — E. Dicet, Six Months in the Federai 
States. 



XX. 

CHIYALRYi IN SPAIN. 

Spaìn was indeed the land of chivalry. The respect 
for the sex^ which had descended^ from the Yisigoths^ waa 
mingled^ vith the relìgiouB enthosiasm which had been^ 
kindled in the long wars with the InfìdeL^ The apotheosis^ 
of chivaby in the person of their apostle and patron, 
8t James,^ contributed stili further to this exaltation of 
sentiment,^® which was maintained^^ by the various mili- 
tary oiders, who devoted themselves, in the bold language 
of the age, to the service " of God and the ladies." So 
that the Spaniard may he said to bave put in action^' 

1 Chivalry, here boB Stittctt^unt, G«rman employed In the plural. 

or ba6 9titted»eftn, and not tic fRxtttt» * Betaìn here the oorresponding 

fc^oft ; for the latter denotes the forei^ term. Patron, ^c^ut^^eilige. 

' body or order of knights/ whiist ^ St. James standing here in ap- 

the former expressions signifj the position to the preceding nouns, we 

'system or practiceofknighthood.' must render it by ®anct Sagof or 

s The ezpression «ear, alone, can- U9 l^ciligen 3aco(. The patron of the 

not be used in (Herman, as is done Spanish knights was the Apostle 

in Engliedijto denote 'womankind;* St. James (Spanish Joffo), said to 

the a^jectÌTes 'female' or 'fair' ibe buried in the Spanish town 

mu8t> therefore, be supplied before called after bim Santjago di 

^e noun. i Crompostella. The thrine (®(^retti) 

* Todaeendf^nftammtn, of the patron is in that place. 

4 The Visigoths bave, like ali io The whole clause contrUnUsd 

otbermembersofthegreatGerman — tentimetU must in Qerman be 

&mily, at ali times displayed the rather freely paraphrased by trug 

deepest respect towards women, to niN^ mcl^t ^a^u ha, biefem (Siefft^U nnen 

whom they attributed an almost l^ò^icn ^uffc^mung ^u vctlril^en. 

sacred character. ' ^^ To nuiintatn, bere nftl^ren ; 

* Tum was mingled by the refleo- ordtrs, here JDttfn ; to devote onese^f, 
tiye form * uniteditself.' ^ tvttimen; o^, Beit ; ladies, S)amen. 

* See Extr. 4, note b; to Hndle, i> Tum so—acHon by * so that 
fi|r. anfof^ ; use the imperf . one can say that the Spaniard pùt 
^ The term Infidtly used here in action.' To pviin aetior^ l^^ou 
ooDioctiTely for unbelievers, is in fAc^(i4^ auéfù^ren. 
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what, in other countries, passed for the extravagances ^ of 
the minstrel. An example of this^ occui-s in the fifteenth 
century, when^ a passage of arms was defended^ at Orbigo, 
not far from the shrine of Compostella, by* a Castilian 
knight, named Saero de Quenones, and his nine com- 
panions, against ali comers,^ in the presence of John the 
Second and his court. 

The object was^ to release the knight from the obliga- 
tion, imposed on him by his mistress,"'^ of publicly wearing 
an iron collar round his neck® every Thursday. The 
jousts^ continued for thirty days, and the doughty cham- 
pions^^ fought, without slueld or target/^ with weapons 
hearing points of Mllan steel.^ Six hundred and twenty- 
seven encounters^^ took place, and one hundred and*sixty- 
six lances were broken,^* when the emprise^^ was declared 
to he fairly achieved. The whole affair ^^ is narrated with 
beconiing^^ gravity by an eye-witness, and the reader may 
fancy himseK^® perusing the adventures of a Launcelot or 
an Amadis. — ^Prescott, History of the Rdgn of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, 

I Passed — extravaffanees, fùr bte sive weapon, must be rendered by 
Ue(erf(|)n}en^li(^f etten . . . galt . Xattfdtt. 

* Of thtSf l^ievon ; to occur, *or- ^* Bearing — steel, b«tcn ®pi$cn 
bmmen. See page 50, note 22. ani STìaiUtnfca; @tal^l koacen. 

* A — defended, ein diitterfanU)f... ^^ MacourUer, hei-e Jtampf. 
aufgenommen ttjurbe. i* To break, bere brec^^cn. 

* See page 62, note 17. ^* Tum bere emprise by * task ;* 
^ Transl. ail comers by alle SBctt. and trans!, to be fairly ajchieved by 
^ The object was, bied Inatte junt fùr voUfidnbtc| ^elofl. 

BtoecS ; to release, èefreien. ^* When the ezpression affair is 

^ Tum the clause t/ie — mistress synonymous with 'incident,' it is 

by 'the on him by his lady im- rendered by foiani^; when with 

posed obligation (aufertcgten 3>«» 'occurrence/ by^Sorfatt; and when 

pflxafytunQ), with 'event/ as is the case here, 

8 Collar round his neck, say by 2Bege6enl^ett. 

simply "SateBanb. i7 Becominff, bere gcjtemenb. The 

^ Jotist, Zntnitt. Use bere the corresponding foreign term oigra- 

sinp^ular only. CoiUinued =laBted. vity may bere be retained. 

ló Champion, bere itam^e. ^^ Transl. may fancy hir^self by 

II The term target denoting bere f ònnte glauBen, and tum the present 
a shield, formerly used as adefen- part. ^perusing by 'that he reads.' 
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XXT. 

CHAELES THE GREAT. 
1. 

CORONATION OP CHARLES^ AT ROME. 

Charles remained in the city for^ some weeks ; and on 
Christmas-daj, ad. 800, he heard mass in the hasilica of 
St. Peter. ^ On the spot where now the gigantic dome of 
Bramante and Michael Angelo towers^ over the buildings 
of the modem city, the spot^ which tradition had hallowed 
as that of the Apostle's martyrdom,® Constantine the Great 
had erected the oldest and etateliest^ tempie of Christian 
Rome. 

Out of the^transept a flight of steps led up to the 
high aitar,® nndemeath and just beyond the great arch, 
the Arch of Triumph,^® as it was^^ called: behind in the 
semi circular apse^^ sat the clergy, rising tier above tier 

1 See Ext. 11, note a. ing to tradition, the Apostle Peter 

2 The literal translation of the was cnicified on that spot a.d. 67. 
prepositìon for would here be an ' Stately, here j)td(^tig. 
Anglicism, duration of time being ® Out qf the, t)om. 

generally ezpressed in Gerraan, as ' High aitar is in German a 

in Latin, by the accusative only. compound substantive ; and the 

Sometimes the word tang is added, prìucipal member — that is, the 

if the length of time is to be de- component which determines the 

noted emphatically, as: vicnìg other — being an adjective, it is 

Salare tana, forforty year». Por tue joined without anv inflection to the 

constr. otin — weeksy cf. Ext. 4, n. a. subordinate member. Place otrf— 

8 Tumhere</i€ — St. Peter \yy *ihQ transept before up to the {bx6 jum 

St. Peter's Church.' The abbre- ...^inanf); justheyond, ^nattf^inttt, 

viation St. is in accordance with i® Tum Arch of Tnumph by the 

the Latin sanctus, for which it compound terni 'triumph -arch.' In 

Ktands, pronounced in German German compound expressions the 

' fernet ; ' gigantic dome, Oìiefenfcom. principal, or quaUfying, member 

* To towei', cmporracjcn. always precedes the other, as is 
*> The spot, say . an jcncr Stelle. also the case with the Énglish com- 

• Tum wkich — mariyrdom by pounds Ibrming one word. 
• which the tradition has hallowed ^* Soe Bxtr. 4, note b. 

as that where the martyrdom of the " Senti circular apse^ l^atbftetS* 
Apostle Ao* taken place.' Accord- fctmige apftf. The word apsis is 
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around ita walls ;^ in the midst^ high above the rest,^ and 
looking down, past the aitar, over^ the multitude, was 
placed the Bishop's throne, itself^ the curale chair of 
some^ forgotten magistrate.^ From that chair the Pope 
now rose,^ as the reading of the Gospel ended,^ advanced 
to* where Charles — who had exchfiLnged his simple 
Frankish dress for the sandals and the chlamys^® of a 
Boman patrician-knelt in piayer by " the high Jtar ; and 
as in the sight^^ of ali he placed upon the brow^' of the 
barbarian^^ chieftain the diadem of the Caesars, then bent 
in obeisance"^^ before him, the church rang to the shout^® 
of the multitude,^^ again free, again the lorda ^^ and centre 
of the world : **Karolo Atigusto, a Dea coronato, magno et 
pacifico Imperatori, vita et Victoria" ^* 

In that shout, echoed by the Franks without^^^ was 

Bometimes renderad by (Ufocnifàftt German equivalent for the Oreek 

i.e. niche of the ohoir, or by 9lJb« term cAlamyt. We may retain the 

fette, off-fdde ; eUrgy, (8ci{ll«^feit. originai ezpreaaion, bie (S^Kimté, or 

1 Render the clàusermM^—iMi//« render it by ©taatftnantel. 
by in aufficigentcn 9iei^n an ten u Tom ineU—by by 'praying, 

SBAnben ^erum. knelt at ; ' cu, here mu. 

s Translate high ahove the resi ^ Si^^, here Slngefic^t. 
by alici Sinbcre flBcttaoenb. ^ Brow, tranal. ^vpt, which ia 

* Looktnff — over, vbct ben SlUac the more dignified expression for 
Ivamta . . . ubccfc^óib. Stoipf, head, 

^ The pronoun iUe^fàiovld here ^* The adjectiyeftaròarian woùld 

be rendered freely by eJ^matig, in German be too strong an epi- 

* former/ to be used as an attri- tbet here : use, therefore, the lesa 

butive adjective, with the definite harsh expression iBarbaren^duixiiiig 

artide. UuruUt cuiulifc^. for barbarian, c/iie/tain, Tum dta- 

Sifme ìs here synonymous with dem by ' crown.' Ccesars, denotìng 

'any one/ and is to be rendered 'Emperors,' is in German Sdfaren. 

by ttaenb ein. ^^ JSetU in obeisafice, fU^ tief... 

* Translate here num/ietrcUe by vernrtgte. 

^taotibeamten • the eurule chair i* To ring io the ehoutf voit bcm 

having been the seat of honour Stufe erfc^allen. 

of the highest dignitaries of the ^^ Turn muliitìide by ' people^' 

andent Roman State. and add ' which was.' 

7 To rise, in the sense of ' to get ^^ For lorcLs use sBe^crrfd^ in the 
up from a seat, &c.' is rendered in singuiar oiily ; cet^tre, U/tittclpunlt. 
the more elevated style by ftc^ et* ^ Tum the above Latin phra^e 
^eben, instead of auffiel^en. by ' Long life and yictory to 

8 At — euded, transL fo tote boi CSiarles Augustus, the crowned by 
(SvangeUum gclefcn mat. God, great and peace-loving £m- 

* Render adifaneed to hj fc^tt bt< peror. Vita might also be ren- 
|tt bcm $Ia^ «oc ; Frankiek, frAnfifcb. dered here by ^U, t.e. haiL 

^^ There ia no exaot aud single *> Jickoed--^thoiul, in nxU^ bic 
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pronounced the nnion, so long in preparation,^ so migbty 
in ita Gonsequences, of the Roman and the Teuton, of the 
ruemories^ and the civilìzation of the South with the fresh 
energy of the Korth, and from that moment modem' 
hiatory hegins.* 

2. 

CHARAOTBR OV CHARLES THB GRBAT. 

No claim can he more gronndless^ than that which the 
modem French, the sons of the Latinised Kelt, set np to^ 
the Teutonic Charles. At Eome he might^ assume the 
chlamys ^ and the sandals, but at the head' of his Frankish 
host he strictly adhered to' the customs of his country, 
and was beloved by his people as the very ^® ideal of their 
own character and habits.^® Of strength and stature almost 
superhuman,^^ in swimming and hunting^^ unsurpassed, 
steadfast^ and terrible in fight, to^^ his friends gentle and 
condescending, he was^^ a Eoman, much lesa a Graul, in 

i^ranlen «on au%tn einfHmmtcn. The * Uaeliereforiiii^Attheimperfeot 
literal tsieber^aUen, for to tcko, o^nnot of mdgen ; io cuntme, bere ant^un. 
be used with referenoe to peraons. ' &we page 60, note 10. 

1 Tum in preparation hj ' pre- ^ We say in German, in the 
paxed,' and render so migìUy in iti abore and nmilar phrases, ait ter 
conneqvbenee» by the expreaBÌTe oom- @9i^ ; host ss army. 
pound tenn fblgcntt^ ; placiqg ' To cuihere ttrictly to anylhing, 
both adjeotiyes as attribatesheforo ftccng wx etnxK ^atten. 
«lub» (^rttbibuiig) ; ^—-TeKtotu, io Very may bere be rendered 
'betweentheBomanflandTeutonB.' bj the expreanve term Mrtdrpect, 

s Mem/arie», laj : l^ijlorifc^eii ^ec* f .«. embodied. Cf. p. 42, n. 9. 
§aiigen^. ^ Tum ^— ««perA«ma» by 'of 

* Render from thai momeTit nearly Buperhuman strengtii and 
modem— b«^iu,hj wn bicfem Slugcn- 9t%ture.' 
btiffe an batttt bk nntc. ^ See page 15, note 1. 

« Ch'oundlest, bere unBc^rftnbet ; ^ Steadfast, ftanbftaft. 
LoHnisedy latintfirt. ^ To ii bere to be rendered by 

* To set up a elaim to any» the preposition gcqfnùbet, which iti 
eAt'n^, ein<n9ltifpni<f^aufrt»a<ma4Kn. put after the noun to which it 
Reoent hiatorìcal ìnYeetiffations rsfers; gentle, milbc 
haye oonclusively prored that ^ The ezoreasion in notking ia 
Charles the Great was bom in the to be plaoed in the translation 
country formerlycalledJiwfrana; after m was, and the indefinite 
oonsequently, on genuine (Jennan article betore Roman and Qaul 
MÙl, omitted. 
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nothing but^ bis culture and Lia width of view,* — otherwise 
a Teuton. The centre of bis realm was the Rhiue; bis 
capitals Aachen and Engilenheim;^ bis anny German; bis 
sympatbieSj as tbey are sbown* in tbe gathering of tbe old 
bero-kiys,^ tbe composition^ of a German grammar, the 
ordinance against coniining prayer to^ tbe tbree languages 
— Hebrew, Greek, and Latin — were ali for tbe race fìrom 
wbicb be sprang,^ and wbose advance,^ represented by tbe 
victory of Austrasia, tbe true Prankisb fatberland,^^ over 
Neustria and Aquitaine, spread a second Germanie wave^^ 
over tbe conquered countries. — Jam£S Bbyce, The Holy 
Roman Empire, 



XXII. 

LOVE 0F12 FLOWEKS. 

Perbaps it may be tbougbt, if we understood flowers 
better, we niigbt love tbem less.^^ We do not love tbem 

1 Buiy referring here to the terna ^ Tht — to, in ber SScrorbnung baé 
ngOiiiigf is to be rendered by aXi, ®ebet nidjt blop auf.-.ju fcefd^jrftnten. 
and the prepositìon in repeated ^ Were — sprang, toaren f&mmtlic|i 
after it. fur tie diaffe auS koelc^ct er fiammte. 

2 Width of vieip, umfajfentie 2ln» ^ Translate advance by 2(ut5tc6« 
fci^auun^émetfe. nung, and represented by mie fte . . . 

3 Eiigilenheim,no^cx^QàIngel' bc jeidjnet mirb. Austrasia, %\x^xa,\\t\i. 
heim, lies between Menta and Éin- ^^ Tàe—/atJterlatid,ttm eiqentli^ijeii 
gen, not far from the loft bank of <&ctmat^(anb ber Scanten. Neìtstria, 
theBhine. Sleujhten; Aquitaine, Slquttanicn. 

* Aresliown, transl. {ic|) funbgcben. ^^ Wave, in the sense in which it 

* Ilero-lay, <§elbenlieb. is used here, 2Boc)e. 

^ Composùìon, transL 5lu«arbei- 12 Theobjectivegenitive, t.«. the 

tung, i. e. elaboratìon. We might genitive wbioh stands as an object 

also use the infinitive verfaffrn sub- of some action or feeling, is fre- 

stantively, and render the by im. quently expressed in German by a 

It may not be quito superfluous to preposition, in order to avoid ali 

remark bore, that although the ambiguity. The goveming sub- 

verb io compose (a hook) is rendered stantive or the verb from which 

by vcrfajfcn, we rarely use the it is derived will in such instan^od 

noun ^erfaifung for t/ie composition show which preposition is re* 

(of a hook), but employ it for the quired. The noun love is in 

' state or mood of the mind,' and German follo wed by the prepo* 

more particularly for the politicai sition ^u. 

constitution of a country. ^ Turn Perhaps — lest by 'oda 
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mnch as it is.^ Few people care about ^ flowers. * * * 
1 have ne ver heard^ of a piece of land which would let 
well on a building lease remaiuing unlet because it was* 
a flowery piece. 1 have never heard of parks being kept 
for^ wild byacinths, though often of their being kept^ for 
wild beasts. And the blossoming time'^ of the year being 
piincipally spring, I perceive it to be the mind of most 
people® during that period to stay in towns. 

A year or two ago^ a keen-sighted and eccentrically- 
minded friend of niine^^ having taken it into his head^^ to 
violate this national custom, and go to the Tyrol in spring, 
was passing through a valley near Landeck with several 
similarly headstrong companions. A strange mountain 
appeared^^ in the distance, belted about its breast with a 
zone of blue,^^ like our English Queen. Was it a blue 
clond ? * * * Was it a mirage — a meteor ? Would it stay 
to be approached ?^* (Ten miles of windlng road^^ yet 

oouid perhaps believe, that we with the subject, and that the ex- 

shouldlove the flowers less if we "ptq^aìotl was passing through {ìam... 

understood more of them/ t\xx^) contains the principal verb. 

1 Translate as it is byaud) fo,and ^* A — minef ein fc^arfficjtiget unb 
place the some at the beginning of crcentrifd^ec 9reunto von mix. In similar 
the clause. pbraees the dative is used in Ger- 

2 Care about, in the above sense, man for the genitive. 

maà}tn fici^ ctwng au8. ^^ To take anything into onés 

3 Supply here bawn, and tum of head, fid> etmaé t>ornc^mcn ; to violate, 
--uTilet by * that a piece of land here entgcgen ^oubcln. 

which would let well on a building ^^ To appear, here jì(f> jetgen. 

lease (bod fid? ju a3aujtt>cdcn gut ver* ^^ Belted— blue, in ber aJiitte mit 

mtetbrn lief e) remained nnlet/ etnem blauen ©ùrtel gefc^mùcft ; like, 

^ Use here the present tense, and here toie. 

translate a fiowery piece by ein ^* Woidd — appì'oached, toirb e8 

MumenTet(f>er ^oben. bei ber Slnndl^erung n\à)i t>cri(ri[)TOinben ? 

5 Tum here /or by 'on account i.e, will it not disappear at our 

of/ and construe the clause accord- approaching it ? Some free version 

ing to note 3 above. of the kind is necessary in German, 

* Tum of their being kepi by partly because to approach is an 

' that one kept them/ intransitive verb, and cannot be 

7 Blossoming time,iB\viì'f)titiì. See used in the passive voice, and partly 
Int. page xtL, c, and supply ini because it seems more in accord- 
before spring. Tojperceive, bemerf en. ance with the genius of the Grerman 

8 Tum itr--people by ' that most language to ask whether the blue 
people like' (mógen). zone will not disappear, as a rain* 

^ Tum the above clanse by ' before bow would, than to inquire whether 

one or two years ;' and in constru- it would stay, sinoe this verb would 

ing the foUowing clauses remember imply a voluntary action, 

that the sentenoe does not begin ^^ Of—road, einec ^ fiintoinbenben 
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between them and the foot of ita mountain.) Such. ques- 
tiònìng^ kad they conceming it My keen-sighted friend 
alone maintained it to be substantial ;^ whatever it might 
be, it was not air, and would not vauish. The ten miles 
of Toad^ were overpassed, the carriage left,^ the mountain 
climbed. It stayed^ patiently, expanding^ stili into rìcher 
bieadth and heavenlier glow^ — a belt of gentians. Such 
things^ may verily be seen among the Alpa in sprìng, and 
in spring only.* Which being so,^® I observe most people 
prefer going in autunin. — John Euskin, Modem Painten, 



XXIIL 
LIFE" AMONG THE BEDOUINS. 

1. 

If a Bedouin tribe^^ be moving in great baste before an 
enemy,-^^ and should be unable to stop for many hours,^* 
or be making a forced march to avoid pursuit orer" a 
desert where the wells are very distant from each other, the 

©trafe. Supply U^tn before yét J -ffJwwnZier y to», traMl. tiefecft 

(iwA), and tum Hz by * the.' ^unntettMftue ; ^«lUtavu, Gnitanen. 

^ (j^tt«tiovii»i^=que8tioiis; Kad « Swch things, IDccgletc^n; may 

—U, ftcttten fie fcatùbct auf. verUy U seen = oan one verily see. 

a Suòstantial, transL ttm» SS'ìxU » (hUy should he pl«)ed before 

licoe». Cf. Int. page xvii.. III. spring. 

whatever— wat, tcai mima cf ouA ^^ WTUch being to, unb ba bici bct 

fci fo toax ti. 8att ijl ; supply • thftt ' before mot*- 

» Tura road by 'way/ putting and *it' before prrfer; going, gn 

it in the genitive case without reifcn. 

any article ; overpassed, jurùdaclegi. i* Life, bere Seicnlmcifc ; among 

Here the action may be oonsidered =of. ., « . * 

as quite past. " B«dou%n tnoe, «cbttuienffamm. 

* Supply bere the imperfect of » Tum be—enemy by ' flees be- 

toctbcn: to elimò, crflimmcn. The fere an enemy in great baste, 

prefiz ce denotes bere the achiev- i* Render «*<wW— aow# by wtìt 

mg of an aetion. ©tunfccn tang ntc^t -èott moc^ lann. 

^ Stayed, transl. lag.. .ba. « Tum be-^over by * if be^ m 

« Use in Oerman the refleotive order to avoid pursuit (am ber 

form, retaining the present par- *8ctfo(guiig su cntge^cn), makes a 

ticiple ; intoriéhet, |tt wOctcc. forced march (CiUnarfi^) thnragh. 
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women sometimes pr^pare^ bread whilst riding on camels. 
The fire is then lighted in an earthen vessel. One woman 
kneads the flour, a second roUs out the dough, and a third 
bakeSy bojs or women on foot passing the materìals, as 
required,^ from one to the other. But it is very rare that 
the Bedouins are obliged to bave recourse to this process,^ 
and I bave only once witnessed* it. 



2. 

The common Bedouin can rarely get* meat His food* 
consista almost exclnsively of wheaten bread ^ with truffles, 
which are found in great abundance during the spring, a 
few wild® herbs, such as asparagus, onions, and garlic, fresh 
butter, curds,^ and sour milk. 

But at certain seasons even these luxuries^^ cannot be 
obtained : for months together^^ he often eats bread alone. 
The Sheikhs^^ usually slay^* a sheep e very day, of which 
their guests, a few of their relatives, and their immediate 
adherents partake.^* The women prepare the food/^ and 
always eat after the men,^* who rarely leave them much 
wherewith to satisfy^'' their hunger. 

1 Cf . the note to Ext. 7, expression ^AfeButtet is uaed in 

^ Passing — required, ^ngen feie some parta of GermaDj. 

©ac^n fo tt)te fie geSrauc^t toetben. ^* Luxuriesj hereSerfetBiffen; can- 

3 Process heing bere synonymous not he còtained^ finb...ittd[>t }u })abtn. 

with ' proceedingf/ is to be ren- i^ Substitute in the translatìon 

dered by ìSetfal^ren. ' long ' for together^ and omiifor. 

* Tum bere toitnessed by 'seen.* i* Sheihk is written in German 
^ To gei, bere 6efommen. either ®ct^eif or ©(^«4, and pro- 
8 When food expresses in a nounced as a German word. 

general senso aJl that is eaten for ^' To slay (an animai for eating), 

nourishment, we use in German ^à)la6)Uxi. 

S^af>rung; but when it is a synonym ^^ Of irhich..,partaJtef transl. an 

uf dish, denoting a particular kind bfffcn ®tnu^,..Zì^t\i nel^men. 

of f'Tfyó., the German equivalent is i<^ See above, note 6. 

©petfe. ^^ Men denotes bere male ìndi- 

7 Form here a compound ex- viduals; we must therefore use the 
pression from wheat and bread. plural of 9){ann. Compare the 

8 A few wild, aué einigen toilb» Latin vir and the Greek àvijft. 
iPA^fcnben ; sttck as, irte. i^ Tum wherewith to saiisfy by 

• Curdi, Cluarg, for which the * with which they could satisfy.' 

P 
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3. 

The dish^ usually seen in a Bedoain tent^ is a mess^ of 
boiled njeat, soinetiines mixed with onions, upon whìch a 
lump of fresh butter is placed and allowed to melt.* The 
broad tail of the Mesopotamìan^ sheep is used for grease 
when there is no butter. Sometimes cakes of bread^ are 
laid under the meat, and the entertainer/ tearìng up the 
thin loaves into small pieces, soaks^ them in the gravy^ 
with bis hands. The Anezza^^ make very savoury dishea 
of chopped meat and bread mixed witli sour curds, over 
which when the huge platter^^ is placed before tlie guest 
is poured a flood of melted butter. Eoasted meat is veiy 
rarely seen in a Bedouin tent. Eice is only eaten hy 
the Sheikhs, except among^^ ^Ke tribes who encamp^^ in 
the marshes of Southern Mesopotamia,^^ where rice of an 
inferior quality^^ is very largely culti vated.^® There it is 
boiled with meat and made into pìlaws.^^ 

1 See page 65, note 6. UsuaUy sion is pronounced as in French. 

iflM* = which one usually sees. m The plural is in German 

s Bedouin tent, ^cHiinen^rU. Snejjad. Savourjf, fc^macf^aft. 

» Afest, here (Btrìt^t; ìump = ii Suge plaUer, tieftgc ©t^ùffel; 

piece. flood, here èttoni. 

• Tnm cmd — meU by * which one ^^ Anumg, bere bei. 

iets melt.' ^ To tneamp may here be ren- 

' Metopotamian, tncfo)70tamif(f>. dered by the oorresponding foi-eign 

By zneans of the suffix tf* — the term, cam)nrrn. 

£Dgli^ uh — w« form in German w Rropernamesofcountriespre- 

adjectiyes from the proper names ceded by adjectives generally re- 

of countries, nations, persons, &c., quire in German the definite ar- 

For, bere att ; gretue, gett. tide. The names themselves are 

• Cakes ef Iread, trand. ^jCotte by some authors not declinod in 
2Brol>fiJd|)en. ^ this case, in analogy with the rule 

7 JintertafinerfSQkt^'^ tearìng up, that proper names of persons pre- 

iini^t. ceded by the def. art. are not de- 

^ Te eoak, here tvinUn.. Supply clined. Jfesopotomta, aWefojJotamten 

the conjunction unb before soaJa. u Render an inferior qualiiy by 

• The equivalent for gravy is «ine fc^UAtere Slct, placing this ex- 
not the same in ali parts of Ger- pression before the term rice, and 
many. It is called @awce, ìBrù^e, omitting the preposition of, 

or 3u«. The first term, in which " Is—cultivatcd, in grof er SKenge 

au has the sound of o in gto^c; gebaut toirb. 

and the e is ako pronounced/ is ^^ j^^de intopilami, $tlatt)« tar. 

the moro usuaL T&e last expres- ajiS jubnrettet 
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4. 

The Bedouins are aoquainted with^ few medicines. The 
desert yields^ some yaluable simples, whìch are, however, 
raiely nsed. 

Dr. Sandwith hearing' from Suttum that the Araba 
had no opiates, asked^what they dìd with one who could^ 
net sleep. "Do !"* answered the Sheikh : "why/ we 
make use of him, and set^ him to watch the camels/' — 
Layakd, Discootriea in the Euins of Ninevéh nnd Babylon, 



xxrv. 

SIR SIDNEY SMITH AT BATH. 

Kot even a rumour of Sir Sidne/s* escape had or could 
bave run before him,^^ for at the moment of ^^ reaching the 
coast of England^^ he had started with post-horses^^ to 
Bath. It was about dusk when he arrìved;^^ the postilions 
were directed^* to the square^* in which bis mother lived ; 

"^ Are cLequaifUed wiih, fenneiu taken prìsoner by the French in 

* To yietd, 'Restai; timpUt, ^àU a navai combat near Havre in 
Irftutct. 1796. 

s Hearing =^hen heard ; Sheikh ^^ Had — hÌMy roat i^tn )>orangegan« 

Suttum accompanied the author. aen oter ì^fittt t^m oorange^en fdnnnu 

^ Snpply 'he' zSX^roiked; did In German the repetition of the 

vUh one, mit Semanb tJ^Aten. verb vorange^ett ìs preferable on 

* Condd ÌB bere the conditional of account of the diflferent auxiliary 
' can,' and uot the imperfect. This yerbs which are required in the 
remark may seemsuperfluous; stili above clause. 

the distinction between fonnte, the u Tmn of-^England by 'when 

imperfect, and fónntC; the condi- («do) he reached the Eiù^lish coast.' 

tional, of fónncn is yery often ne- u Post-horses, herewrapoft 

glected even by advanced studente i* Begin the Grerman version by 

of German. he arrived, and transL U—when by 

* Supply 'with him ' before do, ungefa^t in ber 3)ftmmerfhmbe. 

f Why, bere nun. w Render wer$ direeted by et lief 

8 'Rbuàermak€v4e of, by benu|^ni; ...fa^ren. 

ut by laffen, and voaick by ^ùten. is The term tqwire denoting a 

' That famousAdmiral had been thing peculìar to England, may 

F 2 
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in a few minutes he was in bis xnother's arms,^ and in 
fìfty minutes more^ the news had flown to the remotest 
snburb of the city. 

The agitation^ of Bath on this occasion was indescrib- 
able. Ali the^ troops of the line then quartered^ in that 
city and a whole regiment of volunteers immediately got 
under arms,^ and marched to the quarter in which Sir 
Sidney lived. The small square overflowed with^ the 
soldiery ; Sir Sidney went out,^ and was immediately lost 
to US* who^^ were watching for him in the closing^^ ranks 
of the troops. Next^^ morning, however, I, my younger 
brother, and a schoolfellow of my otvn age, called formally 
upon^^ the naval hero. Why, I know not, unless as 
alumni^^ of the school at which Sir Sidney Smith ^^ had 
received bis own education, we" were admitted without 
question or demur ; and 1 maj record ^^ it as an amiable 

be retained in German, and used tinctiiess, be repeated after the 

as a masculine noun. fpia^ would relative which, in this case^ is never 

not be the exact equivalent. to be rendered by toed^er, tod^t, 

1 Tom ' in the arma of his/ &o. totUfyii, but by ber, bte, ba<. The rerb 

> Tom in... more by '^ter;' in the reJative clause agrees in 

flounif transL flc^ ))erBr({tct. such cases, generally, with the 

' Agùation, ^ufregung. personal pronoun. Render, there- 

* The definite artiole after the tore, who—hxm, by lìt taic Ottf t^m 
numerai ali is not required in Ger- tvattetcn. 

man, ezcept in emphatic speech. ^^ Clonng, transL gefc^Ioffescn. 

For troops qf tÀe line form in ^^ When next refers, as is tho 

German the compound ezpression case bere, to a period of time past, 

' lines - troops,' and supply the it is usually rendered by fotgenb, 

words ' which were/ and when referring to the future 

^ To quarter, bere ebtquartieren; by nadbjt See alsopage 59, note2. 

volunteers, gtetttittige. w To cali formally upon, eincn 

« To gel under arme, tra ©etoel^t fÒmtttc^en a5eftt(^ raac|>en. For naval 

treten; quarter, here «Étabttl^eìl or hero use tho compound expres- 

®tabtoterteL àon @ec^o. 

' Overflowed with, n>ar gcbr4ngt ^* Uutent as alumnì, ed fei btnu bc^ 

mH t)on ; soldiery = soldiers. toit SKumneiu. ..»aren. 

^ Weni out, trat I^eraitó. ^^ Supply the word fetbfl, which 

* Tum to iM by *for us.* The will convey the meaning of the 
author refers here to himself and word own occurring in the originaL 
bis schoolfellowsat the Bath Gram- w 2)^^^^^ giufent^olt. Place the 
mar School. words we — dem.ur, which form here 

^° When a relative pronoun refers the principal clause at the begin- 

to a personal pronoun of the first ning of the sentence, viz., before 

or second person — singular or whif^I know not, tue; admittedfhere 

plural — the personal pronoun must, vorgelaffen. 

for the sake of grammatical dis- ^^ May record, faim...aiifìl^tea» 
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ixait in^ Sir Sidney, tfaat he leceiyed ub ihen with great 
kìndness, and took U8 down with him^ to the pump-room.' 
Considering, however/ that we must have been most 
afflicting borea ^ to Sir Sidney — a &ct whìch no self-esteem 
conld even then disguise from us^ — ^it puzzled ine at first 
to understand the principle^ of his conduct. HaTing^ 
aìready done more than enough in courteous'acknowledg- 
ment of our fratemal claims as fellow-students at the Bath 
Grammar School,^® why should he think it necessary^^ to 
burden himself further^^ y^i^j^ our worahipful^* society 1 
I iòund out^* the secret, and will explain it. A very 
slight^^ attention to Sir Sidney 's deportment in public 
revealed to me that he was morbidly afflicted^* with 
nervous sensibility and with mauvaise h^rUey^ * * * 

And yet there was a^® necessity that Sir Sidney should 
gratify^® the public interest, so warmly expressed, by pre- 
senting himself somewhere or other to the public eye.^ » * * 

^ /n =ss from ; hindneu, Sreunb' ^^ To thiìii anything neceuary, 

(ù^fett. etne ^aifyt ffir nòtl^tg ^alten. 

* Tum took — him, briefly by " i^wrfAer = stul longer. To 
* went with ns/ bnrden kinuelf may be rendered 

' Th« expression pump-room literally, or by flc^ aufbùrben laffen. 

may be oonsidered as a proper ^ The expression worthipfvlf 

name of the place where the minerai used bere iroDicallY, maybe ren- 

waters at Éath are drunk. The dered in G^rman by l^cK^ldMi^l or 

oorrasponding designation for simi- I^o0adt>t6arlùb. 

lar places is in German Urinfl^aUc, ^^ Tom jownd ont, and further 

or sunply SSrunnen. on revealed, by ' disoorered/ 

* Considerine, however, ba ù^ ^' Supply 'degree of;' to, auf ; 
obct in GrtoAgung §og. deportmerU in public = public de- 

' Muri— bore», Auferfl lAfiig ^t» portment (93ene^men). 
faQen fetn muf ten, or, iste entfe|^li4^ ^^ Wag morbidly affiicted, auf 

lan3tDcttig...fctn mii^ten. fcanf^afte SBeife...Utt; with, bere ait. 

^ Render a — u» by dn 9actuiiv ^' The French ezpressLm mavr 

tatH^ xoxx Bei bct |Bcfien SReitrang voft vaiu howte corresponds to the Ger- 

un« fcibft un9 fenoli bamatt ntt^ man falfc^e ®<^am. The term S8t* 

verSergcn (onnten. fangen)^ would bere be eqiially 

7 It — principle, fo ^ibiad^ i(9 mir applicable. 

{uecflbenitopfbatùbet(t.6.Irackedmy is Use bere the definite artiole, 

>rainaabout)ben®rKnb...)uentbe((cn. and place the adverb there after 

8 See Int. p. xvi., e. necetsity. 

* Use del art. before caurteous. ^ To gratify, here (Seitùge tfiuit, 
10 The Eng^lish Orammar School which govems ^e dative. The 

corresponds m a great measure to expression eo warmly expreued 

the Gferman ®ele^enf(^ul(, whioh (Bqdgtc) qualifies the term tnterett 

term should here be followed by (X^tna^mr). See Int. p. xiy., L 
the words ai Bath. so Tum the whole olause by 
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The thing^ was unavoidable, and the sole palliation^ thai 
it admitted was to break' the concentiation of the public 
gaze^ by assodating Sir Sidney with some alien ^ g^^Py 
no matter of what cattle.^ We, the sfìhoolboys, being 
three/ intercepted and absorbed^ part of the enemy's fiie. 
— ^Db QumoET, Avtóbiographic Shetches, 



XXV. 
OF STYLE.» 

The eloqnent Buffon says that the style is the man ;^^ by 
which he means that we may see what the man is when 
we see bis style. If this is true, every man should think^^ 
well what he is before he begins to write, and whether 
it is wise to expose himself.^^ It is tme that nobody 
may^' read bis hook, and that is often the best^^ luck 
that may befall him. 

The first rule in good writing^^ is to know what you^* are 

' whilstheshowedbimselfpublicly ' No—caUle, transl. «on ttxlc^ec 

in (an) the one or the other place/ 21^ f« «uc^ Ù». 

1 There aro two torma in Gor- ^ Tom heiìM by ' wore,' and see 

man for the word tking, via. 5)ing pog® ^» noto 10. 
and®o(^|c. Fortheprosentpurposo ^ Intercepted, éBc, fln^en <mf unb 

it will suffioe to mention ono charac- a^ocMcten (einen) ; €Mmy taa hoètile. 
toristio distinction botween theso * We should in Gorman saj Ucbcr 

^nionyms — namely, that when Ini @til, as in French sur le style. 
tAÌTig is synon3n3Qous with ' matter, ^^ See note to Ext. 14 ; may, fono. 
bSbòt,* &c. as is the case hera, it ^^ To think, here enodgen. 
must be rendexvd hj ©ai^e, and not i' To exposé oneself, hera jù^ 

by IDtng. IbloSfictten. 

s Palliation, here Chlàc^terung. ^^ Use here the present condì- 

s Render to hrecJi by aB)uletifeii, tional of bùrfien, and in the last 

and retain the term coneeniration, clause that of fònnen. 
pronoundng xt like a Qerman ^^ Tumhere &«< by 'greatest;' 

word. to òtfall, here totbecfa^ren. 

^ The Qxpression public gaze i^ In ^ood writing, etner guten 

may be renoered somewh&t f r^Iy @<^retBn)etfc 
by ancgmetne Slngafferet ; to associate, i« See page 38, note 4, and render 

fitid (cigefellen. Cf. Int. p. zr., II., a. are going by tciU ; to go, expressing 

'^ Triih some alien, einer ftembat' futurity, is generally translated by 

ttgen. the corresponding tense of ttoUtJU 
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going to write about,^ — a plam,^ simple rule, biit one that* 
Ì8 yeiy much neglected. K a man makes a good choice of 
his subject,^ he will not fail^ to bave the best words at bis 
command,^ and to put ali in the best orderJ So Horace 
says,^ and he may be right; but itstrìkes me^ that a man 
might^® choose a good subject and yet^^ spoil it, of which we 
bave notable^^examples in our own days. The Eoman, how- 
ever, tells us that we must well consider^^ what our shoulders 
will bear, and what they will not ;^* and so^* the rule is 
this : choose a good subject, if you^^ are able to handle it 
If you are not^^*^ need I teli you that you had^® better let 
ic alone 1^* — An Old Man's Thovgkta aòout Many Things* 

1 WA4xL,.ah<nUf toontber. by the indicative of !ònncn or hj 

> Plain, ft^Iic^t. the present conditional of tùrfen. 
s Render hvA <yM thal by Ivt ^^ When yet ìa used as a con- 

abcr. Much = often. junction, and synonymous with 

* Tum if—ÈvJbject by ' if any one ' nevertheless/ it is genendly trans- 
•hooses a good subject.' lated by bennoc^. 

" The yerb tofail cannot, in the ^^ The term notàble will here 

senso ip which it is used here, best be rendered by the oorres- 

be employed personally ; we must pondìng foreign ezpression notorifc^, 

therefore tum the dause he will derived from the Latin notoriiu. 

noi fail by ' so it is certain.' 13 When to consider is a synonym 

^ To havé.,.aJt his eommand, baf of 'to reflect, to deliberate/ it is 

t|tn..^u ®eBote jlcl^entoerben. usually rendered by ùberlegen, or 

7 To — order, et SlKeS aufi 6efie by ettv&gen: the latter ezpression 
gufammenfletten koitk). is here preferable. 

8 The above and the foUowing ^* Turn what — tioì by ' what our 
allusions refer to the verses of shoulders can bear, and what not/ 
Horace: — ^' Render here so by bemnac^; 

Sumite materiam vetirù, qui seri- f^^^^^if^?/®''^^'"^*'' P^^'°^ 

FtWftL7^^«ate diu quid /erre , V «imUar apostrophes we use 

recuB^ 11^ German the familiar second 

Quid valevi humeri. Cui leda pò- PJ?**'^ singular, unless an author 

teìUer erit ree ' addresses his readers collectively. 

Nee faeundia deserei hunc nec luci- ^\}^J!f^ ^? subject) bejanbdn. 

due orda . If—^ot by * if thou ca»Ht 

(Ernst ii S V 88 ) ^^ °^^ '* ^^ need, here Brauc^en. 

\ P ' ' f ' '/ 18 Use for had the present con- 

* The idiomatic phrase it strihet ditional of tl^un. 

me may be rendered here by e< ^^ The idiomatic phrase io lèi a 

wXL mxt fc^etnen. ihin^ alone is rendered in Oerman 

"^^ When mighi ezpresses a sup- by etne ®a(^c fan or BtetBen (affen, i.e. 

posed possibihty, it is translated to let it be, or remain, what it il. 

* The aboye eztract is taken from a work fall of wit, bumour, and originai 
thought, which has been pnblished anoaymously, Itut is attiibuted to Professor 
George Longi 
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XXVI. 
THE BOEDEK FEUDS.^ 

For^ twenty miles on either side of the Border ther 
grew up a population who were^ trained frora their* 
cradles in licensed marauding.^ iNominal amity between 
the countries operated as but a slight check upon^ habita 
inveterately lawless ; and though the Goveriiinents afFected " 
to keep order, they could not afford^ to be severe upon 
offences committed^ in time of peace ^® by men on whom 
they chiefly depended for the defence^^ of the frontiera in 
time of war. The scanty^^ families in the fortified farms 

1 Inanalogywiththeexpressions those comprehensìve English ex- 

Ìarù)ìntQ,tPar onland,®tttxitQ,na'oal pressions which can be hardly io 

foar, &c. we may also forni a com- any other modem idiom rendererl 

pound term of the words ®vtìiH, by a single equivalent. Render hen^ 

hordeì', and Sel^fce, feud, by simply ihei/ — afford, by fo tonnten fie ti 

joining them together without any benno* ntc^t toagen. 

connecting link, after suppressing • Tum to — committed by * to 

the final vowel of ©renje. punish severely offences {'ìSttQt^tn) 

8 ^oTf bere auf ; either = both. which were committed.' 

' Collective nouns occurring i® The expressions time qf peace 

without any sìgn of the plural and time qf war are to be renaered 

require in German, as a mie, the bere by compound substantives 

ver b and pronoun referring to them formed by adding in the first ìn- 

in the singular only. Trained, er« stance the term timei to the geni- 

gogen ; /rom, t)on...an. tive of peace, and in the second 

4 See note h to Extract 34, and instance by adding the term time» 

use cradles in the singular. to the genitive of war. The first 

B In licensed mxiravding, ju au* mode of forming compound ex- 

toriiirtcr iJJlùnberung. Nominai; iw» pressions, i.e. by simply joining 

mineU. them together — especially when 

• Operated — upon, t^at ben . . . both members are subst^tives — 
nut gertngen ($inl[iaU- Tum the has been pointed out before ; and 
adverb inveteraJtely by the adjective the present instances fumish an 
rtngeìmiTjelt, and place tbe same, example of the second mode, which 
together with lawless^ ^ùgeOod, as consists in adding the subordinate 
attrìbutes before haJbits. member to the genitive of the 

7 Affect&i being bere synony- prìncipal one. 

mous with 'pretended,* is to be i^ On — defence, oiif tcrlcfie (ir 

rendered by fic^ jictten; to keep = fici^...at« !iI$ertl^eibiger...)^orjùgIt4) tj€t* 

as if (ob) the}' kept. (af en mu^ten. 

* The verb to afforà is one of '^ iScanty sb few. 
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and granges^ in Eoxburgh and Northnmberland siepi with 
their^ swords nnder their piUows,^ and their horses 
saddled* in their stables. The* blood of the children by 
the fireside was stirred by talea of wild adventure in song 
and story ;* and perhaps* for two centuries no boy ever 
grew to man's estate^ along a strip of land forty miles 
aerosa and joining the two seas ® who had not known the 
midnight^ terror of a blazing homestead,^^ who had not 
seen his father or brother ride out^^ at dusk hamessed and 
belted for some night foray, to he brought back before 
moming,^^ gory and stark, across the saddle, and^^ been 
roused from his bed by his mother to swear with bis 
child's lips^* a vow of revenge over the corpse. 

And the fierce fenda of the Moastroopers^* were but an 
expression in its^^ extreme form of the animosity between 
the two nations. The English^"^ hated Scotland because 
Scotland had successfully^® defied them : the Scots hated 

^ Farmi, 9arml|dufer; grange», i* Supply 'who had not.' The 

®e^òfte. verb au^erfen, for to rotue, would 

s See page 85, note 14. be bere hardly expressi ve enough. 

' Usethesingular^andseeforthe Besides, we should then bave to 

possessive prououns n. 6 to Ext. 34. parapbrase the words from his hed 

* Saddled, trassi, flantxn gefottelt. by ' from his sleep.* But we may 

* Tum Tfie — st&ry by ' the blood properly use bere the very expres- 
of the children was through nar- sive and poetioal term auff(l(ire({en, 
rations by the fire-side (am $erbc) of somewhat corresponding to the 
wild adventures in song and story yerb to siartle. 

(@agc) stirred up.* i* ChiltTs lipt, ftnbticl^e ìèipptn; 

^ Perhaps is to be plaoed after vow of revenge, JRac^igetùbbe. 

centuries, and for turaed by i* The only adequate expression 

'during.* for the term Mosstrooper, peculiar 

7 Orew to man* 8 estate, ettuud^ie... to Scotlsmd of bygone times, seems 
jum aWoiincéaltcr. to be ©renjtduBtc. 

8 Tum along — seas by ' upon a w Tum its by ' the/ and retain 
forty miles wide and on the two the expression ^orm/ of, bere t)on; 
seas bordering strip of land ' (Sant« animosity, ^Bttterung. 

fht^). ^^ When the term i&n^^MAstands 

* Use for midnight the attribu- for 'the people of England,' we 
tive adjectiye nttttema^tlidj». must render ìt by the equivalent 

10 Homestead, transl. •&ctm{lfttte. of the word ' Englishmen :' when 

11 Ride out, bere fortteiten ; har- it is used adjectively, however, 
nessed—for, grtatmfi^t «nb geriiflet it is translated by engftfc^. The 
)u : night =: nightly. rale applies to the names of other 

la Before moming, bere woc nations. 
JTflgeéaifbrut^ ; across, transl ùBcr... i* Tum «fK;c««/ttWyby' with suc- 
fiegcnt. cesa ;' to d^> ^^% IxtXtxu 
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England as an enemy on the watcli^ to make^ them slaves. 
The hereditary hostility strengihened^ with time, and 
each generation^ added fresh injurìes to the accumulation 
of bittemess. 

Fortunately for mankind,^ however, the relations between 
nations are not eveutually^ determined by sentiment and 
passion.^ The^ mutuai suffeiings inflicted by the exìsting 
condition of tbings^ produced ita effect^ in minds where 
reason was admitted to influence.^^ — ^Froude, History of 
England. 



XX VII. 

A GERMA]^ HAUTBOy.PLAYER.ii 

About^2 tì^e year 1760, as Miller ^^ was dining at Ponte- 
fract with the officerei* of the Durham militia, one^^ of 
them, knowing his love of music, told him they had^^ a 

^ Ontke vatch, translate ber auf ' To prodttce an ^ect, cine 2!Dtr« 

Ut @dtQtnf^ lauerte. hmg ^ccoocbringen (auf); mind, here 

2 See page 36, note 4. (Semùtb. 

3 Tum strenffthened by ' became ^^ Was — tnfiuencet Ginaang fanb. 
Btrongor/ ^ SatUboy -player and, nirther 

^ J^tain here the term generar on, performer on the h4iu(òoif,JlÒohotn* 

tion, pronouncing the same as a Bldfec, or simply <&o6oi|t 

German word; to — bitterìiess, ber i* Translate here the adverb 

aufgefammelten Gr(itterun9...]^tnju. aòout by um,and tum the sentenoe 

6 Mankind, here 9)2enf(^^eit, to by 'as (alS) Miller about, &c.' 

be used with the definite article. ^3 The above refers to Dr. Miller, 

6 Eventually being here used in organist at Pontefract, known as 
the senso of ' ultimately/ is to be the historian of Doncaster. 
rendered by fti(^Uef lt(|». ^* Military and naval oMcen are 

7 Tum sentiment and passion by called Dmjiete, and civil <^cers 
* feelingsand passions/ S)eamte. Durham militia = miUtia 

*^ The contracted construction of Durham. 

of the aboTe clause The—things ^^ The subordinate dause of the 

makes it in German neoessary to above sentence preceding the prìn- 

givo it in a completely dififerent cipal one, we must gire the latter 

form. Tum therefora by ' the suf- in an inverted form^ ùe, begin with 

ferings which through the exist- the principal verb, toid (him). For 

ing order (3!l[fatb€fianb) of things Uive of music see page 62, note 12. 

were inflicted upon (èugcfugt) botii i*> Acoording to the mie men- 

parties.* tioned page 2ì*, note 3, we shoold 
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young Grerman in their band,^ as performer on the hautboy, 
who had only^ been a few months in England, and yet 
spoke^ English almost as well as^ a native, and who was 
siao an excellent performer on the yiolin :^ the officer 
added^ that if Miller would^ come into another room this 
German shonld entertain him with^ a solo. 

The invitation was gladly^ accepted, and Miller heard a 
solo of Giardini's^® executed in^^ a manner that surpiised 
him. He afterwards took^^ an opportunity of having some 
private conversation with the young musician, and asked 
him whether he had engaged^ himself for any long period 
to the Durham militia. The answer was,^^ ''Only from 
monthto month." ^^ " Leave them then," said the organista 

ose bere the present ooniunc- to a few verbs only, more particu- 

tire : the preferenoe ought, now- larly to those relating to the moral 

evez^ to be given to the present and phTsical condition of a person ; 

oonmtioiial, which is frequently as, fubtoo^I befinben, ti i^ mit tvoH 

nsed in dependent clauses oontain- ko. The adyerb lool^I is, besides, 

ing the quotation, when the verb used in compound terms, and stili 

of theprincipal clanse is employed more frequently as an expletive. 
in the imperfect or pluperfeot. ^ Performer on ihe vioHn sb 

1 A regimental band is called in Tiolin-player. 
Qerman liDht|tfcot^< or SRufilbanbe. ^ To add, bere ^injufe^en. 

* Insert bere the preposition ^ Use the preeent conditional of 
fctt, tince, whioh denotes m Ger- tooUen. 

man ' the whole period of an event, ^ Entertain him wiUi, transl. i^m 

including the present timo,' and ein...))orf^cIcn. 

use the anz. verb feht in the pres. * OlaiUy, bere mit 9teuben. 

oonjunctiTe. OtUy, bere erfl. ^ The genitive relation being in 

s See preceding page, note 16. German expressed with sufficient 

* As well as, cbcn fo aut toie. It distinctness by means of the pre- 
may bere be mentionea as a cau- position von, of, the proper name 
tion that the general similarìty itself need not be put in the geni* 
between the English words good, tive case. 

veli, and the 6«rman gut, ivol^l, ^^ We use in German, in the 

▼eiy frequently misleads the stu- abore phrase, the preposition auf 

denta of German in their transla- with the accusative. 

tions. It will in this place be ^ To take (an opportunity), te* 

soffioient to point out in general greifen; tome private conversation, 

that the German adverb ivo^l cine ^riuatunter^oltung. 

does by no means stand in the i' To engagé, bere cngagiren ; for 

same relation to the a4jectiye gut —period, auf lAngete dett; to, bere 

as the English ivell does to tne BeC 

adjeotive good, (Shtt isin German, ^* Was, transL Uattttt, Cf. page 

like every other a^jeotive, also used 23, note 14. 

as an adverb, and the use of tso^l ^ Tum from month to mmUA 

va ita adverbial capacity is limited aimplyby 'monthly ;' them, herefU. 
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" and come and live^ with me. I am a single man,^ and 
think we shall be happy together; and doubtless yonr 
merit wìll soon entitle^ you to a more eligible situation." 

The offer was accepted as frankly^ as it wbs made : 
and the reader may imagine^ wìth what satisf action^ Dr. 
^Miller must have remembered*^ thìs act of generous feeling 
when he heais that this young German was Herschel the 
astronomer.® — Southey, Tlie Doctor, 



XXVIII. 

CKAJS'FOED. 

In the first place ^ Cranford is in possession of the^® 
Amazons: ali the hoiders^^ of houses above a certain rent 

1 When lo live is synonymous fÌEtther, himself a musician, gave 
with to reside, it ìb trùialated by hlm instrocUoii in nmaic, and aent 
tDo^nen; wUhf here Bei. him over to this counti^ to seek 

2 Single man, 3ung jcfeU. Supply Ms fortune. The Earl oi J>at- 
after and the first personal prò- ling^n engaged him for the regi- 
noun, and tum ihink by * believe/ montai band of the Durham 
as in most cases when it stands militia^ and afterwards Hersch^ 
for 'to conclude, imagìne,'&c. settied in the neighbourhood of 

^ EntiUe,trdiXìsL'ot^d\t\x\eligihle Leeds^ Pontefract, and Durham 

sUvxUion, parente ®teUe. as a teacher of music, devoting 

* Frankly, freimùt^ig. Con- himself at the same timo to that 

strue ' the offer was as frankly science which has made his name 

accepted as it was made.' When so illustrìous. 
as...a^\& used to express an equality > In — place, vot ^Qem. 
of two compared actions, we must "^^ The above olause may serve to 

translate it by fo or eben fo...aÌé. illustrate a characteristicdifferenoe 

When the equality refers to nouns, in the use of the ai-ticle in German 

we generally use me instead of ale. and in English. The term posaes- 

^ Tum here imagine by the re- «ùmiequires the definite artide, (» 

flective form of ' to think. ' account of the object being singled 

^ ScUisfaction, Sefriebigung, ».«. out defìnitely, whilst tìie expres- 

gratification. sion Amazott^ does not require it, 

7 To remember, [lify etinnem, becaose the statement does not 

gorems the genitive ; act— feeling, refer to them in a definite manner, 

transl. grof mùt^ige <$anblung. but only in a general way, in 

^ Place the astronomer before whiuh case the preposition twn ia 

Herschel. The celebrated astro- quite sufficient. 
nomer, Wilhelm Herschel, was ^ Uolders, transl. aSetool^ner ; reni 

bom at Ebinover in 1738. Bis (of houses, ko,), a)jiet^c, ^ìict^^tné. 
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are women. If a mamed couplet come to settle in the 
town, somehow the gentleman^ disappears : he is either 
fairly frightened to death' by being the only man in 
the Cranford evening parties,* or he is accounted for* by 
being with bis regiment, bis ship, or closely engaged in 
business^ ali the week in the great neighbouring com- 
mercial town^ of Drumble, distant only twenty miles on 
a railroad.® In short,® whatever does become of the 
gentlemen, they are not at Cranford : what could they^® 
do if they were therel 

The surgeon^^ has bis round of thirty miles,^^ and sleeps 
at Cranford ; but every man cannot be a surgeon. For 
keeping^^ the trim gardens full of choice flowers, with- 
out a weed to speck them,^* for frightening away^*^ little 
boys who look wistfully at the said^® flowers through the 
railings, for rushing out at^"^ the geese that occasionally 
venture into the ^éirdens if the gates are left open, for 
deciding ali questiona of literature and poHtics^^ without 

1 Married eouple, ^^tìpaox ; come used, as is the case here, in a general 

to settle, briefly fl(^ nieberl&f t. sense for a ' medicai man/ it must 

s Translate the word gentleman, be rendered simply hj 9lr)t, and not 

standiiig bere for df^tmcam, hus- by SSuntarjt, which latter term 

band, simply by 9)tann. Further oorresponds to the word surgeon, in 

on it ahould be translated by its primary sense only, tìz. ' one 

^ett. who cures by manual operation.* 

t fft — death, enttoebcr el flBer" The more dignified expression for 

fallt i^n etnc toa^re lobeéangfl; by the latter signification is now in 

being = because he is. German (S^trurg. 

^Evening parties =» evening- i* The clanse Ai» — mi^e» maybe 

societies. fredy rendered by cine ^PrajriS tic 

« He— for, transl. ti l^ri^t. The fic^ auf breilig 9ReiIen in fcie JRuntc 

words by being must here be tumed ccfhetf t. 
by ' that he is ; ' with, here bei. ^ To keep, er^atten, to be used here 

• Closely — bueineas, tt»n ®efc^4f- with the supine preoeded by um. 

Un fe^r flarf in 2lnf^tu(^ genommen ; Trim, §tcrtt* ; of chmce, transl. fcct 

ali the = the whole. fcf^ónflen. 

7 Commercial town, J&anbetóflobt. i* Tum without — them by ' free 

8 Distant — railroad, bte mit §»an« from every wecd * 

^ig a)?eilen weit an ber ©tfenBa^n Uegt. " To frighten away,ytx^^tuà)tn ; 

9 In shoi-t, hiT§ ; whaiever, tea* wistfully, here fcf nfùd^tig. 

(xvi^ tmmcr. The adverb au(^ is here i« Said, in the sense of ' before- 

an espletive The emphatic does mentioned/ Befagt. 

reraains in German un translated. 17 To rush out at, loéfliìr^cn auf; 

i-» Here, too, we should make venture, here jì^ teagcn ; gate, S'fiiìrc. 

ose of the expletive au(^. ^^ Turo of literature and polii Ics 

11 When the noun surgeon is by *liternry and politicai/ employ- 
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troublìng themselves with^ unnecessary reasons or arga- 
menta, for obtaining clear^ and correct knowledge of 
everybody's affairs in the parish, for keeping theìr neat 
maid-servants^ in admìrable order, for kindnesd (somewbat 
dictatorial) to the poof,^ and real, tender, good offices to 
eacb other^ wbenever they are in distress,® the ladies of 
Cranford are quite sufficiente " A man," as one of them 
observed to me once, " is «o in the way® in the house ! " 

Although the ladies of Cranford know ali each other's 
proceedings^^ they are exceedingly indiiSerent to each 
other's^^ opinions. Indeed, as each has her own indivi- 
duali ty, not to say eccentricity,^^ pretty strongly developed, 
nothing is so easy^^ as verbal retaliation ; but somehow^* 
good-will reigns among them to a considerable degree. 
The Cranford ladies bave only an occasionala^ little 
quarrel, spirted out^^ in a few peppery words and angry 
jerks of the head ; just enough to prevent the even tenor^*' 
of their lives from becoming too flat.^^ Their dress-^^ is very 

ìng these terme as attributive ad- "^^ To eackathei'Sf gegen i^te gegeiu 

jectives to queslions, feitigen. 

1 To trouble oneself with, bere ^^ Turno» — eccentricityhj ' ànce 

fiàf befùmmetn uni; reason, ®ninb ; the individuality, not to say eccen- 

arffumeiU, SBctoetó. tricity, of each (ciner Scben) is. * The 

3 Clear, here genau; affair, %^ corresponding foreign forms of 

geligen|eit. indiìndualit^ and eccerdricity may 

s Maid-servant, S)ienflmab<^en ; be retained in Grerman. 

admìrable, transl. mu^er^aft. ^ Render so easy by ifenen ni^tt 

* The clause /or — poor must be Id^ttx, and as verbal rétatia^n by 

rendered somewhat freely, vis. um ali mùxùliifyt 9ie))ref alien (reprìsals) 

ben 9lrmen (n^enn auify auf ttmai lieta* §u nel^men. 

torifche 2Beife) ®ute« gu tl^un. M But iomekow, transl. bennjx^ 

« Real^other, um ful(> gegenfeitig fùgte8ficl(>fo; yood-tt;t7/,2Bol^ttì)oC[en: 

n>alit]^aft fceuntfdl^aftlic^e ^ienfle gu to a considerable s^in a high. 

leificn. 14 Occasionai, ge(egentti(^. 

6 Distress, ^lotl^. w SpirUd oui, transl. ber m... 

7 To be svfficient, au«retc^en, which Suft ma<^t ; peppery m^ sharp ; Jerks 
verb is to be preceded here by the of the head, .f^opfbetvegungen. 
expletive baju. To observe {to), w Even tenor, xuffxqt ®ang. Por 
htmtvUn (gegen). tìie expression Uves compare Ibc- 

8 Is—tpay, tfì einfm...fo fe^t im tract 60, note a. 

2Bege. The adverb so has been i^ Turn/romr— ;/^a^by*that...be- 
italìcisedby the author, and not by comes too fiat' (fc^al). 
the editor : it has thereforo been i^ When the term dress stands, 
translated. as is the case here, for 'clothing in 
» AU—proceedings, fdmnitlic^ i^r general,' we render it by Jtleifcinig, 
<jcgenfeitiged ^wx vaC^ éajfen. somewhat oorresponding to the 
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independent of fashion, as they observe, '^ What does it 
signify^ liow we dress' here atCranfoid, where everjbody 
knows usi" And if they go from home,^ their leason is 
equally cogent : "What doea it eignify how^ we dress here, 
where nobody knows us 1 " — Mrs. Gabkell, Cranford. 



XXIX. 
BEFORE THE BATTLE OF* KONIGGBATZ. 

Long before midnight the troops were ali in motion, and 
at half-past one in the moming^ the general staffa left 
EAmenitz. The moon occasionally^ shone out biightly, 
but was generally hidden behind clouds, and then could 
be distinctly seen^ the decaying^ bivouac fìres in the 
places which had been occupied^^ by the troops along the 
road. 

These fìres looked like large will-o'-the-wisps as^^ their 
flames flickered about^^ in the wind, and stretched for 
many a mile,^^ for there were 100,000 soldiers with the 

French haMllement; but when it ocauionallyÌBhdTe latin vmt toann. 

signifies a single gannente it is to ^ The agent from whom the 

be rendered by JMeib. aotivity proceeds not being ex- 

1 Does it sign^y, licgt boran. pressed, we ahouldnot employ here 

* To drets, ftd^ fteibciu la Ger- the passire Toice in German ; but 
man the reflective form occurs fiur sinoe the reflective form, requisite 
QQore firequently than in English, in similar cases, would not be 
there being but few German yerbs appplicablein the present instance, 
wMch can be used both in a tran- the active voice, with the indefinite 
sitive and intransitiTe senso. pronomi man, ought to be used. 

* Oofromh4>fae,^oett6.\tni cogent, • Decayina, hem crldfc^enb. Bi- 
triftig. vouae Jìres is in German a com- 

* See page 49, note 1. pound term. 

^ Use for the adverbial ezpres- ^^ To occupy (used as a military 

Sion in the moming the genitive exprodsion), befe^en. 

fcc« 9)2orgen0; which case is generally ^ As, ba. Tum <A«»r by ' the. ' 

used, with or without the article, is To jUcker àbout, ffin unb ^et 

when the point of timo is indicated fUuAtxn. 

in an indefinite manner. ^ JFormcmy a miHe, transl. metleiu 

« Ornerai staff , ©eneratflaB. tocit. Tum soldiers hj *men/ and 

7 The idiomatic rendering for see n. c{ to £ztr. 32 ; with, hero 6H. 
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First Aiiny alone, and the bivouacs of so great a force ^ 
spread over a wide extent of country. Day gradually 
began io break,^ but with the first symptoms^ of dawn a 
drizzling rain carne on, which lastcd^until late in the affcer- 
noon. The wind increased and blew coldly upon the 
soldiers,^ for they were short of both sleep and food,^ 
while freqnent gusts^ bore down to the ground the 
water-laden com in the wide fìelds alongside^ the way. 

The main road® from Horitz to Kbniggràtz sinks into 
a deep hollow near the village of Milowitz, On the side 
of this hollow furthest from^^ Horitz is placed near the 
road the village of that name,^^ and on the ieft of the road, 
on the same bank, stands a thick fir-wood. A little after^^ 
midnight the army of Prince^^ Frederick Charles was 
entirely concealed in this hoUow, ready to issue^* from 
its ainbush and attack the Austrians if they should 
advance. 

Soon after dawn a^^person standing between the village 
of Milowitz and the further hill of Dub could see no 

1 Force will here beat be ren- * Main road, ■©au^jtfhof e ; to 

dered bj l£nt)>penniaffe ; to spread^ sink, hereftc^ fcnfen; koUow, ^o^U 

[id) audbreiten; éxtent of country, toeg. 

èanbfhrecfen (pi.)- ^^ Furtkest from, bie loon. . . am 

3 To break (referring to day), toettefien entfeciit Uegt; ù placed, 

anbtec^en. Use the imperfect (eftnbet ft(^. 

* Symptoms, 3eid^en; drizding u Render of thai name by gè» 

rain, feinerStegen or S'ccbeltegen ; cam€ nannte, placing it before village. 

on = began. Stands = is ; tkick, here bid^L 

^ To lojgtj here anl^alten ; in the, ^^ Translate a little in the above 

am. phrase by ttalb. 

^ The phrase blew coldly upon ^3 xj^eGrermimlanguage has two 

the soldiert must in Grerman be ezpressions for the word prince, 

rather freely rendered by unb bte viz. ^^riit) and Stir^. The former 

@olbaten fùl^lten feine ®d^Arfe, in title, to be used here, is given to 

order to express distìnctly that descendants ofsovereignprinoesas 

the soldiers felt the wind the long as they do not exercise any 

more keenly in consequenoe of sovereign power; and the latter, 

want of sleep and food. in a genend senso, to ali sorereign 

« The clause they — food may be rulers, as kings, emperors, dukes, 

tumed by 'they had had neither Sto., and, in a more limited senso, 

enough sleep nor food ' (9lal^rung). to rulers of principalities, and to 

7 Chat, SIBinbflo^ ; to bear down those who bave been raised to the 

to the ground, briefly ju SBobcn titular dignity of prince. 

teerfcn. ^* To issue, (jcroorbrcc^fiL 

•* Alongside, liing*. ^* See next page, note 1. 
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«rmed men^ except a few Prus<'ian vedettes' posted along 
the Dub ridge,^ whose lances stood in relief * above the 
summit against the murky sky. A few dismounted^ 
officers were stcmding below a fruit-tree in front of Milo- 
witz, with tbeir horses held by some orderlies behind 
them.' These were Prince Frederick Charles and bis 
sta£ Ali was stili except wlien^ the neigh of a borse 
or a loud word of command,^ as the last division formed, 
rose mysteriously from the hollow of Milowitz. 

TJntil nearly four o'clock the army remained con- 
cealed. * * * To hold the Austrian army in front® of the 
Elbe was absolutely necessary for the success of the 
Prussian plans,^® and Prince Frederick Charles resolved 
with bis own army alone ^^to engagé the whole of Bene- 
dek's forces,^^ and, clinging to^* the Austrian commander, 

1 A — meli. The whole of the ^ See page 41, note 9. 

aboYe dause must be given ìb ^ Word of command, Sommanbo* 

Germ&Q, where we should use the toort; cu, tod^renb; toform, m auf« 

conditioiìal in a different form ; jlcKen ; rose^ bere l^erauSfdS^oIL 

arraoge therefore : would a person ^ In. front, transl. bte6fettd. 

(^ilttc Semanb), who between the io The German version of the 

village of Milowitz and the further above clause can be made more 

bill of Dab (cntfemtecm S^ubl^ùgel) : emphatic by employing the gram- 

and insert bere the verb 'stood matical subject ti, which, besides 

(geftanben) for standing, and could see with impersonal verbs — as ti regnet, 

(f(^en fónnen) after fn«n (9)2annfi^aft). &c. — ^is used for the sake of em* 

On the omìssion of the auz. yerb phasis, or to impàrt more poetic 

afte r ttc flttttbeiv cf. Ext. 47, n. e. colouring to a construction, — as ti 

2 We use also in German the l^eitlt ber <Sturm, ti brauft tai ^ìttv. 
foreign military exjpressions ^^etette The real subject follows in such a 
f )r * a sentinel on horseback/ and case the inflected verb, and some- 
ipofiitt for posted. times even other far less impor- 

* Dub ridge, fRvidvx brt iDuBl^ùgett. tant parts of the sentence. Turn, 

* Stood in rdief, flarf abflac^en ; therefore, the above clause by * it 
murhif, truB. was for the success of the Prussian 

3 The adjective dismounted must plans absolutely (buv(^aué) neces- 
in German be tumed ìnto a regular sary to hold,' &c. 

clause with a finite verb, viz. bte i^ The adverb alone, Btof . has in 

t)on i^ren ?Pfcrbcn abgefìicgen toaxtn. the above clause the emphasis : 

We also use the foreign military place it, therefore, at the beginning 

ezpression bcmonttrcn, but more in of the clause, viz. alone with, &c. 

its transitive meaning, i.e. 'to To engagé = io attauck. 

unhorse soldiers,' or * to disable ^^ y^g whole of...forces,^\t ®t* 

cannon.' fammtma(t>t. 

« Tum ìpith—them by 'whilst 13 Toding{to),[i^tiammttn{an). 

some orderlies (Orbonan^en) held The preposition an govems hera 

their herpes behind them.' the accusative case. 
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to hold* bim on the Bistritz until tbe Prussian flank 
attacks^ conld be developed. A few short words passed^ 
from the commander of the First Army to the chief of his 
staff; a few aides-de-camp, mounting* silently, rode quietly 
away ; and, as it were by the utterance of a magician's 
spell,^ one hundred thousand Prussian warriors springing 
into sight, as if from the bowels^ of the armed earth, 
swept^ over the southern edge^ of the Milowitz ravine 
towards the bill of Dub. — H. M. Hozier, The Seven 
Weeks' War. 



XXX. 

A DISPUTED » BOUI^D AEY. 

A peculiar^^ interest attaches itself at the present time 
ioli everytbiug which throws light upon the debated 
qubstion of 1^ the boundary between the two kingdoms ;i^ 
a question which is not. less keenly debated i* among 
naturai ists thaa that of many a disputed frontier h<i8 been 
ì)etween adj acent nations. 

1 To hold, bere fefll^altcn or Be* • DisptUed, fhreittg. 
fcl()ftftigen. Bistritz is in German W Peculiar, bere befonbcrrt. 

fé minine, most names of ri vera n Attaches — to, hiù))ft fidS> jc^ 

belonging to the feminine gender, (or gegcnwftrtig) wx. 

2 Flank aMachs, Slantcnangriffe ; i* Debated questùm of, <Stceitfrage 
to develop, cntfalten. in ©eiu^ auf. 

8 Passedy transl. TOurbcn...att... i* Kingdoms, transl. 9laturretc^i. 

gentì|>tet ; chief of his staff, (Sl^ef feineS the expression referrìng here to tpe 

©eneral^ab^. animai and vegetable kingdoms. 

* MouiUing, Befliegen. . . il^re ^fcttc. i* Which — debated, ùBet bie.. . nic^t 

8 As— -speli, tt)ie auf ben 2lu«fpru(^ minber leB^aft gefhitten wtrb. That 

eincS SauBerttortcg ; after whicn qf must, in accordance with the 

clause ought to be placed the translation given of the preoedìng 

words springing into siaht, to be clause, be rendered by «Ber; dis- 

tumed by ' appeared suddenly.* ptited, fhreitig Qtmaifyt; adja4;ent = 

® As — boweis, gleu^fam au8 bcm neighbouring. The auziUary verb 

@df^o|ie. has been need not be expressed 

7 TransL swept by jlrómten, con- in the German translation. If it 

necting it with the preceding clause were retained, it would be neoes- 

bv means of the conjunction *and.* sary to supply the verb gefhitten, 

^ ^G^^é, here SlBI^ang ; towards — which would make the sentenoo 

Dui, bem 2)ubpgel ju. much too long. 
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For many parts of this border-country ^ have been taken 
and re taken several times ; their inliabitants, so to speak, ^ 
having^ fii*st been considered on account of their general* 
appearance to belong to the^ vegetable kingdom ; then*in 
consequence of some movements being observed in them 
being ^ claimed by the zoologista ; then, on the ground of 
their evidently plant-like® mode of growth, being trans- 
fened back^ to the botanical side ; then, owing to the 
supposed ^^ detection of some ne w feature in their structuro 
or^^ physiology, being again claimed as members of the 
animai kingdom ; and lastly,^^ on the discovery of a 
faUacy in these arguments, beiiig once more turned over^^ 
to the botanist, with^* whom for the most part they 
remain. For the attention which has been given^'^ of late 
years to the study of the humblest ^^ forms of vegetation 
has led to the knowledge among^''^ what must be *un- 

1 Bord^ ' country, (Siren^lanb : ought to be used here. Mode of 

transl. bere taken oy ttobctt, ana groteth, 3Baif)8tf)um, 

retaken by juntff ecoBert. See page ® To transfer back, jurùSBrìngen. 

89j note 8. The present participio beijig mav 

> Tum here speah * say.' be omitted in the translation, both 

* Compare Int. p. xtì., c. The in this clause and the next. 
frequent occurrenoe of the present i® Ovdng — supposed, in Sotge ber 
participio in the above extract will »ettneintUd(>cn; feaJLure, Umfìant; i.e. 
afford the student an ezcellent circumstance. 

opportunity for practice in the ^^ The possessive pronoun must 

construction so commonly occur- here be repeated on account of the 

ring in English, and so very rarely difference of the gender of the 

in German. nouns tiructure, ^au ; and pKywh 

* Render general by tm 5lflge- logi/, ^ó^fiologie. 

mcinen, to be placed after the term ^^ Laatly, fi^lief U^. The follow- 

appearance (SÌu8fel^en). ing present part, {being) should here 

ÌATobelongtothe,aliiVLm...QtffmQ; be inserted according to note 7, 

vegdahU kingdom, ^Pflanjenreict. above. 0», Bei; fallacy, 3;rugfc|>Iuf. 

« To oòserve in, lool^me^nun an. i' To tum over, «bcrttefctn. 
Tum beina observed by * wnich one ^* Translate vrith by the prepo- 

observed. sition bei, and for the most part by 

7 The present participio 6«i»^, re- groptent^cilS. 
ferring to claimed (reclamirt), should ^ Render has been given by man 

be turned by a finite verb, viz. ...f(f>enftc,and qf Zcrf» by in lettcren. 
tDUtben jte, and inserted after then. i« Humblest, here untctfìen. The 

* The term like^ joinedto another expression fwms of vegetation may 
expression and employed in its be translated by the compound 
compound form as an attributive term $fIanjcnformen, i.e. 'forms of 
adjecti ve, is frequen tly rendered by plants. ' 

m4f ifl or attig. The latter expres- i7 For the rendering of the whole 
Sion added to the plmial of plant clauso from has to phenomena see 

next page, note 1. 

G 2 
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doubtedly' regarded as pianta of so manj phenomena' 
which would formerly bave beea cousidered^ unques- 
tionable marks^ of animality, that tbe disco ver j of the 
like pbenomena among^ tbe doubtf al beings in question, ^ 
so far from being evidence^ of theib animality, really 
affords^ a probability of tbe opposite kind. — Db. W. B. 
Carfenteb, The Microscope and its Bevelatùma, 



XXXL 
THOMAS CARLYLE TO GOETHE.* 

Cndgenputtoch, Sept 25. 1828. 

You inquire^ witb sucb warm interest^ respecting our 
present abode and occupations tbat I am obliged to say 
a few words^® about botb wbile tbere is stili room left.^^ 

1 Translate the olause has—phe- of course, be omitted in the trans^ 

nomena by f^at bei tem ìoaS utijtoeifeU lation. 

I^aft ali Sfiatili angefe^en toerfcen muf, 7 Afords, herebart^ut; qf—hind, 

}ttr Gtfenntnif fo vieUr ^^ànomene it» ©egent^ótt. Compare with the 

gef&btt. above paasage, Ext. 27. 

' See pasre 85, note 2. « To tnquire . . . respecting, fot* 

* Mark, here aJierfmat; aninui- f{^en...nac^. 

lity, Slnimattémut. * Interest, bere Sl^eUnaBme ; occu- 

* Of—among, transl. ganj d^nlic^et ^ion, iBefc^dftigung, to be used bere 
^^dnomcne bei in the singular only. 

^ Translate in quesHon by Be- ^^When theezpressionworcb de- 
tte jfenb, piacine it as an attributive notes 'single, imconnected terms/ 
adjective before dottft</Wy so far it is translated by aBòrter, and when 
froniy tt)eit entfemt. it stands for ' connected terms, 

^ Being evidencey |U Bemeifen. The having a coherent meaning,' as is 

word animality being used after the case bere, by SBorte. 
this verb in the accusative case, ^ While — left, ba nw^ 9iaum ba^u 

the preposition qfmvLSt, as a matter ùbrig Bletbt. 



* Goethe took auch a lively interest in Carlyle, db account of his being ona 
of the first to niake his British countrymen acquainted with modem German 
literature, that the veteran poet wrote a preface to the German edition of his 
" Life of Schiller," inserting at the same time a translation— of which some 
use has been made in the notes— of the above letter, chiefly, as it would seem, 
in explanation of a woodcut, representing the writer's seoluded residence ia 
Scotland, which was added to the German edition. 
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rhimfries is a pleasant towD, containing^ about 15,000 
inhabitante, and Ì8 to be considered^ the centro of the 
trade and judicìal system' of a distrìct which possesses 
some ìmportance in the sphere of Scottish activity> Our 
residence^ is not in the town itself, but fifteen miles to 
the north-west,^ among the granite hills and the black 
morsisses which stretch^ westward through Gallo way 
almost to the Irish Sea In this wildemess of heath and 
rock our estate' stands forth a green oasis, a tract of ^ 
ploughed, partly enclosed,^® and planted^^ ground, where 
com ripens and trees afford^^ a shade, although sur- 
rounded by sea-mews and rough-woolled^' sheep. Here, 
with no small^* effort, have we^^ built and furnished^* 
a neat, substantial dwelling; here,^^ in the absence of 

1 This present participle might in the accusativo, in accordAooe with 

here be renderea according to mie the mie that the apposition always 

h, Int. page xri. agrees with the term which it 

3 To cofuider, here anfel^en, to be qualifies in number and case : the 
followed by ale, as is the case with apposition agrees also in gender 
betroc^tm, to oonsider, and barfieUen, when the qualifying expression is 
to represent, when used in the sig- the name of a person, the gender 
nìfication pointed out page 36, note of which is distinctly marked. 

4. These verbs require tibe accu- ^^ JSnclosed, here itnudunt, com- 

sative; but this case is changed poundedfromthenoun jaun,A«(:{^«, 

into the nominative in passive con- and the preposition um, round. 

structìons and after the supine. ^^ Use nere the past participle of 

See page 45, note 20. Uhautn as an attributive adjective. 

s JvdicicU system,, ®mc^t6Barfeit. ^^ To afford, geivA^ren, forms here 

4 AcUvity, here ^ttmh\amtdt. with ®c^atten a kind of compound 
^ When the expression residence verbal expression, thus making the 

refers to the private dwelling of an indefinite article superfluous. 
individuai, it is rendered by SBo^n» ^^ Rougk-woolLed, l^aTtlvonig. 
mi, SBo^nft^, or SBo^nitng ; but when ^^ The epithet sv^l, referring to 

signifying the capital of a ruling effort^ is to be rendered by gering. 
sovereign, it is in German dieftten) ^'^ It is an idiomatic peculianty 

or SRtftbenjjìatit. of the German language to point 

< Nofrth-westy noct)n>cjìIt<fi, which out distinctly the subject to the 

is to be followed by tavon entfernt, advantage of which an action has 

as an equivalent for the words to been done, by means of the dative 

Vie. Granile hiUs forms in German of the personal pronoun. Supply 

a compound expression. here, therefore, the dative une. 

7 To siréLch, here fu^ ^iel^en. i" Tofurnisk (a house, &c.), etn» 

B Render here estate by ìBeft^* ric^ten. The expression substantial 

thum, and stands forUt by bilbet. may here be rendered by bauet^aft, 

» Tract of . .. ground,^txtdt ... or stili better by fotib. 
8anbc6, stands here in apposition to ^^ The words tee live are to be 

oasis, and should, therefore, be used inserted here. 
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professional or other office,^ we live to cultivate^ literature 
according to our^ strength, and in our peculiar way. 
We wisli a Joy fui growth* to the rose and flowers of 
our garden ; we hope for health and peaceful thoughts* 
to further our aims. llie roaes, indeed, are stili in 
part^ to be planted, hui ihey blossom already in antici- 
pationJ 

Two ponies,* wliich carry^ us ererywhere, and the 
mountain air,^^are the best medicines-^^ for weak^ nerves. 
This daily exercise, to which I am much devoted,^^ is my 
only recreatìon ; for this nook of ours is the loneliest in 
Britain — six miles removed from any one likely to visit 
me.i* * * * 

I carne hither solely with the design^* to simplify my 
way of life,^® and to secure the independenee through which 
I could be enabled^^ to remain trae to myself. This bit^^ 
of earth is our own : bere we can live, write, and think, 

1 The above clause, in — office, direction of the action. Addthere- 

must in German be rendered foro the pronominai adverb j^in. 

freely by in Grmanglung irgcnb eincd ^^ The words mourUicdn air form 

IBerufé otti ^mte8, where we take in German a compound term. 

the expression fBtcnf in the senso ^^ Medicine, SUr^nei. We use in 

of ' professional oocupation/ and German also the word 9lr)t physi- 

not in that of ' vocation.' cian, figuratiyely in the senso in 

3 To cultivate (a scienoe, &c.), f^ which medicine is employed here. 

Beffcifiigen, or (\ìfy htfinftn, which i* Translate here weai by jatt. 

belongs to that class of reflective and exercise by Sdetoegung. 

Terbs which eovem the fi^enitive ^3 JJevoted, here etgeben; recrear 

of the thing, having the retiective tian, Bcr^euung. 

pronoun in the accusative. i* Removed — me, wm etnee i€ttn 

8 According to our, transl. na6^ ^erfon entfemt, bie mv^ aUtnfaHB 

eigenen, and use in German the befuc^en mò<bte. 

pluFEd of Jtraft for strength. i* Wiih Ùie design, )u bem Btoeife. 

* JoofvX growth, frò^lit^e* <&t» i" tTay «j/" ii/«, SebettfiDeife. Trana- 

bei^en. late here to secure by ermetben, and 

B Peac^vl tkou^his, friebUc^e ®t* the by the demonstratiTe pronoun 

mùt^éjHmmung ; aim, ©treben, to be iene, 

«sed in the singular only. ^^ The olauae through — enaòled 

^ Stili in 'party §um lll^eil noc^^. mighfc be rendered with literal 

7 Tum aikixci'paXion by ' hope.' fidelity by tMx&i bie i(^ in ben Stanb 

B Goethe rendere ponies by leU^te aefet^t merben f ònnte, or, far more 

$fetbe, but we use now the word briefly, bie t9 mix móglie^ matfyU. 

$om€«i also in German. Trw, in the above sense, treu. 

B The prìmary senso oftocarryis ^^ £^i^ here ®tùcf. 'fhe words 

in German simply tragen : here, how- our own may be simply tumed by 

ever, we ought also to express the the possessive pronoun 'oors.' 
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as best^ pleases ourselves, even though^ Zoilus himself 
were to be^ crowned the monarcb* of literature. 

I^or is the solitude of such great importance ;* for a 
stage-coach takes us speedily to Edinburgh, which we loo^ 
upon as our British Weimar. And^ bave I noi, too, at 
this moment piled up*^ upon the table of my little 
library a whole cart-load of ^ French, German, American, 
and English joumals* and periodicals — whatever may 
be their worth. Of antiquarian studies, too, there is no 
lack.^® From some of our heights I can descry, about 
a day's journey^^ to the west, the bill wbere Agricola ^^ 
and bis Eomans left a camp behind them, At the foot 
of it^^ l was bom, and there hoth father and motber stili 
live to love me. 

1 The relative superlative (or means of the expletive benn, to be 

superlative of oomparison) of inserted between J and nat. 

adverbs is formed by prefixing om 7 fo pile up, auf^dnfen j cari- 

= at the, and adding en to the load, 8atung. 

simpleformof the superlative: e.g. ^ The preposition of is here to 

He rum quickest of ali, er Wiift be rendered by wit, as is frequently 

am fAneUflen t>on SlQen. the case with partitive genUtves, 

s Èven thoughf transl. unb tvenn. vis. when an entire number or 

Zoilus lìved in tìie timo of Philip quantity, from which a part is 

of Macedon. He was celebrated taken, occurs in the genitive case, 

for his carping criticisms, and his ' Journal, 3ourna^ pronounced 

Dame has beoome proverbiai for a as in French ; periodieal, 3citfcl(Hrtft. 

cynical, malignant critic. ^^ There is no loci; fel^It ed ntd[>t. 

8 Were to he, ttetticn foUte. The objective relation of verbs 

^ Render here moTiorcAbyJtòmg, expressing rra9i< requires the pre- 

and see page 36, note 4. position an with the dative. 

^ Of — impoì-tance, transl. fo ht* ^^ Form here the compound term 

teutent; takes sss hrìnga ; to look 'óa.fB-joumey.' Tot/te icesi=i west- 

upon, anfel^en. ward. 

^ The conjimction and may be ^3 The Roman Consul Cn. Julius 

omitted in translating the above Agricola was govemor of Brìtain 

exdamation, which can be made from 78 to 85 a.d. 

more expressive in German by i' Tum of it by 'of the same.' 
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XXXII. 

A STURDY SQUIRK» 

King David ^ was taken prisoner on bis homoward' 
retreat, but not without making* the most gallante resist- 
ance. When the Qaeen of Eugland heard that her army 
had* gained the victory, she mounted on ber white 
charger/ and wont to the battle-fìeld. She was intbrmed 
on the way® that the King of Scots was* the prisoner 
of a squire^® named John Copelaad, who had rode off^^ 
with him, no one knew whither. The Qaeen ordered^^ bim 
to be sought out, and told^^ that he had done what was 
not agreeable to ber in carrying off ^* ber prisoner without 
leave. Next^^ day Philippa wrote with ber own band^® 

1 A tiurdy tquire, transl. ein ' See page 29, note 3. 
tto^igcT *I$afan. ^' Render bere squire by <5bel- 

2 The above eztract refers to an manti, «ad tum named by the geni- 
incident which occurred in 1346, tive singular of alarne. 

after the battle at Nevil's Cross, ii To ride off, bavonteiten. The 

which was fought between the assertions had rode off and no one 

brave Philippa of Hainault (<&en« knew are included in the indirect 

negauV Queen of Edward III., and quotations. 

David Bruoe, King of Sootland. i* To order, bere ben SSefe^l geben, 

s Homeicard, transl. in bte ^d" which is a more dignifìed ozpres- 

matl^, to be placed after retreat sion than Befel^Ien. Use the two 

* In participial constructions following verbs in the supine of 

like the above we frequentlv de- the actìve voice, 

pari in German from the mie re- ^s The verb fagen goveming the 

quiring the supine by traiislating dative of the person, we must sup- 

wU/iout by o^ne ba^, and employing ply bere the pronoun il^m before 

a regular senteuce with a finite toid. 

verb in the conditional mood. The ** To carry off, toegfu^ren. Con- 

sense of the passage will show strue'wbilst (inbcni)he...oarrìedoff.' 

which tense is to be used. In the ^^^ The point of timo of the pre- 

present case the verb to moke, bere dicated action may in German also 

ìei)ìcn, is to be empfoyed in the be expressed by the preposition on 

perfect conditional. with the dative. The definite ar- 

■ Oallant, bere tejjfcr. ticle should bere be used, whether 

« Compare Ext. 47, note é. the accusative or an with the da- 

7 Translate cAar^erby<S(^lac^tcofi tive be employed; but if the pre- 
or StrcitrofI ; and use for weni the ference be given to the latter, the 
imperfectoffit^bcgeben; to,bereauf. adjective next might be rendered 

8 Tura Ske — way by 'on the way bere for euphony's sake by fotgcnb. 
was communicated to ber.' i« The pbrase with her {hit, &o.) 
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to John Copeland, commanding him to surrender^ the 
King of Scota to her. John answered in a manner most 
contumacions^ to the female Majesty^ then swajing the 
sceptre* of England with so mucb abili ty and glory. 

He replied to Philippa that he would not give up^ his 
royal prisoner to woman® or child, but only to his otim 
lord^ King Edward, for* to him he had sworn allegiance,® 
and not to any woman. 

Philippa wrote immediately to the King her husband,^® 
relating^^ ali that had occurred. 

When the King had read the Queen's letter, he ordered 
John Copeland to come to him at Calais, who, having 
placed^^ his prisoner in a strong^^ castle in Northumber- 
land, set out and landed near^^ Calais. 

When the King of England saw the squire, he took him 
by the hand, saying, " Ha ! welcome, my squire,^^ who^* 

(fton hand ia, more briefly than in ^^ To give up=s to surrender. 

most otherlanguages, expressedin ' Use the indefinite article be- 

German by the single. term etgen» foro this and the following noun. 

^Aittig, whichstudentsofGreekwill ' Translate here lord by ^txxn, 

be able to compare with the com- and connect it with Kin^ by the 

pound avTóxeip. conjunction 'and.' 

* To surrender, auSttefem. The ^ /'(>,. ^ged as a conjunction — in 
verb bcfe^(en always reqiiires the which case it is synonymous with 
supine, since the verb to which it * because ' — is rendered by benn , 
refers expresses the object of the butwhenoccurringaaapreposition 
septence. — oorrespondìng to the French 

» Tiie})hra8e in a mannermost pour — it is generally translatedby 

eontumacious raay be tumed in fùv- The espletive nut may here 1>b 

German by 'in a most contuma- inserted after /or. 

cious (tro|tge} manner/ or rendered ^ To swear allegiance, fcen Stireni* 

briefly and lorcibly by the adver- eib teijlen. Tum any by * a.' 

bial expression duferft tto^tg. ^^ Render the pbraseto — huthand 

s The epithet feiiiade would, in by the attributive expression i^rem 

German, not be applicable here, fóntglic^en ®enia^L 

since it would not be considered, ^^ Render relaiing, tt^^ffltt, con- 

as is the case in English, as forming necting this verb with the preceding 

with the noun majesty one expres- olause by the conjunction ' aud.' 

Sion, equivalent to 'Queen,' but ^^ To place, hereuntttbtm^tn.Uae 

merely as an attributo qualifying the pluperfect with the conjunction 

the noun majesty. We may em- nad^tem. 

ploy, however, the expression 13 Strong, here fefl. 

tòmgli^e 8rau as an elegant equi- i* Near, tradsl. untoeit or in ber 

valent f or femaie Majesty, S^fiJ* ^on. 

♦ To eway the nceptre, ben Be^tet ^^ Translate here squire as given 
fù^en. SSee note to Ext. 23, and in page 88, note 1. 

use the verb in the imperfeot. ^® See page 68, note 10. 
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bj thy valour hast captured^ mine adversaiy, the King of 
Scots ! " John Copeland felP on one knee, and repUed, 
" If God out of ^ His great kindness has given* me the 
King of Scotland, and permitted^ me to conquer him in 
arms, no one ought^ to be jealous^' of it; for God can, 
if He pleases,^ send His grace to a poor squiro as well^ 
as to a great lord. Sire, do not take it amiss^^ if I did 
not surrender King David to the orders^^ of my lady 
Queen, for I hold my lands ^^ of you, and not of her, and 
my oath is to you/^ and not to her — unless, indeed, 
thiough choice."^* 

King Edward answered, "John, the loyal^^ service yoa 
have done^^ ns and our esteem for yonr valour is^'^ so 
great, that it^^ may well serve you as^* an excuse; and 
shame fall on^® those who bear you any ill-will ! 21 You 
will now return home, and take^^ your prisoner, the King 
of Scotland, and convey ìdm to my wife;^^ and by way 



I To capture, gefangen nel^mcn. 
s Fell, iransL lief f\d^...n\t'ut. 

* Tum out of by * in ;* kind- 
ness, here ®nate. 

* Oiven, tranal. ùBetUefert 

' To perm.it, gejlatten: in arms, 
transl. bie SBaffen in tn éanb. 

^ See the note to Ext. 7. 

7 J&Uout requires in German the 
preposition auf. 

^ If He pleases, tt>enn ti tl^m fo 
gef&Ut The verb send may here be 
rendered by aitgebeil^en (affen. 

* Place in German the adverbial 
expression as well before to a poor, 
&,c ; grecU lord, torne^nier J&crr. 

10 The osual rendering for totoite 
amtss, tìz. ùbel ne^men, would not 
be in keeping with the elevated 
tene of the above speech : transL 
the phrase do — if by jùrnet mix nw^t 
tatob, bafl. 

II To the orders, auf SBefcl^l. 

12 l^ands, xd^ trage mcine (Sùter 
HI Se^en. The pronoun uou should 
DO rendered here by the second 
person plural, which pronoun was 
used from about the beginuing of 
Uie thirteenth to about the middle 



of the seventeenth cent^uy in ad- 
dressing persona of rank. 

is Is to you, transl. (j:u(l^ l^abe i(^ 
...geletjlet. 

1* Tum unless — chmce by * it be 
then out of (auS) free choice.' 

1^ Retain this identical expres- 
sion also in G«rman. 

^^ To do (a service), Icijlen. 

1' Use here the plural, sinoe the 
verb refers to two subjects, vis. 
service and esteem. 

>^ Render here it by bitf, the ab- 
breviated form of biefe^, whioh is 
used indefìnitely, without regard 
to the gender or number of the 
peraons or things spoken o£ 

1^ Render as in the above phrase 
by aU, without any artide, or by 
the preposition ju contracted with 
the definite artiole. 

20 Fall on, transL treffe. 

21 To bear any one ill-vill, Stmaa^ 
ùbel tooQen. 

'2 Suppress the verb Uiie in the 
translation, supplying its place by 
the subsequent verb convey (fibct* 
licfctn). 

23 Wife, here ®en al^lin. 
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of^ remuneration I asaign^ lands as near your house as 
you can choose them to the amount ^ of ^500 a year for 
you and your heirs. — Aones Striokland, Livea of itu 
Queens of England. 



XXXllI. 

THE HISTORY OF SCIENCES. 

There is* a certain uniformity^ in the history of most* 
Sciences. If we read sucli works as"^ Whewell's " History 
of the Inductive® Sciences" or Humboldt's " Kosmos," we^ 
find that the origin, the progress,^® the causes of failure^^ 
and success, have been the same for almost^^every branch 
of human knowledge. There are^^ three niarked periods, 
or stages,^* in the history of every one of them/^ which we 
may cali the * empirical/ the ' classificatory/ and the * theo- 

1 By way of, say briefly a\8. cai order. That it mustberepeated 

' To as8iffn,ìieire anìocifett; lands, bere in German bofore causes ìb, 

Sdnbctctcn. The clause /or — heirs besides. a matter of coiirse, since 

ought to be plaoed in German after it is not used in the same number 

to assign, Kadjbr you rendered hj as the preceding substantives. 

the dative. ^^ Tituoslate h&ref allure by (D2tfi« 

^ Tolhe amount, gu beiti SDettl^e. Itngen, and success by ©eUngeti. The 

4 Render here is by ^ettfc^t, %.e, antithesis would greatly lese in 

reigns. force by rendering the latter ex- 

^ Unifomity, (Ste^fBtmigf eit, pression by ©rfota. 

which must be distingoished m>m ^^ Place cdìnostxìciorQ the prepo- 

Q^infÒrmtgf eit ; the latter ezpres- sition/or, and tA««am« after i&now- 

sion indicating 'monotony/ or ledge {^'x^m). 

'tedious samenesB in ali details.' ^3 See page 25, note 7. Mourked, 

< The superlative mjost requires transl. befHmmt. 

in Grerman, contrary to the usage ^^ Fór the expression stage, de- 

in English, the definite article. noting a ' degree of progression 

7 Render here as by toxt. in any change of state/ we use 

8 We use àlso in German the the Latin word ®tatium, from the 
neo-lAtin expression intuctit), de- Greek a-ràòiov, denoting fixedness, 
rived from the verb iiiducere. firmness, and also a fixed standard 

> See the note to Ext. 7. of lenffth (about 600 fb.), and figu* 

10 The artiole must be repeated rative^ a race-oourse. Neuter 

in Qerman before ali substantives, nouns having the Latin termioation 

although they are of the same iumtake in German ien in the plural. 

gender, whenever they are placed ^^ Render of them by the geni- 

side by side in a kmd of antitheti- live plural of terfelbe. 
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retical.*^ However^ huiniliating it may sound,^ every one 
of Olir Sciences, however grand* their present titles, can bo 
traced back to the^ most humble and homely^ occupations 
of half-«iayage tribes. 

It was not the true,'^ the good, and the beautiful which 
spurred® the early philosophers to deep researches and bold 
discoveries. The foundation-stone of ^ the most glorious 
structures of human ingenuity in ages to come-^^ was 
supplied^^ by the pressing wants of a* patriarchal and 
semi-barbarous society. 

The names of some of the most ancient departments^^ of 
human knowledge teli their own tale. Geometry,^^ which at 
present declarea itself free^* from ali sensuous impressions, 
and treats of its points and lines and planes as^^ purely 

^ The above terms are also used neuter gender. For the construo- 

in German ; viz. empirical, enuntifc^, tion it was . . . tekich see page 34 

classijicaiory, claffl^cirent, and theo- note 13. 

retical, t^coretifc^. • To tpur (to), anfpornen (m) 

* However, fo...auc|>. The verb Tum here earl^ by 'the oldest. 

may in the preceding sent^ice is > In phrases like the above we 

synonymous with ' can,' whiist use in German the prei)osition )tt 

here it oorresponds to the German with the dative, inatead of tha 

ntògctt. preposition of, 

8 To sound, fltngen. The other i® The clause the— come must be 

usuai equivalente of to sownd, as rendered somewhat freely, since 

fc^aflen, baltcn, tònen, would not be the expression in ages to comi 

applicable here. makes it here necessary to supply 

■* However grand, toie gtof attig in German a verb distinctly ex- 

auA ; titles = names. pressing * ih&fviure glorious deve- 

° The whole of the above sen- lopmentof the structures of human 

tence might be rendered, almost ingenuity.' Translate therefore, ben 

literally, withgrammaticalcorrect- ^xxtvA}fttn ®eb&uten beé menfc^lid^n 

ness ; but we should obtain a £Etr @eifìed, bte fùr atte fùnfttge Betten ba« 

more elegant version by tuming it l^el^en fotleit. 

by'the trace of ali (ffimmtUcijjer) ^^ To supply, Itefemj hy, »on; 

Sciences, however grand their pre- want, here JBetùrfnip. 

sent names, can, however humili- ^2 Bepartmsnt (referring to 

ating it may sound, be followed sciences, &c.), %a^] teli their own 

back (tocrfolgt) to the,' &c. tale, fprccf^en fur fic^ felbfl, i,e. speak 

♦> When two or more adjectives, for themselves. 

placed side by side, occur in the i3 Use the definite artide. 

comparative or superlative degree, i* Adjectives referring to the 

the respective termination must be verb ertlfiren (orto ^alten, anne^men, 

added to each of them. &c.) must be preceded by the pre- 

7 Abstract substantives, or such position fùr. Cf. page 36, note 4. 

as denote things, formed from w 'f he preposition oon must bere 

adjectives, take in German the be repeated. Translate ptwely by 
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ideal conceptions, not^ to be confounded with the coarse 
and imperfect representations,^ as they appear on paper to 
the human eye, — geometry, as its very name declares,^ began 
wìth measuring a garden or a field. It is derived^ from the 
Greek ' gè/ land, ground, earth, and * metron/ measure. 
Botany, the science of piante, was originally the science of 
'botanS/ which in Greek '^ does not mean^ a plant in 
general, but fodder, from * boskein/ to feed. The science 
of pianta would bave been called *phytology,' from the 
Greek * phyton/ a plant. 

The founders^ of astronomy were not the poet or the 
philosopher, but the sailor and the farmer.® The early^ 
poet may bave admired the " mazy^^ dance of planete," and 
the philosopher may bave speculated^^ on the heavenly 
harmonies ;^^ but it was to^^ the sailor alone tkat a know- 
ledge of the glittering guides of ^* heaven 1)ecame a question 
of life and death.^^ It was he who calculated their risings 
and settings^^ with the accuracy of a merchant and the 
sbrewdness of an adventurer ; and the names that were 
given to single stars or constellations clearly^'^ show that 
they were invented by the ploughers of the sea and of the 
land. The moon, for instance, the golden hand^® on the 

retQ^ and ideal by ttealen. CoTie^- la The heavenly harmonies are 
tion, bere SBegrijf. called in German ^armonie ter 

I Of. the note tò Est. 28, and page @^|^aren. 

45, note 20. To confound, here ver" ^ Translate here to by fut, and 

toó^fttn. place before it the word erji as an 

* Transl. here representations by equivalent for alone. 
Sigucen, and use the definite article ^* Render here ofhj arti. 
before paper. i' Translate a--deaih brìefly by 

» As—aeclarea, tote ber SRome fc^on jur fiebeitffcage. 

(ejeugt ; leith measuring a, mtt bem i* Their — settings, il^ren 2luf* unb 

mamt^cn etnea. Untergang. When two compound 

^ Itis derived, berfetbe flammt l^er. expressions having the sanie sub- 

Betain the Greek terms, given in ordinate member are placed side 

inverted commas, also in German. by side, the latter is genorally 

* In Oreek, ira (Shrtedfyifcf^en. omitted in the first expression, the 
« To mean, here bebeuten. principal member of which is oon- 

7 Founder, here SSegrùnber. nected with the second compound 

8 Translate here sailor by ®ee- term by means of hyphens. 
(al^reT; Knàfarmer by Sanbmann. '^'^ Clearly, here beutltc^. 

» Tum here early by ' old.' ^^ The word hatìd, denoting the 

w JfcKy, »erfc|>Iungen. ' index of a watch,' is rendered by 

II To speculate, here grùBetn (uBer). 3eiger or 2Beifer ; the latter ex- 
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dark dìal of heaven, was called by them the measurer — ^the 
measurer of lime ; for time was measured by^ nights and 
moons and winters long before it was leckoned by days 
and siins and years. — Max Mùller, The Science oj 
Langvage. 



XXXIV. 

THE WAETBUEG. 

In the midst of the wild upland tract which forms the 
centro of Germany, between Frankfort and Leipsic, is * one 
spot^ distinguished from ali the surrounding country* by 
ita singular and romantic beauty. The unmeaning^ downs 
rise into bold, rocky hills ; the patches of wood^ sink into 
tmfathomable depths offorest;^ and from the midst of 
these^ towers the cluster of heights,^ on the highest of 
which^^ stands the ancient castle of the Wartbnrg, or 
Watchtower, of Eisenach. 

presaion being more used in higher bui in the above clause the literal 

dictioii, shoiild be employed in the translation of patch would net be 

above metaphor. applicable ; we must therefore ren- 

1 By, referring to 'measure/ is der the expression paichet <^ wood 
rendered in German by nadf. freely by ^crfheitt liegenbc @cbd^c. 

2 The verb tobeia generally ren- To sink tiUo, here {td^ entfattra 
dered by ^ befinten, not only when ju; turn unfcUhom/ObU by 'impesA- 
it refers to the state of heodth of trable.' 

a person, but also when it denotes ^ Depths qf foresi, SBoIbtfticCii^ 

' being in a place.' Compare t^e Use the singular only. 

French se trouver. ^ Turn of these by the genitiva 

s tSpot, here ®telle. Tom disiinr singular of the pronoun' the samef 

guished by 'which dìstinguishes to tow^, here em^oitagen. 

itself/ and ali by whole. » Turn cluster of heigkls by the 

* The surrounding country, compound term * mountain-groap.' 

briefly in Qerman, bt(...Umgeseii^. ^^ On — which, atif beren ^òc^fltr 

Hvngulat, here ti^tntìjXimWà), ^)px%t. The above dause ofTers an 

^ Unmeaning, unt^eteutenb \ downs, illustration of the second instanoe 

here ^ùgeQant, to be used in the (compare page 68, note 10) in which 

singular only ; rise into, transl. we must use the relative pronomi 

ge^t. . .ùber. ber, Wt, loA, instead of toclc^cc, tocl^ 

^ We say also in Grorman ein Xodà^tH — viz. when the pronoitn 

%Udà)in Santi for a patch of ground; occurs in the genitive 
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In that castle ikere lived at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century one of the most saintly characters^ of 
the Middle Ages, Elizabeth, Duchess of Thuringia. Her 
life, which was consumed^ partly in deeds^ of unbounded 
charity to the surrounding* poor, partly in patient endu- 
rance of ^ oppression and affliction of ali kinds,^ is one of 
the most instructive records^ of those times that can be 
readJ It abounds with^ ali the extravagance and super- 
stition which mark^ the lives of so many Roman Catholic 
saints ; but ^^ it is also one of the beat examples of ^^ the 
character which marks^^ gQ many of tlie holy men, and 
especially of the holy women, of the Roman Catholic 
Chnrch, and which is stili to be seen^^ in the hospitals of 
foreign countries^* — ^that devotion,^^ namely, which spende 
itself ^^ in the service and condition of the poor/"'^ the sick, 
and the afflicted. There she lived and suffered, and there 
her memory^^ was long preserved in the grateful recoUec- 
tion^^ of the Thuringian^o peasants. 

^ One — cA.ara<:<er«, translate cine ^^ The conjunction hiU is to be 

betfcòmmfienjlìerfonlic^feiten. Forthe placed after w. 

ezrò^ssion Middle Ages,cf. the note ^^ Of, bere ton. 

toExt. 26. Thuringia, Jl^ringcn. ^* Theverb to ntark maj herehe 

* Tum which was consumed by rendered by fennjeic^nen. 

which she passed * (bal^inbtactjte). ^* Render bere the verb to seo bj- 

Why the preferenoe is here given jtnben, and see page 46, note 20. 

to the acti ve voice willbeseenfrom ^* For the expression foreian 

the note to Ext. 8. countries we bave in German the 

' In deeds, in ber SlitJùbung. convenient single terra 2lu«lanb, cor- 

* The attribute swrrounding can- responding somewhat to the French 
not be translated literally in the Cétrariger. 

above clause, which must be ren- ^^ Devotion, here ^inge^ung. 

dered by gegcn btc 2ltmen in ber Um* i* Spends itselfy jl«^ eifcfjo^jft ; con- 

gcgenb; endurance, here Gttragen. dition, ^age. 

" Of — kinds, iebet 9lrt tton Un* ^J For this and the two following 

tertriicfung unb iBebt&ngmf ; is == adjectives, employed here substan- 

forms. tively, use in Grerman the plural ; 

« Jiecoids, translate >2ft>ilbcriing. c^icted, iBetrùbtc. 

For iiìneifCi. the note to Ext. 50. i» Memory, bere 2lnbenfen. 

7 Tum (hai — read by ' which one ^^ Recolkction, ©rinnerung. 

can read.' 20 Thuringian, JEl^ùrtnget. Adjec- 

8 Tum it aJbounds wiih by * it is tivesformed from the propernames 
full of ; ' extravagance, here VLthtv* of places frequently take the suffix 
fd))t>engU^feit, to be used in the et, ìnstead of the usuai adjective 
pluraK sufl&x, ifc^, more particularly if the 

" To marie, here c^aracteriflren. name consists of more than ono 
For lives see Ext. 25, note e. syllable. 
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TJp^ the rugged pathway to that same castle three 
hundred years afterwaids^ ihere rode at the dead of 
night a troop of fi ve horsemen, leadiiig behind them^ iu 
custody a man closely muffled in a cavaHer's cloak,^ who 
was brought in silence^ into the court of the fortress, and 
the gates dosed^ immediately behind him. That^ man 
was Luther ; those horsemen were the guard sent ^ by the 
Elector of Saxony to cany him off on hiB return from 
Worms,^ and conceal him in this lonely and secluded 
spot^® till the fury of his enemies was^^ overpast : and 
there, in what^^ he called his Patmos,^^ he lived^* unknowii 
and in disguise ^^ /or some of the most criticai months of 
his career, and began that great work of his life — which ^** 
alone woiild make his name famous to ali alter ages^^ — ^the 
translation of the Bible^^ into the German langiiage, 

1 Up, ^Inauf to be plaoed after tional of fetiw this mood being gene- 

castle ; ruggtaif tau]^. Use in the rally required in adverbial dausea 

above claiise the accusative case, of timo which are introduced by 

there being indicated direction to- the conjunctions Bid, el^e, ale, ob, 

gether with motion, and tum poJth- && The expression overpast may 

'way simply by ' way/ be translated literally by oorbci, or 

s Tum afteraards by 'later,' and toaa overpast by the free, but moi-e 

ai — night by ' in the stillness of idiomatic, term ftc|> gelegt Inatte, 

the night.' The German version ^^ Tum in wkathy 'in the place 

will read far more elegantly if the which ; ' called = named. 

dause up — ca^U is plaòèd after ^* Paimos, one of the islands 

the -wora nigfU. called Sporades, is celebrated aài 

3 Leading behind them, transL the place where the Apostle John 
bic.mtt fic^ fu^en; closely,, tìtì^t. wrote the Apocalypse. 

4 Tum catulier^s cloak by the ^^ ipi^e verb to Uve may bere be 
compound term 'rider-cloak. The rendered by the espressive term 
clause closely — cloak qualifìes the ficrlebcn, which denotes ' to spend a 
word man. See Int. p. xiv., I. oertain timo in living.' The prefix 

3 In silence, fti(lfcbh>eigenb. ver (compare the Latin prce, prò, 

^ To dose, fiéfy f^Uellen. and per), expresses 'a consuming, 

7 Tum here That by ' this.' spending, destroylng/ &c. 

8 S'^e the note to Ext. 23, and use ^'^ In disgtdse, tterootgen. 

the pluperfect of the passive voioa ^^ Insert here the expletive fdf^cn, 
To carry...off, }u entfù^ren. which gives greater force to the 

9 The above refers to a well- word alone, 

kno wn inciden t in the life of Luther, i7 To —ages, fùt atte f ùnftigen 3eiten. 
whosepersonalsafetywasindanger ^^ By means of his unsurpassed 
after his memorable attendance at version of the Bible Luther became 
the Diet of Worms in 1521, before the founder of the glorious New- 
the Emperur Charles V. High -German idiom, which has 
^*^ i:ipot, here Ort. sinoe his times become the general 
11 Use here the present condi- literary language of Grermany. 
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This casUe, then,^ is remarkable^ as combining^ in ifself, 
more than any other spot, the associations^ of the old aud 
the new — of the Middle Ages and of the Eeformationwhich 
destroyed^ them; and, accordingly, in the popular tradi- 
tion® Luther and St Elizabeth stili hold divided sway. — 
Djban Stanlet, The Beformatian. (A Lecture,) 

1 Kender bere then hj alfo. the mie just pointed out lies in 

> Supplj the adverb batur(|^ be- the cbaracteristio feature of the 

foro r«maribaò^«y in accordaDcewith German language, to give ali con- 

the mie that, if the adjective or stmctions with unequivocal gram- 

verb upon which the objective matical distìnctness, and to em- 

claiise or the supine depends be ploy, as a mie, distinct forms and 

followed by a preposition, the inflections. 

latter is added to the demonstra- ^ Kenaer <u c<yf^n,ning by ' that 

tive adverb ba or tax, as barin, tamit, it. . . combines' (verbinbet), placing 

borauf, ba^u, &c. Ibese compound the verb after new. 

adrerbs are alw^ys plaoed before ^ Asiociaiion, transL (Srtnnerung 

cnedependentclause; andif a 'ver- (an) ; the old, tea Sllte; the new, laé 

bai form in ing * oocurs in the latter, vUvLt, 

it must be changed into à regular ' To destroìfy «crnidtttm. 

sentenoe with a finite verb : e,g, ^ In — tradttion, transl. baf fktvi) 

We rely upon your keeptTUf your ber QSotttfage. We use bere in Ger- 

fcord, ttnr verlaffen unf batauf, baf man the accusative case, because 

@ie 3l^r SBovt J^aUen loerbcn. The the expression hold,.. sway will, in 

adjective mahoùrbig, in the above . tiie above clause, best be tninslated 

olause, requires the preposition hj the transitive verb be(;erf<^en. 

burc^ : it must, therefore, oe pre- Translate stili by no<^ immcr, and 

ceded by babur^. The reason of divided by gentrinf(|^aftu(f|. 
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L 
A LETTEK FEOM CHARLOTTE BRONTÈ. 

Bnissels, March 6,1 1843. 

I am setti ed 2 by this time, of course.^ I am not too 
much overloaded with occupation ;* and besides teaching 
Englisb,^ I bave time to impróve^ myself in German. I 
ought to consider myself well oflf/ and to be thankful for 
my good fortunes.® I bope I am tbankful ; and if I could 
always keep up my spirito,* and never ieeU^ lonely, or long 
for companionsbip^^ or friendsbip, or wbatever tbey cali 
it, I sbould do ^2 yejy ^ell. * * * I am a good deal by 
myself ^3 ont of scbool bours ; but tbat does not signify.^* 
I now regularly give Englisb lessons^^ to M. Héger and bis 
brotber-in-law. Tbey get on witb wonderful rapidity,^* 
especially tbe fìrst.^^ He already begins to speak Englisb 

1 In German the date is gene- ^^ Use for feel the present con- 
rally placed before the name of the ditional of fìc^ fù^len, and for long 
month. that of [i^ fe^nen. 

2 Use here the reflective verb ^^ Translate bere companioniihip 
f\^ einleBen in tbe perfect tense ; hj Umgang, i.e. mtercourse ; and 
by this tÙM, ie^t. whatever — it by ìtÀt tS fcnfl genannt 

•^ Add here the expletive fd^on. loirb. 

* Occunation, here 2lrbeit. ^^ To do, here ji(^ Bcfinten. 

^ "Render besides teaching Enfflish ^^ By myself^ alone; school 

by aufierbem ta§ \d) Gnglifc^ unttxn^tt. hours = the school time. 

® To improve = to perfect. 1* To signify in the above phrase 

7 Tum to — off hj ' to esteem is to be rendered by matì)tn. 
myself happy.* ^^ Lesson, here ®tunb«. 

^ OoodfortuneSf'hQre®ivid. ^^ Get — rapidity, ma(^eit mcrf- 

• Keep — spiì-itSf transl. meine njflrbtqe 5ortfd(>ntte. 

gutc Saune Setoal^tett. ^^ Use the comparative of erfì. 
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very decently.^ K you could see and bear the efforts^ I 
make to teach them to pronounce lìke Englishmen, and 
their nnavaìlìng attempts to imitate,^ you would laugh 
to* ali etemity. 

The Camival is just over, and we have entered upon^ 
the gloom and abstinence of Lent. The^ first day of Lent 
we had coffee without milk for"^ breakfast ; vinegar and 
vegetables, with a very little salt fish, for dinner ; and 
bread for supper. The Camival was nothing but masking^ 
and mummery. M. Héger took me and one of the pupUs 
into the town to see the masks. It was animating^ to see 
the immense crowds and the general gaiety, but the masks 
were nothing.^® — Mbs, Gaskell, Life of Charlotte Bronte, 



II. 
WILDBAD. 

It was the opening^^ of the season of 1832 at tlie Batìis 
of WUdbad. 

The evening shadows^^ ^gje beginning to gather over the 
quiet little German town, and the diligence^^ was expected 
QY&ry minute. Before the door of the principale* inn, 
waiting the arrivai of the first visitors of the^^ year, were 

^ Very de^endy, transl. jicmficl^ ^^ 0»6jw*7i^, bere 2lnfang. Theso- 

gcUuflg. called ' fashionable ' secLson in largo 

s Compare the note to Ext. 23. cities, waterìng-places, &c. is desig- 

s To imitcUe, transl. mix na^» nated in German by the Frenoh 

jufptf c^en. ezpression ®aifon ; but when denot- 

* Tum bere to by 'in.* ing one of the fom* divisions of the 

^ We — upon, bere tìnr befinben uni year, the term season is rendered 

htxàìS in. by the genubie Teutonic expreasion 

^ Bender t&ehj am. 3a^re|ieit. Comp. page 30, note 18. 

7 Translate for bere and in the ^3 Form a oompoimd term of 
foUowing clauses by 2um. evening and shadows; to gaiher, 

8 Was — masking, bejìanb Blof ani bere fid^ lagem. 
SRaéferaben. Use mumm«ry in the pi. ^^ See page 43, note 8. 

^ Animaiing, anregcnb; crowds, ^* Principal ^ &r8t; to wait,ìiere 

bere QJienfc^enmenge, to be used in emarten. 
the singular only. i8 Tum of thehj 'intbis.' The 

1® Were 7iot/iing, transl. trotlten clause waiting — year ought te be 

nw^t xivtX ^eif en. placed after the expression wives, 

H 2 
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assembled the tliree notable personages^ of Wildbadi 
accompanied bj their wives ; the mayor^ lepresenting the 
ìnhabitants, the doctor represeuting the waters,^ the 
landlord representing his own estabUshment. -Beycnd^ 
thìs select circle, grouped snugly about^ the trini little 
' equare ia frout of the inn, appeared^ the townspeople in 
general, mixed bere and there with the country people/ 
in their quaint German costume, placidly expectant^ of 
the diligence : the men in short black jackets, tigbt black 
breeches,^ and three-comered beaver hats ; the women with 
their long, light^^ hair hanging in one thickly-plaited taii 
behind them, 

Eound the outer edge of the assemblage thus formed^^ 
flying detachments^^ of plump, white-headed children 
careered^^ in perpetuai motion, while mysteiiously apart^* 
from the rest of the inhabitants the musidans of the Bath^^ 
stood collected in one lost corner/^ waiting the appearance 
of the first visitor ^'^ to play the first tune^* of the season in 
forni of a serenade. 

1 Notable personages, fflotabiiu hehind, ba0 l^tntm in einem kufgf* 

tftten ; accompanied hy == with. jloci(>tcncn Bo^Jf l^etunter^ing. 

s Use the German equivalent fot ^^ Roundr--fomud, um bie fo ht» 

mayoT, the English terza being used fc|^affene 9>erfammtuiig. . . Return. TÌie 

in German for the chief magistrate term careered is the principal verb 

of an English or American city of the above sentence, which does 

only. Render the term represerd- not begin with the subject. 

ing occurring after mayor oy the ^^ Betain the expression lt)cta(be« 

imperfect of te:))rAfentiren and omit mente, proDOuncing it as in French, 

that expression in the two follow- but sounding the final e. Plnmp, 

ing clauses. white-headed, ftdftigen, fladj^é^aotigen. 

» Waiers, bere Smnnen; estaò- is To career, bere taufen; perpe- 

lishTìient, (BtabM^tmtnt, to be prò- tttal, bere be^Anbtg. 

nounced as a French word. i* Mystei'iously apart, in mi^jlc- 

* Beyond, aufet^alb. ttòfcr (Jntfernung; resi of the— other. 
" Orouped snugly ahovifìn gemuti^' i^ ;Bath, bere iBabeort. 

lichen Orup^jen anf; <nm, bere ^ùì>fc^ ; i« Collected — corner, in Sincm 

gqua/i-e, ^ia^. ttetlaffenen fS^xnhl jufammengctrdngt. 

« Appeared, translate flanben; For the rendering of tbe present 

townspeople = citizens. participle waitiiw compare Intro* 

"^ Mixed— country people, unt«r duction p. xvii., II., g. 

bie [i(fy l^ie unb ta bie iSanbleute ... ^^ Visitor (at watering places), 

mifc^ten; quaint, fonUtbax. SBabegafl or itutgajt 

* Placidly expectant, in rul^igcr ^® Tune == piece ; inforni, in fc« 
Crtoartnng. ©eftalt. The expression serenadtf 

* Breeches, jtniel^ofen. to be pronounced as a German 
10 Light, bere Blónb. Hanging — word, may be retained. 
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The light of a^ May evening was stili brighi* on the 
tops of the great "wooded hills watching high over^ the 
town on the right hand and the left, and the cool breeze^ 
that Comes before sunset carne keenly fragrant bere with 
the balsamic odour* of the firs of® the Black Foresi 
* * * " The diligence ! " cried a child from the outskirts^ 
of the crowd. 

The musicìans seized their instniments, and sii enee fell 
on the whole community.^ From far away* in the wind- 
ings of the forest gorge ^® the ring of horses' bells carne ^ 
faintly clear through the evening stillness. • 

" Play, my frìends !" cried the mayor to^^ the musicians : 
" bere are the first sick people^^ of the season. Let them^* 
find US cheérful." 

The band^* played a lively dance-tune, and the children 
footed it^* memly to the music. — Wilkib Collins, 

1 Use the definite artiole. May * Fnm. far away . . . carne, aué 

«nd everÙTig form in German one imiti 9erne ertònte. 

compound expreasion. i<> Windings — ^org€,Sttvimmunqtn 

* Was stili briaht, laq noA %l&n' bev SSJaltfcfcluci^t : me ring, ba8 
§enb; top (of ahill, &o.), (SH^el. Jtlingen. Éorsetròells and evening 

3 WatchÌTig high over, translate stillness form in German oom- 

fcie...ii(enragtcn; on-r-left, «c^^W un* pound expressions. Faintly clear, 

Imi». [(fimadb aber IzvitXx^. 

^ Breeze, here Suftl^au(^ ; (hai '^ To, bere ju, to be placed after 

eomes h^ort, ber bem...))otl|ergel^t. musicians, 

* The claufle carne — odUmr ahould 12 Sick people, ^aticntcn. A Qer- 
be somewhat freely rendered by man would probably use the word 
I>ran9 ^iet^er, belaben mit betn fc^aifen, .JturgAfte or ^abeg&fte. Compare page 
balfamtf(^en SBoflaeriK^. 100, note 17. 

« Turn here o/by 'in.' w Tum let {hem by *they shalL* 

7 OvUìcirts, translate Au^etjlen ^^ Band (a company of musi- 
9let^. ^ dans), SDfiufl!banbe, or simply Sanfce ; 

8 FeU — community, trat in ber dance-tune, JEan^metobte. 
ganiien SSerfammtung etn. i' Tum /oofóa it by ' danoed«' 
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ni 

DEATH OF JAMES I. OF SCOTLATJTD.i 

The King kept^ Christmas, 1436, at the monastery of 
the Black Frìars^ in Perth, within leach^ of his Highland 
enemies. He was repeatedly wamed of his* danger, but 
was of ® a fearless temper. On the 20th of February he 
was,^ at the close^ of the day, loosely robed, chatting 
beforé the fire of the reception room with the Queen and 
her ladies. Three hnndied Highlanders, udth Graham at 
their head,^ broke that^® night into the monastery. Bolts 
and locks had been tampered^^ withu It was there-^^ that 
a Catherine Douglas,^^ finding that the great bolt of the 
chamber door had been reinoved,^* thrust her arm through 
the Staples, and suffered^* it to be cnished, while time was 

1 James L, son of Robert III. of ^ At their head, <m ber ^)n^c. Sir 

Scotland, was bom in 1398. He Robert Graham was one of the 

fmssed his yoath in England as a bitterest enemies of Kins James» 

prisoner of Henry IV.y and received on account of the latters endea- 

a liberal education in thìs country, vour to restrict the feudal rights 

He was distinguished both for his of the nobles in &yoar of the 

poetical and musical talents. people. Sir Robert allied himself to 

3 To keep (a holiday), fetetn. the Hi^hlanders, who, being kept 

Supply'feast' after CAmtmcu, and in subjection by the King, were 

'of the year ' before the date. ready for anv aot of revenge. 

s Black Friars are called in Ger- ^^ Broke mot, say trangcn in iena, 

man IDominifaner, after their founder ^^ The verb to tamper ia one of 

Dominicus de Guzman. Form bere those idiomatic English ezpressions 

a compound erpresaion by addÌDg which it is so difficult to render 

the equivalent for mo9uu<«7y to that into foreign lai^^uages. The free 

for Black Friars, translation toaxtn l^etmltc^ in Unott* 

* Within reach, Itx^t erreid[)6ar. nung ^ebta(!(^t toorben will convey the 
Tum of— enemies by 'to his ene- meanmg of the clause had been 
mies in the Highlands.' tampe^'ed with. 

' Use the definite article. The 12 There is to be renderecl in the 

Terb toamen, to wam, requires in above clause by Iter and thai by toc. 

Gterman the preposition )>or. is Catherine Douglas was one of 

* Woi of, say et Befaf ; temper the ladies in attendanoe on the 
bere ®emùt^. Queen. 

7 See page 94, note 2. i4 To remove, bere oBne^men. 

8 At the dose f%t%tn(ixù>t] loosely , " When to «u^er is synonymous 
letc^t. The clause c/uMing {pXaU' with 'to allow, to let,' it is trans- 
bernb) btfore ths fire should be lated by taffen. Render the expiw 
placed at the end of the sentence. aion to U crushtd by }cnnalmen. 
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^ined for the King's escape ^ into a vault below. The 
flooring^ was replaced, and the Highlanders, not finding^ 
the King, wonld have retired ; but one* who suspected the 
way* of escape caused^ the floorto be searched. James I. 
was discovered, and was"^ killed by sixteen wounda in the 
breast alone. Although unarmed, he defended himself 
well,® leaving the mark* of his grip on those of bis 
murderers with whom he grappled.^® His wife, who 
songht te shelter him, was wounded in the struggle. 

There remained ^^ only a six-year-old son to be the King's 
successor. But the child's father had been the friend of 
bis people : the citizens of Perth hunted^^ the murderers, 
caught them, and killed them with barbarous, protracted 
torture.^^ — ^Hbnry Morlby, English Writers, 



IV. 

THE FIORDSi* OF NORWAY. 

It is difficult to say whether these iìords are the most 
beautiful ^^ in summer or in winter. In summer they 
glitter with^^ golden sunshine, and purple^''^ and green 

1 Tum tohUe — escape by 'whilo • Tum marie by the plural 

the King gained time to escape ' ' traoes,' and render grip by (Shrtff, 

{^ ju flùd^ten) ; vatdt below, tar« which ìatter expressions are both 

untet btpù>lìà)a ®ta)òibt. derived from the same root. 

« The floorÌTig, fcie 2)ieten (pi.); ^^ Orappled,ranq',souffht,'Dtrfuaftt. 

replaced, bere toitttx nirterqeUgt. ^^ To remaiiif bere jurùdbletbeit; 

» Compare Int. page xvi., e. nx-year-old, \t^iàfynq. 

< Supply *of them;' to ttupeet 12 To A«n<, bere »crfotgen. 

being nere synonymous with * to i* Witìi — torture, mit 6arBartf(^ 

oonjecture/ is to be rendered by langfamcn SotterqunTen. 

"ottmutbtn. 1* The fiords (German Suc^ten 

8 Vray=manner ; of escape, bei or gjotbe, from the Swedish Sifltb) 

Qntttimmttta. are inlets from the sea between the 

' CatLsed ss: lei '^ to search, bere steep^rockyislandsof Scandinavia, 

unterfud(Kn. i' See page 87, note 1, 

7 The repetition of the aimliary ^^ In German we* use in the 
verb was ìa unnecessary in German. above phrase, inst.ead of with, the 
Use the hreast in the accusative. preposition * in/ contracted with 

8 See page 75, note 4, and in- the definite article. 

aeri before well the expletive boc^. i7 Translato here purple by 
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fihadows from the mountain and forest lie on l^em ; and 
these may be more lovely^ than the faint light of the 
winter noons of ^ those latltudes, and the snowy pictures 
of frouen peaks^ which then show themselves on the snr- 
face : but before the day is half over* out come the stara, 
the glorious^ stars, which shine like nothing that we bave 
ever seen.^ There^ the planets cast a faint shadow, as the 
young^ moon does with ns; and these planets and the 
constellations of the sky, as they silently glide over^ from 
peak to peak of these rocky passes, are imaged on the^^ 
waters so clearly, that the iisherman,^^ as he unmoors bis 
boat for bis evening task, feels as if he were about to 
sboot forth^^ bis vessel into another heaven, and to cleave 
bis way^* among the stare. 

Stili as eveiything is^* to the eye, sometimes for a bun- 
dred miles together^*^ along these deep sea-valleys, there is 
rarely silence ; the ear is kept awake by a thousand voices. 
In the summer there are cataracts leaping^^ from lodge to 

Molett. The word put^jum, generally, ' Place there after cast. 

or perhaps invariably, given in " FoMn^snew; 10^, bere ^ft. 

dtctionaries for jmrpie, is now • Glide over, ta^ingleiten. The 

chiefly used in German, as is also ezpression peak may in the above 

the case in English poetical lan- clauseberenderedbyS^n^merely, 

g^age, for a rich brighi colour in and the preposition to by su. 

whi^ the red predominates. In ^® Are imaged on the, fìnegeln fid^ 

speaking of the redness of the sky ...tm. Use the singular for vHxtenj 

we use the word )>UT^ui:n or put» and place before this tenn tlie 

puvfaxhia, but in speaking of the adverbial expresaion so clearly. 

deep blue colour of the sky we ^^ Thai the fish-ennan.,.feds, baf 

should employ the word molett, or e«bem$tf(|ier...f<^cint; a«, bere toenn ; 

the more poetical xÀoi^cLxòtn. evening task, 9(bmbbcf(^aftigung. 

1 Lovely = beeutifuL 12 Jf-^foHh, translate todrc et 

a Zt^At— o/,SKittaa«lù^t im SBinter im «egriff. .. j^in^ufleuem. Tum bere 

in. vessel by 'boat/ and another by 

^ 8 Peak, bere aBtrgfpi^e. Then, ' seoond.' 

signifying ' at that timo,' is ren- ^ Cleave his vay, ^ etnen SEBeg 

deredbybann. ...m Babnen^ amo7iar= through. 

* Over, bere vonìSer; to comeovi "^^ Stili — t«,forul^tg9iae6...etfc^ctnt. 

(of stars, &c.)> aufge^en. The ezpression to t^ e^« is to bè 

8 When glorious is synonymous placed after valUys. 

with 'magnificent, splendìd/ it is i' For a hundred...together, craf 

rendered by f^tttlx^. ^uiibertc wn. Tranalate there is by 

« Tum like—seen by *as (loie) fo BccrfAt bm^. 

we nothing equal (9le^nli(^e«) bave ** There are»., leapìng, ^rjcn; 

ever seen.' The auxiliary vero have from — rocks^ tton einem 9e(fenrijf gum 

may be omitted in the translation. anbetn; then is, man l^oct. 
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ledge of the rocks ; and there is the bleating of the kids 
that browse there,^ and the flap of the great eagle's wings,* 
as it dashes abroad from ita eyrie, and the enea'* of whole 
hosta of sea-birds which inhabit the islets ; and ali these 
sounds are mìngled and^ multiplied by the strong echoes, 
till they bdcome a din as loud^ as that of a city. 

Even at night, when the flocks are in the fold,® and 
the birds at roost, and the echoes*^ themselves seem to be 
asleep, there is occasionally a sweet® music beard, too soft 
for even the listening ear to catch by day. Every breath* 
of summer wind that steals^® through the pine foresta 
wakes this music as it goes. The stiff, spiny^^ leaves of the 
fir and pine vibrate ^^ with the breeze, like the strings of a 
musical instrument, so that every breath of the night wind 
in a Norwegian forest wakens^^ a myriad of tiny harps ; 
and this gentle^^ and moumful music may be heard in 
gushes^^ the whole night through. This music of course 
ceases when each tree becomes laden^^ with snow ; but yet 
there is sound in the midst^^ of the longest winter night. 
There is^^ the rumbleof some avalanche, as after a drifting 

^ Th(ahrowtetheref\)\t\)tfttìov!ttix. wind and pineforesUi are in Gtor- 

' In German we should form a man compound expressions. 

oompound ezpression of flap and ^^ Translate bere gteaU by koel^t, 

itififf», Tùs. Slùgelfdl^tag ; dashes and waJtes by ttmtdt. 

abroad, enp>ocfItegt. *^ Spiny, ftac^elig. Fir and pine 

* Use for cries the frequentatiye should be used in German in the 
noun formed from fc^^reien. Hosts, plural. 

here @^tt)Artne. ^^ Use for vibrate the correspond- 

^ Supply bere the preposition pi, ing foreigti expression, and tum 

render are min^led by gefeUt ftA, and vnt/i the breeze by ' in the wind.' 

tum and — echoes by ' the loud echo i* WaJhevs, ìoaib ruft ; a myriad is 

which yet multiplies* (locroìelfac^t). to be rendered by SOiljriabcn, and 

• Become—imid, bt« fie ju etnem tiny by fletn. 

lanten ®crAufd^...anwa(^fen. ^^ Gentle, transl. letfef Ungente j 

^ Use in German the plural, and moumfvi, f (agenb or metanci(^oltf(!(^. 
render ai roost by rul^cn. i* In gtuhes, flof toeife. 

7 The sing^lar will in German ^* Becomes laden = is covered. 
raad better than the plural. ^"^ But — midst, ttnnodfy U^t [vi) 

■ Sweet, here (teMtcf); soft, leife. ©erftufc^ auà} inmitten . . . wetncl^men. 

The subsequent dause is to be Form a compound ezpression of 

tuned by ' for (nnt) by day even winter and night. 
io the listening (tattfrt^enten) ear/ ^^ There is may here be tumed 

nndto catch rendered hyttttttf)mhax by 'one hears ;' the rumile, tai 

)U fein. 9iollen; a*, tocnnj dHj'ting storm^ 

> Breath, here ^oxl<S). Summer translate Étnrmwinb. 
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stomi a mass of snow,^ too heaTy to keep its place, slidea 
and tumbles from the moontain peak : there ìs^ also no\v 
and then a loud crack of the ice in the nearest glacier: 
and, as many declare,^ there is a crackling to he heard by 
those who listen when the Northern lights^ are shooting 
and blazing aerosa the sky. — ELarriet Martinbau^ Feats 
onthe Fiords. 



V. 

HELLENIC TEAITS5 IN MODEEN PERSIA. 

Even now, after so many centuries of vicissitude,^ the 
Fersian presents^ many points of resemblance, perhaps 
more than we can find in Modem Greece^ itself, to the 
primitive and heroic Greek of Homer. * * ♦ 

The Fersians are stili ^ nuted for hospitality and love of 
display,^^ for highly refined manners and great personal 
beauty. They bave stili an intense love of ^^ poetry, of 
song, and also of music, while their practice of ^^ this art is 

1 Form for mass of snow the ratber freely, by vcttoantte Suge, t.e. 
compound expression 'snow-mass / kindred traits. 

to keep, bere betool^ten. ^ Wo say in German *New- 

2 See page 105, note 18. Greece.' To, bere mit ; for the epi- 
s JJeclare, bere bel^aupten, i,e, thets primitive and heroic use the 

assert, maintain. The whole of the corresponding foreìgn expressions. 

following clause, there — listen, may * Supply bere the expletive 

be briefly rendered in German by adverbial ezpression l^eutigen ^age<; 

lann ber ^aufc^^ente ein itniflern j^óren. noted, befannt The possesaive pro- 

* North&^ liff/Us^North-Ughts. nouns of the tbird peraon plural 
Are — across, flammenb ùbtt teii . . . ought to be supplied after for in 
ba^inkoirBeln. the above dause, and in the nezt, 

'^ Trcdt (of character), 3ug. and, on account of the difTerence 

* The above clause cannot be of nimiber, also before great, 
rendered literally as it stands, ^^ Love of display, ^xat^tlitht; 
but must be tumed by 'after the highly — manners, ^òc^fi feinc 9)ia« 
Yiois8itudes($erdntetungen)through nirren ; personal^ bere tòtitóSi^ 

so many centuries.' ii They — of, fle l^cgen no<^ tmmrr 

7 To present, bere batBteten. The grope £icbe §ut. 

expression points qf resemblance ^^ Translate their practice of by 

may be rendered simply by Slel^nlicf)» in ber 9lu£ùbung, bei i^nen, aud place 

f eiten, or more idiomatically, though this dause after this art 
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rade and simple. They stilP associate poetry with recita- 
tion and the banquet, and when Malcolm^ wrote print- 
ing was stili unknown among^ the useful arts of the 
country. They are passionately fond* of horses, much 
given* to the chase and to the practice of horse-racing. 
Man of lettera^ are esteemed, and their society vai ned, 
even as'^ in the Odyssey the hard is among^ those whom 
men are^ accnstomed to invite to dinner. On the occasion 
of a marriage^^ they celebrate prolonged feasts of three 
days for the poor, and from that up to thirty or forty 
days for the highest classes.^^ 

Amidst^^ great depravity nxuch of filial piety^^ and of 
matemal infiuence remains.^^ It is observed^^ that they 
do not usually allude to^® women by name. There is^"^ an 
approach to this abetinence in the Homeric poems, where 
names of men,^^ and likewise of goddesses, in the vocative 
are frequent;^* but I am^^ not sure that we bave any 



1 The adyerb tHll is bere, as in ^^ Tum the dause they—clatse» 

many other cases, to be rendered briefly by 'feasts are celebrated 

byno^tmmer; tooAfOtftatejVctbtntocn. which last three days with (6et) 

The German yersion of the above the poor, and about (an) thirty 

classe will read better by tnming to {h\S) fbrty days with the highest 

•with by ' and,' and the subsequent olasses.' 

«xaid by 'with.' ^ Amidst, bere Bei. 

s The above refers to Sir John is Filial piety, finbltc^e (pietAt. 

Malcolm, who published some ^* Translate reinains by ^ertfd^t, 

highly yaluable works on Persia i.e. reigns, and add the espletive 

in 1815 and 1829, which, by the tux^, ttilL 

hj, bave also been rendered into ^^ Tamttitobservedhj^anehaa 

German. observed.' 

^ PrirUtTig — amon^, transl.gel^òrte ** To allude io, bere ertoftl^nen. 

bie Sti(^t)tu(f etfunfl ned» nic^t ju ben. ^^ There is may be rendered in 

* Are.,^oììd of = love. the above clause by tfl...t)orljanben, 

B Much given, transl. {tnb...fe^r approach to by Slc^nlic^feit mit, and 

crgebcn; kone-raciiig, ^jfetbetennen. abstìnence by 3utùrflfaltung. The 

^ A man of letters, ein ®ele^Ttcr ; equivalent usually giv«n for absti- 

fo valile, bere fd^^A^en. nence, vis. (intl^attfamfeit, should 



7 JSven <u, say fo tonc Odyssey, only be used When it coincides 

Ob^lfM, and lliad, SUabe, are in more with ' temperance.' 

Serman feminine» in accordance ^^ See page 65, note 16. 

with their originai gender in Greek. ^^ The idiomatio expression in 

s Tum t« amon^by 'belongsto.' (Herman for are frequent would 

• Tum men are by *one is ;' to bere be Bflnftg «orfommen. 

he accustomed, bere ìpfit^tn. ^ In German the clause will be 

10 Tum a ma-rriage by ' wed- made more emphatio by inserting 

.dings.' the conjunction hut bere. 
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instances of a woman addressed by her proper name throngli- 
out the Iliad or Odyssey.^ But certamly one of the most 
curious^ notes of similÀiity is that,^ together with theìr 
high and refined^ polìteness^ they retaìn a lìability when 
under great excitement to a sort^ of cannibal ferocity.* * * 
To appreciate fuUy,* however, the resemblances of Greek 
and Persian, we must take^ the latter as he is found in the 
military tribes of the province of Pars or Fare. The mem- 
bers of these tribes are chiefly horsemen, ali soldiers, and 
ali brìgands. But they abhor the name and character of 
thief ;^ plunder is redeemed* by violence in their eyes, 
and it is evidently accompanied with the practice^® of a 
generous and delicate hospitality. Alexander the Great 
endeavoured to bring^^ these tribes to settle, and to adopt 
af^ricultural habits ;^^ but they bave defied his efforts, and 
stili remain like the old Helli of the hills, when they^' 
hung over the Pelasgians^* of the valleys. — W. K Glad- 
8T0NB, Stvdies on Homer and the Homeric A gè. 

1 Tum ih4d — Odyssev by 'that ' Totaie, bere Betrad^ten; milù 

there occurs in the whole of the tary sswarlike. 

Iliad or Odyssey a single instanoe ** Use the indefinite article. 

i^ali) where a woman is addressed ^ To redeem, here 6ef(^òmgen ; 

(angerebet tDtrb) by her proper name ' violence^ @nDattt^Attgfett 

((Sigennamen). i® Practice, SluSùbung; ddicate, 

'^ When curiinu is synonymons }artfu|(ent). 

with 'remarkable/ it is generally ^ To bring, here (cioegen; io 

rendered by mcrhoùrbig. ^fotes of tettie, ft<^ nieborlafien. 

timilarity may be rendered like i* To—hahiU, vBLd/cAavi ju ttet^en ; 

poinU of reseniblaTice, page 106^ to defy, here fi(^ ttibttfrfteii. The 

note 7. adverb like, gléi^l/ is to oe placed 

3 Insert here the pronoun * they,' after hilU. 

and transl. togdher with by bei ali; uTum theyhj 'these/ and ren- 

liigh = great. der hung — over by betto^ten. 

* Rejined, here au^gebiltet i*TheP«^awMi««(*Pela«get)were, 

* Tum literally <A«j^ — sort by accordingtoIÌerodotus,theearlie8t 
'are capable unoer (bei) great ex- inhabitants of Greece. They are 
citement of a sort,' &c. said to bave been an agricuitural 

^ Fvlly, here «oUjldnfcigj o/= people. After the Helli hadspread 
between. Oreek and iVnate are overthQ country, anamalgamation 
to be used in the pluraL of the two races took place. 
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A NIGHT MARCH.1 

On^ the night selected for the enterprise,^ that of the 
27 th September, the moon was a day old in ita fourth^ 
quarter, and rose a little before twelve. It was low water* 
at between four and fìve in the morning. The Grand 
Commander® at the appointed hour of midnight^ crossed 
to Philippsland, and stood on the shore to watch^ the 
setting forth of the little army. He addressed a short 
harangue^ to them, in which he skilfully struck the 
chords of Spanish chivabry ^® and the national love of glory, 
and was answered^^ with loud and enthusiastic cheers. Don 
Osorio d'Ulloa then stripped^^ and plunged into the sea 
immediately after the guides. He was follo wed^^ by the 
Spaniards, after whom carne the Germana, and then the 
Walloons. The two hundred sappers and miners^* carne 

1 ^iaht march, nCià)tl\à)t (Bxpt'tu • Harangue, ^nf^ac^e j to stHle, 

tion. The xnaroh deBcribed in the bere berùi^ren. 

above extràct was undertaken by '^^ Chivalri/, bere StitttxlvìfyUit ; 

Requesenz, the successor of Alra love of glory, Siul^mbcgierte. 

as govemor of the Netherlands, to u Translate was anawered by 

get poasession of the Island of tónte i^nt entgegcn, and put the ex- 

Shonen, so as to bave the way pression cheers (^ctfaU) with its 

open to the sea, and thus effect a attrìbutes in the nominative. The 

union with the expected Spauish verb to answer govems the dative 

fleet. of the person and accusative of the 

3 Onssin; selected, bejitmmt. See thing, and oould therefore, accord- 

Int. p. xiv., I. ing to the rule stated in note h to 

< Insert bere the ezpletive Ext. 22, not be rendered bere lite- 

' namely,' and repeat the prepo- rally, even if the expression were 

sition ' in.' suitable for the above clause. 

* Tnrn tpos—fourth by 'stood... 12 j'q gt^ip, bere m emfleiben; 
one day in the last.' immediatelìf, ^tn^. 

^ Jt — water, transl. tic (&bU ioac ^^ The rule alluded to in the last 

ava ttcfficn. note but one refers also to the rerb 

<< Orand Commander, CBerfom* folgen, which requires the dative, 

manbant. It must, therefore, be tumed into 

f Tum honr of midnight by the aotive voice, putting the noun 

' midnight's-hour ;' io cross to, ùUx» • Spaniards in the nominative case, 

fe^en nad£^. and tuming whom by 'these.' 

* To waich, bere l&eaufmtigen ; " Use for «ap;7tf}'« and mi7i«r« the 
tetting forth, ^ufbnicf^. correspending foreign terms. 
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next ; 1 and Don Gabriel Peralta, with bis Spanish company, 
brought up tbe rear. 

It was a wild^ nigbt. Incessant ligbtning altemately 
revealed^ and obscured tbe progress of tbe midnigbt marcb 
tbrougb tbe black^ waters, as tbe anxious^ Commander 
watcbed tbe expedition® from tbe sbore ; but tbe soldiers 
were quickly swallowed up in tbe gloomJ Aa they 
advanced cautiously, two by two, tbe daring adventurers 
found tbemselves soon nearly up to^ tbeir necks in tbe 
waves, wbilst so nairow was tbe submerged^ bank along 
wbicb tbey were marcbing, tbat a misstep^® to tbe rigbt or 
left was fatai Luckless iudividuals^^ repeatedly sank to 
rise no more. 

Meantime, as tbe sickly ^^ ligbt of tbe waning moon came 
fortb at intervals^^ tbrougb tbe stormy clouds, tbe soldiers 
could plainly ^^ perceive tbe files of Zealand vessels tbrougb 
wbicb tbey were to- march, and wbicb were ancbored^^ as 
dose to tbe fiat as tbe water would allow. Some bad 
recklessly stranded tbemselves,^^ in tbeir eagerness to inter- 
rupt tbe passage of tbe troops ; and tbe artillery^'^ played 
unceasingly from tbe larger vessels. * * * 

At times tbey balted for breatb,^^ or to engagé in fierce 

1 Nextf here jundc^fl; brotight — htUdtt, and tum along hy 'upon.' 
rear, h\iUtt..Mn SRac^ttaB. i® Misstep, Se^Ittitt ; toas fatai, 

2 WUd = stormy. Use in Ger- transl. mberMìA toutU. 

man the noun ligkLning in the ^^ IndividvMS=ipenianB;repeat' 

plural. edlì^, here J^Aufis ; more = again. 

» Render here to reveal by ent- ^^ èUckly, here fa^I. 

J^ùUen, io obscure by vet Bergen, and 13 Tnm came^-^ntervalshj ' ùom 

progress by ^otrùden. For mid- time to time broke/ and stormy 

night use here the attributive adjeo- douds by ' stoiin-clouds.' 

tive mittemftc^tliA. i* Piainly, bcutlù^ ; file, 9{ct^e ; 

^ Translate hla^k by bunfet and Zealand, here feelanbif<|^. 

tum waters by 'flood/ and as by w Tobeanckored,)ootkviltctxtqiai; 

'whilst.' Jlat, here Untitfe; would allow, 

B Anxious, here Beforgt. transl. ti geflattete. 

8 Betaìn this identica! expres- ^^ Had recklessly stranded them- 

Bìon, pronouncing it as a German selves, toaxm unB(ta(^tfamer SBeife 

word, jp'rom, say »on...aii«. gejìrantet; interrupt == preyent; 

7 Jn the gloom = by the dark- poMage, IteBergang. 

ness. 17 ArHllery, here ®(fd^. 

« Up to, ini an. Use necks in the w They—breaiìi, l^telten fic an mn 

singular. Slt^ent \vi fcf^ò^^fen; to engagé, here 

» Svimerged, transl. t)om SDaffec fl(^ emloffen; fierce, ^t^ig. 
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skirmishes with their nearest assailants. Standing^ breast- 
high in the waves, and surrounded at intervals^ by total 
darkness, they^ were yet able to pour an occasionai* well- 
directed volley into the hostile ranks. The Zealanders, 
however, did not assail them with fire-arms^ alone. They 
transfìxed some with their fatai harpoons; they dragged 
others from^the path with boat-hooks ; they beat ont^ the 
brains of others with heavy liails. Many ® were the mortai 
duels thus^ fought in the darkness, and, as it were, in the 
bottoni of the sea :^^ many were the deeds of audacity^^ 
which no eye was to mark save those by whom they were 
achieved. Stili, in spite of ali impediments and losses, 
the Spaniards steadily advanced.^^ jf other arms proved 
less available,^^ they were attacked by the fìerce^* taunts 
and invectives of their often invisible foes, who revQed^* 
them as water-dogs, fetching and carrying^^ for a master 
who despised them; as mercenaries, who coined^'^ their 
blood for gold, and were employed^® by tyrants for the 
basest nses. If, stung^^ by these mocking voìces, they 
turned in the darkness to chastise their unseen^^^ tormen- 
tors, they were certain^i to be trampled upon by their 

I Tum standing by ' although i' To prove availaòle, fU^ oU totrf • 
they stood/ and supply the verb fam etweifen. 

* were ' hefore surrounded. ^* Fierce = violent ; taunts, ^^xvX!p\» 

^ At inlervalSf t)on 3ctt ju 3«t ^^**"1 invectives, @^mA]^ungen. 

» 8ee the note to Ext. 7. i" To revile, bere f^cittn. 

* Tum powr by ' send/ an occa- i* The idiomatic German exprea- 
^'oAa^by the adverb' occasionali y/ sion for to fetch and carry, in 
and render tpell-directed volley by reference to a dog, is a^))ortiren. 
.n>oIj(ge^teIte Sabung. See Int. p. xvL, ò. 

* F%re-arm, Seuergetoel^r. i7 Tum bere coined by ' sold.' 

* Todrag.,.from,ì^ttoS>xti%tn. ^^ Were employed, bere fid) gè* 

7 Translate to beat oìU in the BrauAenUefen;/or, ivL]Uses, ^ienfte. 
abore clause by jerfc^mettem, and ^^ Translabe bere stuna by auf» 
use hrains in the singular only. geflad^^ctt, mocking voices by <Spotr« 

8 Tum many by ' numerous/ xtttn, and to tum by fl(|> umn>cntcn. 
and mortai by ' deadly.* *> (7n^eeen= invisible. 

» Tktis, transl. bie auf biefe aOBeift. ^i The adjective certain is, in 

10 jn — ,ga, auf Um a)ieerc«gtunbe. clauses like the above, generally 

II Tumo/'aarfocifyby the attri- reudered by unfel^Ibctr, i.e. without 
butive adjective ' audacious,' and fail, and sometimes by getot^ ; the 
«ww by ' ought ;' to mark, bere tool^t'' verb itself is then generally used 
ne^nten; save = except. in the passive voice, as bere : </«■// 

1* To advanx:e steadily, imoufl^att» — upon = they were certainly 
fam vmrtoArtt rùcfen. trampled upon (ntebergctrcten). 
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comradea, and io be puslied from their narro w pathway 
into the depth. of ^ sea. Thus many perished. 

The night wore on,^ and the adventurers stili fought 
it out manfully,^ but very slowly ; the main body* o£ 
Spaniards, Germana, and Walloons soon after daylight^ 
reaching the opposite shore, having sustained considerable 
losses,^ but in perfect order. The pioneers^ were net so 
fortunate. The tide roso over them^ before they could 
effect their passage, and swept nearly every one away.® — 
MoTLEY, The Bue of the IhUch B^ublic. 



VIL 

THE STUDY OF NATUEE. 

Happy truly^^ is the natiiralist. He has no time for 
melancholy dreams. The earth becomes to him trans- 
pareut : everywhere he sees^^ significancies, harmonies, 
laws, traina of canae and effect endlessly interlinked,^^ 
which draw him out of the narrow sphere of aelf-interest 
and aelf-pleaaing^^ into a pure and wholeaome regione* of 
solemn Joy and wonder. * * * 

1 Turi! depth of by the adjective ^ Rose over them, fHeg ùbct fte ^in' 

' deep.' koea. 

s ro ir«ar on, in the above seDse, ^ To sweep..,afDay, bere tmon» 

babinfAle^en. fc^toemmen ; evfry one = alL 

s Fought — nuinfvlly,tSaSXtXitQùf\tt ^® Tndv, bere too^r^aft, to be 

fe^tenb...voc)DdrtJ. placed berore Aapj9y. Ée ìuu, aaj 

* Main body, <$aiq)tmac^t. t^m btetbt; for, au. 

6 Daylighi,nereZaatiaiibtu(!fy] to ^^ Tum seet oy ' discovers,* and 
reachf bere erteùf^eiu Tum reaching render si^ificandea by (ginn. 

by 'reaohed.' is Traine of. . . endlessly inter- 

^ llie clause having — losses may linked, in cnblofer 9ieificnfolge ver(cttet, 

be very briedy ren^red in Ger- which clause must foUow £tfterca//.<(r 

man by means of the adverbial and effect; self'iìUereet,^tih\t)W(i>t. 
ezpression mit ato^em ìBetlujìe. "^^ iSelf -^leasing, @elbfìgef4UÌ9fcit. 

7 We genersuly use also in Ger- ^^ Betain the same expressioii in 
mantheforeì^expression^ionnicr: German, pronouncin^ it as a Ger- 
the genuine Teutonic term which man word. Supply before of the 
expressively denotes the meaning word voU, and use the foUowing 
is *24>anjgtà6er, i.e, trench-digger. nouns in the plural. 
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Happy, especially,^ the sportsman vrho is also a natu- 
ralist ; for as^ he roves in pursuit^ of his game over hills 
or up the beds of streams, where^ no one but a sportsman 
ever thinks^ of going, he will be certain to see^ things 
noteworthy, which the mere naturalist would never find, 
simply because he could never guess^ that they were there 
to be found.^ I do not speak merely of the rare birds 
which may be shot,^ the curious facts^^ as to the habits of 
fìsh which may be observed, great as^^ these pleasures are; 
I speak of the scenery,^^ \;^q weather, the geological for- 
mation^^ of the country, its vegetatioii,^* and the living 
habits ^^ of its denizens. A sportsman out in ali weathers,^^ 
and often dependent for success on his knowledge^^ '^ what 
the sky is going^^ to do/' has opportunities for becoming a 
meteorologist which no one besìde,^^ but a sailor, possesses; 
and one^® has often longed for a scientifica^ gamekeeper 
or huntsman, who by disco vering a^i law for the mys- 
terious and seemingly capricious phenomena^^ of " scent '^ 

^ JEspeciallt/j heare )}ot ^Vitm, ^^ Living haJbiU, itbtM^txwlf^Xi^ 

2 See page 43, note 11. I^eiten, i.e, nabits of life ; denizens 

' In pursuii, fcetm iScrfoIgen; hÌ8 &= inhabitanta. 

as the ; up — streanu, flromaufiodrtd. ^^ Tum in ali weaikers by ' in 

* Where, bere tooll^in, to be fol- every weather/ placing this ex« 

lowed by ofgoing, pressioD before ovi, im ^reien. 

^ Tum no — thinkè by ' it only to ^® Cionstrue ojìen — knowLed^e by 



a hiinter occurs ' (etnfallt). ' whose success often depends on 

* Tum he—see by *he will cer- it (bawn), that he knows. 
tainly...8ee.' Foro the place offiote- ^^ Js going, transl. gefonnen x%. 
vorthy cf. Int. p. xiv., I. to be placed after to do. 

7 Could never guess, lux^aui nuj(>t ^^ Supply the dative of the per- 

af nen fann. sonai pronoun er, and see page 41, 

^ See page 45, note 20. note 14. Fossesses = has. 

• Tum may be sfioi by 'he can ^** The indefinite pronoun mnn 
shoot/ would bere be inadmissible in Ger- 

^^ See page 48, note 8, and use man. We must therefore render 
the corresponding foreign expres- the above clause freely. Thephrase 
Sion. A 8 tOf ktreffent, to be placed fc^on S)2an(^er f^at, for one has ojien, 
Bfterfgh, which is to be used in will convey the author's meaning. 
the plural. ^ ScientiJiCf say toiffenfd[ja^li(|> ge- 
li Greai as, fo grof...aiK3(>; are = fcUbctcn; hunUman, bere Sagerburfc^. 
may be. ^i By discovering a, bur(^ txt @iit« 

12* Employ the corresponding becfung cine*. 

foreign expression. 23 Employ the corresponding 

18 The same terms, pronounced foreign forms of both capridout 

as Gerì) an words, may be retained and phenomena. Scent (the huut- 

in the tranplation. ing expression), bere JlCtttming. 

1 
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might perhapg throw light on a hundred dark passages ^ of 
hygrometry. 

The fisherman, too,^ — what an inexliaustible treasury 
of wonders lies at his feet in the subaqueous world^ of 
the commoneet mountain bum!^ AH the laws whicli 
mould^ a world are busy, if he but knew it, fattening* 
his trout for hìm, and making them rise to the fly, by 
strange electrie influences, at one hour rather than at 
another.^ 

Many a good^ geognostic lesson, too, both as to thè 
nature of a country's rocks^ and as to the laws by which 
strata^^ are deposited, may an observing man^^ leam as^^ he 
wades up the bed of a trout-stream ;^ not to mention^* the 
strange forms and habits of the tribes of water-insects. — 
Charles Kinqblby, Glaium-Sy or the Wonders of the Shore» 

^ Translate 0a»«a^e« by 9Sorf&Ile, ^^ ArrangeiheBentencean<i — ano- 

t.«. incidents. I{ygronidrì^ma,ya\ao CA«r in thìs mamier : ' and througb 

be used in German after changing tinknown electrio influences are 

the final y into ie. This rule holds the cause ((etotitcn) that they 

good with referente tootherGreek rather (el^er) at one hour than at 

nonna ending in y. another to Ùie (jut) fly rìse' (em^or* 

8 Tum too by * and alio/ begin^ fc^wimmen). 

ningthe ienteneewiththesewords. ^ (?oodl = nseful ; lesson, bere 

3 Sitbaqtteous ìvorld may bere be Sel^tr. Tum too by * aloo/ and place 

rendered by the expressire oom* it at the b^inning of the sentence. 

pound term aSajfertwlt. • Tum <^-~roeks hy *of the rocks 

* The Soottiah word bum is to of a country.* 

be tumed by ' Btream/ and joined ^^ Betain the Bame expression in 

to the word mouritain. Gfónnan. Deposited, qthìXUt. 

* Mouli^f bere fcilben. ^^ Tum an observing man by * a 
> To faUen, bere gtof ffttteni. good obserrer ;' to leam, bere 

Cf. Int. p. TV., II., a. The personal ^ò^fen. 

relation expressed in English by 12 gee page 43, note 11, and 

his and /or htm may in German be tum vp by 'through.' 

simply rendered by the dative of is We say in Gennaxi ' trout- 

the personal pronoun et, to be brook,' using trout in the plural. 

placed before trout, and the pos- ^* Tum not to meniion by ' with- 

sessive pronoun his tumad by the out speaking of,' and tribes by 

article 'the.' 'fiuniliea.' 
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Vili 

A rUNERAL DANCE.1 

Drums were beating,^ homs blowing,^ and people were 
seen ali running* in one direction ; the cause was a fiineral 
dance : and I joined^ the crowd, and soon found myself in 
the midst of the entertainment.^ The dancers were most 
grotesqnely^ got np. About a dozen huge ostrich feathers 
adorned their helmets; eitlier leopard or the black and 
white monkey skins^ were suspended from their shouldera; 
and a leather tied round the waist covered a large iron 
beli which was strapped^ upon the loins of each dancer : 
this they rang to the time^^ of fche dance. A large crowd 
got np in this style^^ created an indescribable hubbub, 
heightened^^ by the blowing of horns and the beating^^ of 
seven nogaras of various notes. Every dancer wore an 
antelope's hom suspended^* round the neck, which he blew 
occasionally in the height of his excitement. These 
instruments produced a sound partaking^^ of the braying 
of a donkey and the screech of an owl. 

Crowds^* qfjneii rushed round and round ^'^ in a sort of 

1 A funercU dance, ein Zani gut JCacte; qf the dance =duriiig the 

Set(^enfeieT. dancing {Zanyni). 

a To beat {a. óxvaa), tviffxtn. Use ^ In this ttyle, auf biefc SBeife; 

the imperfect of the passive Toice. to create, here |et«otBtingen. 

8 Translate òlowing by the im- ^^ ffmghtened,auyttxnoi!fy:,et^il^t 

perfect of the intransitive verb toutbe. 

ecftinaen, i^e. resounded. ^> The beatinp, boS ©(filagen. Be- 

* Tam people — runninghy * one tain the expression nofforas — a 
saw ali {aUtS) peoplew..nin.' Mnd of drum — also in Gkrman. 

B Tojoin, here fldb anfcbUefen, Ifotes, transL iUang. 

• Eniertainme^, bere wejiliAf cit. w Tum wore^^.suspended by 'had 

7 Gratesqudy, gtotee!; ^o^ up, nere ...hangìn^/ and forni a compound 
auAfiafftrt. term of uie plural of antdope and 

8 Sldn, here Seti, forms a com- the aingular of hom. In — excite- 
poond term with the plural of the meni » in the highest excitement. 
nouns leopard and monkey ; see ^^ Partaking = which had some- 
page 98^ note 16. To he suspended, thing. 

langen; /rom, »on...]^eroK i«Tum crowd» by 'a crowd,' 

^ Strapped, mit einem dtmntn and see for men page 65, note 16. 

...icfefttgt; upom, here an. ^7 Ri^hed — round, ttntBeUen im 

10 They — time, fc^cllten fie im itteife l^evum, 

I 2 
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galop infemal,^ brandishing theìr lances and iron-beaded 
maces, and keeping tolerably in line iive or six deep,^ 
follo wing the leader who headed^ them, dancing back- 
wards. The women kept^ outside the line, dancing a slow, 
stupid step,'^ and screaming a wild and most inharmonious 
chant, while a long stringa of young girls and amali 
children, tkeir heads^ and necks rubbed with red ochre 
and grease, and prettily^ ornamented with strings of beads 
around their loins,^ kept a very good line,^® beating the 
time^^ with their feet, and jingling^* the numerous iron 
rings which adomed their ankles, to keep time^^ with the 
drums. One woman attended upon^* the men, running 
throngh the crowd with a gourd full 0/ wood ashes,^^ hand- 
fuls of which^® she showered^^ over their heads, powderìng 
them like millers : the object-^^ of the operation I could 
not Tinderstand. — SiR S. W, Baker, The Albert N^yanza. 

1 Galop it^emal, ^oflengoUo)) ; ìfy * tìie loms/ placing this «xpras- 

tron^Aeaa«c{ (Ut. mtt tifemem Jtnopfc), sion before preUiltf» 

transl. here eifenbefc^lagen. ^'^ To keep a very good line, fel^r 

8 Keeping— deep, in Sleil^en wn gut @*ritt l^attcn. 

funf bid fed^d Wloxai ^o(^ ^iemlicl^ ^^ To beat the time, here ben Italt 

^(^ntt j^telten. For the coDstruo- anaeben. 

tion of following. Clompare Int. ^* To Jingle, ff^eKen. 

page XY., II. , a. ^ To keep time, tranid. tm cj^óàfta 

3 Render Aeoc^M^byanfil^tteplao- S^ftc. 

infi^ it after dancing backwards. ^* Attended upon, transl. befana 

ci. Int. page xtìì., II.» ^. fi<t> unter. 

* To kee^, here fi^ ^óltau ^^ Form a compound teim of 

^ Dancing — stèp, inbem fU in vood and (ukee, which latter ex- 

tangfamer, oXbttntt SBeife tan^ten; preasion is used in German in the 

screaming a.,..ehant, traxuL cinen ùngular only. 

... ®efang auiftxtftru ^^ Oj which, ìomon, is to be plaoed 

' Strina, here fUtd^t. before Aa/tc(/tt^^ in German 'huida- 

7. Use Doth heada and neckt in fui.' 

the sing^lar. Rvòbed, cingtricbctt. ^^ To thotcer, ftttutn ; to powder, 

^Frettili/, here jietli^i; strings here^ubem. 

of beads, ^^tdtn^tfynùtt. ^*^ Object, here BiBtd; operation, 

' Turn around tlieir /oiiu simply ^i&antlung. 
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IX. 

SIR EOBEET PEEL. 

Nature had combined in Sir Robert Peel many admi- 
rable parta.^ In him a pbysical frame^ incapable of 
fatigue was united with an understauding equally vigorous 
and flexible. He was gifted with the^ faculty of metbod 
in tho higbest degree,^ and with great powers of applica- 
tion,* which were sustained by a prodigious memory, while 
he coTild commanicate his acquisitions^ with clear and 
fluent elocution. 

Such a man under any® circumstances and in any 
sphere of life^ would probably bave become remarkable.^ 
Ordained from* hù youth to be bnsied with the affairs of 
a great empire, such a man after long years of ^^ observa- 
tion, practice, and perpetuai discipline ^^ would bave 
become what Sir Robert Peel was in the latter portion of 
his life,^2 a transcendent administrator of public business^* 
and a matchless master of debate ^* in a popular assembly. 
In the course of time the method^^ which was naturai to 
Sir Robert Peel had matured into a habit of such expert- 
ness,^^ that no one in the despatch^'' of afiairs e ver adapted 

1 Parte, here d^igenf^iafitcn. Beftimmt; to he Inmed, flc^ Ufdfù.f» 

3 Pkj/sical /rame, Stètpttbau, tigen. 
Tum incapaòle <ifhy 'which kaew ^^ Long yeart of, ia|re(anger. 
no ; *Jlexihlef geftj^meibig. ^^ We use in German the same 

8 The — degree, einem Au^ajl mttf^o* expreseion without the final e. 
btfc^en ©iniu' i* Tum %7i—ltfe by *in hig last 

^ Powen of application, tTBXiai. hfe's-yeara/ to be followed by 

9ixhtitéttaft ', to 8ustain, nntn^ì^n. 'namely/ Transcendent, votiù^li^. 

^ Hi» acquisitions, fcine ertootbenen i> Butin^ss, bere ®t\d)&ft or %n» 

itotntmffe, or, more briefly and qtUatnòtit, to be used iu the plural 

more oomprehensively, ba< Gtìdoc* with tne definite article. 
htm. ElocvUon =» eloquence. ^^ Aiatiter of debate, SReifler tm 

^ A ny, bere alle ; the Bubeequent S)cbatttTen ; popular ^ public. 
am ìB synony mous with ' every. ' ^ The melhod, say ba4 SJtetl^otifc^e ; 

' Sphere of Life, ìitUnififHitat. naturai, bere etgen. 

^ To become remarkaòU, fU^ avA* ^^ Had—expertness, \faitt ftd(^...3tt 

|c^ncn. etnee fotc^en ©emanbl^t au^gebiltet. 

' Ordaifud from, 9oii...auf taju 17 J)espatch, GTlctoigimg. 
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the means more fitlj to the end;^ his originai flexibility* 
had ripened into consummate tact;^ his memory had 
accumulated such stores^ of politicai information,^ that 
he could bring luminously together® ali that was neces- 
sary to establish^ or to illustrate a subject ; whUe in the 
House of Commons he was equally eminent in^ exposition 
and in reply :^ in the first ^ distinguished by his arrange- 
ment^ his jcleamess, and his completeness ; in the second 
ready,^® ingenious, and adroit, prompt in detecting^^ the 
weak points of his adversary, and dexterous in extricating 
himself ^^ from an embarrassing position. 

Thus gifted and thus accomplished,^^ Sir Eobert PeeI had 
a great defìciency;^* he was without imagination. Want- 
ing^^ imagination, he wanted prescience. No one was more 
sagacious^^ when dealing with the circumstances before 
him ; no one penetrated^^ the present with more acute- 
ness and accuracy. His judgment^^ was faultless, provided 
he had not to deal with^^ the future. Thus it happened 
through his long career, that while^^he always was looked 

1 Adapted — end, translate He ferttg, meanine^ literally 'ready for 

aJiittel bcm Btoerfc Bejfer angupaffen atriking/ ana figuratively ' ready 

touf te. with a repartee/ 

^ FlexiMlity, ©efd^metbigfett. ^^ In deUctinff,xm (SnXbtdtn (ber^ 

8 Into consummaìe tact, }um voUen» tum painU by * sides.' 

betfien Xatt. i* 7» — himsdff jid^ . . . f erau«§u» 

* Tum hÌ8 — Stores by 'in bis jicl^en; embcurrassingy \dfmtn%. 
memory lay accumulated such a ^^ Translate Thus — accompliahed 
mass.' by Bei att biefen ®a(en unb »or§ùg« 

6 InfomMtion, bere SBiffen. lid[>ctt Sxilenteru 

• Bring Iwmiìiously together, ftar ^* Mad—deficiency, transL fedite 
jufammenfaffen. ...eine to^ttge (Sigenfc^aft, i.e. lacked 

' Render bere to estaòlùh by ì>ax» an important quàlity. ImagincUion, 

a^yxn, and to Uluetrate by beleuct^ten. ^I^antaftc. 

8 Translate in — reply by ih iiet i* WaivtiTig, ba i^m...fel^Ite; pre- 

(BtpQ^xtvoxi unb in ffttpVCttM. Foreign science, liBeraudfU^t. 
expressions are not imfrequently ^^ Sagcudous, [(^arffùftig; vihen — 

employed in Grerman politicai wri- him, transL n>enn et mtt factifc^ ver» 

tings. Theliteraltranslationof the Uegenben ^et^dttniffen )U tl^un ^otte. 
above would be im Slu^einanberfe^en ^^ TopeTutrate, nere but^f^aucn. 
unb im (Sntgegnen. ^^ y«(d^m«»<(denoti]igthe&cuIty 

The terms/r«< and second are, of the mìnd). Urtarti; fatUtless, 

in the above signification, generally bere unfeJ^Kor. 
rendered by j[ener and biefer. ^* Provided — wUh, iransl. vorauj* 

10 Render bere ready by the gefe^t ba$ ti ftd^ nic^t unt...^anbctte. 
espressive idiomàtio term fcl^lag* ^TumtAiw — wAt^ by ' thenoe 
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iipon^ as the most prudent and safest of leadere,^ he ever, 
after a protracted display of admirable tactics, concluded 
his campaigns by surrendering at discretion.^ — B. Disraeli, 
Lord George Bentinck, 



A BALL AT^ THE BASTILLE. 

It was now near mid-winter,^ and the weather stormy 
and rainy. But the French, ne ver at a loss^ where taste 
and ingenuity are required/ were as distinguished in dis- 
plays of this kind^ then as tliei/ are now. The inner 
courtyard^ of the Bastille was carefully laid over with 
smooth timber, and covered with an awning^^ of blue 
canvas, setting weather and rain at defiance.^^ The canvas 
was painted blue to represent^^ the heavens, and pow- 
dered^^ with gilt stars and planets. The galleries were^* 
festooned with alternate strips of white and tawny, 

(ta^er) it carne tbat he, although legenl^eit getatl^en; ingenuity, i&x^n* 

he during his long career.' tungdgetfl. 

* Looked upon = cousidered. 7 jRequired, here nòtl^ig ; to be 
2 Leader, ^artetfu^rct: use the distinauished, fic^ au« jctc^ncn. The 

singular. adverb then {tamaU) is to be placed 

*' Tum e'cer — diseretion by ' his after the reflective pronomi, 

campaigns, after a protracted dis- ^ The expression in — kind may 

play (fangnjicrigem Slu^ant) of tao- be freely and briefly rendered by 

tics, always by surrendering (mit ber in betglet(1(>en Slrrangementg. 

UeèctgflSe) at diseretion concluded.' ^ (Jourtyard, «èofcoum. 

* Tum a< by * in.' The final € of ^^ AtuI —r awning, tootubtc «in 
Bastille is pronounced in German. deltba(|>...gefpannt roaxt. 

T-he ball described in the above ^^ To set at defiance, here Ì£ro( 

extract took place in 1518, in Bieten. 

honour of the English embassy 12 To representy'tax^tUtn. Heavens 

sent to Paris in oonsequence of is to be used in the singular only. 

the nuptials between the Princess "^ Translate powdered by the 

Mary, daughter of Henry Vili., idiomatic expression befftt, i.e. 

then two years old, and the Dau- sown over, \vhich is poetically used 

phin, who was bom on February with reference to stars. 

28, 1518. ^* Tum were — colours by * were 

* Tum near mid - winier by altemately with white and tawny 
' nearly in the midst of the winter.' strips^ the royal colours, festooned, 

8 Xiever ai a loss, tie nie in i8tr« (brapirt) ; tavmy, ^aungclb. 
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the royal colours. The floor was carpeted in the same 
manner.^ From the centre^ hung an immense chandelier, 
"throwing snch a marvellous hlaze of light* on the 
starry ceiling as to rivai* the sun." A raised^ platform 
lan along the whole length of the apartment, carpeted 
like^ the hall, with henches ali round, covered with gold 
hrocadeJ Overarching the platform voas a latticed bower* 
of box, ivy, and evergreens,^ from which roses and other 
flowers trailed. The King took his seat at the table 
on a high dais covered with cloth of gold,^® placing the 
Duchess of Alengon at his left, and next her^^ the Bishop 
of Ely. On his right was the papal legate, with the 
beautiful Countess of Borromeo, daughter of Galeazzo 
Visconti ; next her the EarU^ Qf Worcester, with^^ noble- 
men and ladies altemately. The gentlemen of the em- 
bassy dined^* at tables on the floor below the platform. 

Dancing^** commenced to the sound of trumpets and 
fifes, and lasted until nine, when^® supper was served^^ on 
gold and sii ver dishes ; each course^® being announced by 
a flourish of trumpets.^® The supper ended, diffeient 

1 Tum was — manner by * was at a table on a high, with cloth of 
covered with a similar carpet.' gold covered dals ((^ftrabe) his seat' 

2 From, the centre, «on berOJiitte... (^-pta^). 

j^eraS ^^ jl^ext her, nebeit biefet. 

3 Blaze ofUghtf ?tc^tgtanj; stai-ry 12 See page 31, note 7. 

= star-sown. See preceding page, i' Translate vnth by unb bann, 

note 13. placing the adverb altemately im- 

* Asto rivai = that it rivalled. mediately after it. Nohlemen VMky 

* JRaìsedf nf^ahtn ; platform, here hereberenderedby»ornel^me'&crren, 
©erùft; ran along = went through. and ladies by JDamm. 

® Carpeted like = covered with a 1* Render ditied by fpeiflen, and 

similar carpet as. insert the words ' which stood ' 

' Turn with — brocade by 'and afber tables. Floor (the part of a 

ali round (ringS l^crum) stood, with room on which we walk), 2)icte. 

gold broccìde covered (ilfterjocjcnc), ^^ Tiim dancing by ' the dance,' 

benches.' and sound by * music' 

^ Begin the above sentence by a ^^ See page 41, note 9, No. 4. 

latticed (gegtttcttc) bower, and place i^ To serve (meals), auftragen or 

the words overarching (ùberwòlbte) jmtren. 

the platform after trailed (^eruntet ^^ Course (at meals), ®aitg. Ren- 

l^ingcn). der being by wobei...n)urbe, placing 

9 EvergreenSf tmmctgrùnen «Sttftu» the adverb before each course, 

c^etn. ^' Floìirish of trump^, Ztom» 

^^Clothofgold,®ott{ìo^.ArrB3ige Jjetentufc^. Translate en<£«^ by lucV* 

the above sentence, ' the King took betti. . . ju d^nbc loar. 
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companìes of maskeis successivelj appeared in quaint 
costumes ;^ and, last of ali, the King dressed in a long, 
dose-fitting^ vest of white satin, embroidered with gold,^ 
intended to represent^ Christ's robe, with compasses and 
dials, the meaning of which puzzled^ the spectators. Then 
dancing recommenced,® and the whole was finished by^ 
ladies handing round ^ to ali the company confections^ and 
bonbons on sii ver dishes. The entertainment is said^* 
to have'cost the King more than 450,000 crowns. — J. S. 
Brbwer, State Fapers of tlte Beign of Henri/ Vili. 



XI. 
A POPULAEii FALLACY. 

(THAT TOU must LOVB he A19D LOVE MT DOG.^^) 

"Good^^ air, or good madam (as it may be^*), we most 
willingly embrace^^ the olì'er of your friendship. We have 
long known^® your excellent qualities. We have wished^"^ 

1 Qitaùit costumes, fettfame (5o» ^® /< «aie? (to), here fott. AFrench 
ftùme; last ofall, gu aUcTle^t. crown was worth about 5 shillùags. 

2 (Jlose-jiUing, enaonliegenb. ii Popular, bere gangbat or allge» 

* Embroidered with gold, golk- mcin; /o/Zacy, 3Trt^um. 

gc^t. See Int. p. xiv., I. " Tum the above proverbiai 

' IrUeììded to represent, ba«...»ot* saying by 'he who (»cr) lovea me 

fteUcn foUte. must also love mv dog.' * 

6 Translate the — puzzled by ùBer ^ Good, transT. mein Uc6cr. 
tcrcn J8eteutung...fu^ ben ilo^jf jo:* " -4j—6e, Je nac^tem ber gali ijt 
brac^ien. *' Tum we — emòrace by ' we ac- 

«* Jiecommenced, begann . . . »on cept with the greatest pleasure.' 
gflcucm. ^® Turn ìoe — known by ' we know 

' The — 6y, transl. bai Sefl enbcte ...already sinoelong.' 
bamtt bap. ^^ Use the imperiect, adding the 

8 To fixind round, ^frumreic^en. expletive Wngfl, and render to have 

* ConfectioM, Sonfectj ìBonboitóis you nearer to us by the idiomatic 
alao used in German. phrase bap ®ie uni n&^cr fiAnben. 

* Tlie €K:rman adage corresponding to the English proverbiai saying runs 
thus:— 

„SBcT fc^lAgt mttnen «^unb, 
2)cc liebt m\df nic^t von^erjenlgrunb." 
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to have you nearer to us, to hold^ you witìiiii the inner- 
most fold o/our heart. We can bave no reserve ^ towarùs 
a person of your open and noble nature. The &anknes8 of 
your humour^ suite us exactly. We have been long look- 
ing for^ such a friend. Quickl let us disburtben our 
troubles into each other's bosom;^ let us make our single 
joys shine® by reduplication. — But, yapy yap, yapH what 
is this confounded cur)^ he has fastened^ bis tooth, 
vhich is none of the bluntest, just in the iieshypart of 
my leg." 

" It is my dog, sir. You must love him for my sake. 
Here,i<> Test, Test, Test !" 

" But he has bitten me." 

" Ay, that he is apt to do^^ tilljou are better acquainted 
with him. I have had^^ him three years ; he never bites 
me. 

Top, yapy yap l " He is at it again."^^ 

" Oh, sir, you must not kick^* him. He does not like 
to be kicked. I expect my dog to be treated with ali 
the respect due to myself."^^ 

" But do you always take him out with you when you 
go arfriendship-hunting 1 "^® 

1 Supply 'and' before to h^ld a word formed in imitation of a 

^nfcbliepen); the — fold, ticfinneTfied, sound, would be in German SBau, 

whicn is to be employed as an toau, xoqm, corresponding to the 

attributive adjective to heart. English hovo-ìcow. 

8 Have no reserve, transl. fetne * Whai — cur, tea* ifl ba« fut «in 

Surùcfl^altung beobat^ten. The Grer- a([(!(^euU(bcr Jtòtet. 

man construotion will be both more ^ He has fastened, say ce ^at fU^ 

idiomatic and elegant by tuming mtt...^inetn3ebitTen. 

the above sentence by Howards ^^ Tum 2^er« by !omm, and trans- 

anv one (3emanb) of your open and late the coined name Ted by $Tiit. 

noble character can we nave no ^i He— do, tl^ut et toó^L 

reserve.' ^3 Omit the past participio had, 

> Transl. ITie — humovr briefly and insert the espletive fc^on after 

by 3^e Stetmùt^igfeit; to suit, bere him,, 

{ufagen. ^^ At it again, fAon nneber batan. 

* Tum We — for by * we have i* Translate nM Hck bv feine 8ut» 
sought long after.' tritte gcb«n, and to be kicJced by mit 

' The idiomatic rendering of ^ù^enaetreten werten. 

the above would be : ©c^ncU! tv» i* TSxmmy — m^Atf/fby 'that one 

leic^tern tDic gegenfeitiaunfet ®emùt]^. treats my dog with ali to myself 

• Tum let — thineDy *our single due (mit fdf^ulbigtn) respect.' 
(cinjelnen) joys shall... shine.' ^^ Oo a-friendship-hunting, auf 

7 The above onomatoposia, ùe. bic 3agt nadf ^reuiiben autgc^Kn. 
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'* Invariably.^ 'Tis the sweetest, prettiest, best-condi- 
tioned anìmaL I cali him my 'test,' — ^the touclistone by 
which to try2 a friend. No one can properly be said to 
love me^ who does not love bim." 

" Excuse US, dear sir, or madam (aforesaid^), if upon 
forther consideration^ we are obliged to decline the other- 
vdse invaluable offer of your Mendship. We do not like 
doga." 

** Mighty well,^ sir \ you know the conditions. You may 
bave worse offers. Come al(mg^ Test ! " 

The above dialogue is not so imaginary,"^ but that in 
the intercourse of life we bave had frequent occasions^ of 
breaking off an agreeable intimacy^ by reason of these 
canine appendages. They do not always come in the 
shape of dogs; they sometimes wear the more plausible 
and human character^^ of kinsfolk, near acquaintances, 
my friend's friend,^^ bis partner, bis wife, or bis children. 

We could never yet form^* a friendship, however mnch 
to^^our taste, without the intervention of some third ano- 
maly,^* some impertinent dog affixed to the relation ^^ — 
the nnderstood dog in the proverb.^^ — Charles Lamb, The 
Essays of Elia. 

' Tom InvariaJbly by 'always ;* • Intimacy, bere Umgang. 

tweetest bere fìebfie, and beH-conr ^^ Character, say ©e^rdge. 

diiùmed, gutmùtj^igfle. ^^ Tiim myfHencCs friend by 'of 

' By — <ry, an bem \à^...txXittìbt. tbe friend ofmy friend.' The term 

» Tum Éo — me by * no one can murtner, denoting * an associate in 

reaUy say tbat be loves me.' ousiness/ is generally rendered by 

* Aforeaaidf vorl^ergenannt, to be Sljfocié, or more frequently by (Som« 
plaoed, in a parenthesis, as an at- )}agnon. 

trìbutive adjective before dr. ^^ Toform (a friendsbip),f(l(;Iief en. 

^ Translate uponfurther conside- ^^ However much tOftoit fe|i; fle autìfy 

rcOion by Ui genauerer UeBertegung, nasif. 

and place toe after if, ^^ Anomaly, anomaten SDefenS. 

* MigMy toell, say [c^on xtd)t. i® Some — relation, irgenfe einec fio* 
7 So imagi7iary, fp fe|r erbt(tjtet. renben 93ùrbe,bie fU^ an t>a6 aSerl^attnijl 

* Tum but — occasions by 'than anl^aftet. 

that we not often in life bad w Tum the — proverò by * what 
had occasion' (!iBeranIaffung gel^abt one understands by (unter) tbe dog 
(Atten). in the proverb.' 
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XIL 

A SINGLE COMBAT. 

Gradually, one by one,-^ many of Villena's comrades* 
joined their leader ; and now the green mantle of Dor 
Alonzo de Pacheco was seen^ waving without the copse, 
and ViUena congratulated himself on* the safety of his 
hrother. Just at that moment a Moorish^ cavalier spurred 
from his troop, and met® Pacheco in full career. The 
Moor was not clad, as was the common custom of the 
Paynim nobles/ in the heavy Christian armour. He wore 
the light flexile mail® of the ancient heroes of Araby or 
Fez. His turban, which was protected by chains of the 
hnest steel interwoven with® the folds, was of the most 
dazzling white : white, also, was his tunic and short 
mantle. On his left arm hung a short circular^^shield; in 
hifi right hand was poised^^ a long and slender lance. As 
this Moor, mounted on a charger^^ i^ whose raven hue 
not a white hair could be detected, dashed forward against 
Pacheco, both Christian and Moor^^ breathed hard, and 
remained passive.^* Either nation felt it as^^ a sacrilege to 
thwart the encounter of champions^^ so renowned. 

1 The words Oradually, one hv ^ Flexile mail, Hcgfame Stùfhing. 
one, should be placed after joined, ^ Interwoven toith, toel^e in...etii* 

a Conirade, bere ©effil^rte. getvoben loaren. 

• Was seensst one saw ; to wave, i® Circularss round. 

pattern ; vfithovi, aafa^atb. ^^ Was poised, say 6a(anctrte et. 

* To congratulate oneself (on), i^ ^^ Mounted on a charaer, tee etnen 
®IM tDÙnfd^en ()u). dta^^en ritt. The tenu utaippt, bcàng 

(^ The words Moorish, Moor, allied to the word diaht, raven^ de- 

are generally rendered by maurtf(^, notes in German a black borse. - 
9)2aure, when they refer more espe- ^' Use the nouns Christian and 

dally to the descendants of tbe Moor in the plural, and render 

Arabs inhabiting the north-west breathed hard by at^mrten ttcf auf. 
coast of Africa, whilst Moor, sìg- i* To remain passive, fU^ cu^ig 

nifying a man of negro race^ is )}er^alten. 

called S!fhì)x or Sfìcgct. i« Tum felt it as by * felt that it 

« to meet, gufammenttefen (mit). wottld be ;' sojcrilege, bere %tvùtU 
7 Paynim nobles, trans!. Ofcnel^me i^ The term champions is here 

Ungl&ubtge. qualified by the words so reìiowned. 
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"God save^ my brave brother!" muttered Villena 
ahxìously. "Amen!" said those around hiiii;^ for ali 
who had ever witnessed the wildest valour in that war 
trembled as they reoognised the dazzling robe and coal- 
black charger of Muza Ben Abel Gazan. Nor was that 
renowned Infidel mated with an'* unworthy foe. " Pride 
of the toumament and terror of the war" was the favourite* 
title which the knights and ladies of Castille had bestowed 
on' Don Alonzo de Pacheco. 

When the Spaniard saw the redoubted Moor approach, 
he halted abruptly for a moment ; and then, wheeling 
his borse round,^ took a wider circuit,"^ to give additional 
impetus to his charge.® The Moor, aware of ^ his purpose» 
halted also, and awaited the moment of his rush, when 
once more he darted^^ forward, and the combatants met 
with a skill which called forth a cry pi involuntary 
applause ^^ from the Christians themselves. Maza received ^^ 
on the small surface of bis shield the ponderous spear of 
Alonzo, while his own light lance struck upon^^ the helmet 
of the Christian, and by the exactness of the aim rather^* 
than the weight of the blow made Alonzo reel in his 
Baddle. 

The lances were thrown aside ; the long broad falchion 
of the Christian, the curved Damascus cimiter^^ of the 
Moor, gleamed in the air. They reined^® their chargers 
opposite each other in grave ^^ and deliberate silelice. 

1 Tum save by * protect/ Mid 8 Qhargt = attaok. 

render anxUmdy by the poetical ^ Aware of, btr . . . metfte ; rìishf 

expression attgftbeflommen. bere 9(nUuf. 

> Those anrwmd him, tie il^n Um» ^^ To dwrt, bere flùt^ett. 
geSenboi. ^ A — applause, einen untoUIfùl^r» 

> Nor ww.,. mated with an, auc^ liéfyen ì8etfattéruf. 

fo]lte...ftc^ mtt fetnem...ineffen. ^^ Received, fing...auf; on, trausl. 

* Tbe word favourite placed be- mit. 

fore a noun is in German generally ^ Struclc upon, say traf. 

renderedbythegenitiyeofiHeHing, " Tum rcUher by 'more;* r^el, 

to which the qiumfied noun is ap- bere manfen. 

pended. i' The — amtfer, bie frumme 5)a* 

5 To bestow (on), Beitrgen. magcenerfltnge. 

« To whed round (a borse), fc^toeit* ^^ To rein (a borse), anl^atten ; op- 

ìcn. Supply * be ' after tooL posiie is to be placed after each oUier. 

7 Circuit, Umlauf; to give, bere i^ Tum grave by *earaest,' and 

vetlei^cn; additioncU = greater. deliberate by 'solemn.' 
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"Yield thee,^ Hr kniglit!" at length ciied the fierce 
Moor. 

" False Paynim," answered Alonzo, in a voice that rang 
hollow throngh^ his helmet, " a Christian knight is the 
equal of * a Moorish army !" 

Muza made no reply/ but left the lein of his charger on 
his^ neck; the noble animai understood the signal, and 
with a short impatient cry^ rushed forward at full speed. 
Alonzo met the charge with his falchion upraised^ and his 
whole body covered with his shield : the Moor bent ; the 
Spaniards raised a shout ;^ Muza seemed stricken from 
his borse. But the blow of the heavy falchion had not 
touched him ; and seemingly without an effort® the curved 
biade of his own cimiter, gliding by that part of his anta- 
gonist's throat where the helmet joins the cuirass, passed 
unresistingly and silently through the joints ;^® and Alonzo 
fell at once,^^ and without a groan,^^ ^m j^jg borse, his 
armour to ali appearance^^ unpenetrated, while the blood 
oozed^* slow and gurgling from a mortai^* wound. — 
BuLWER, Letta, or the Conquest of Gran<xda, 

^ Yidd tkee, ecgtS bù^. ^o The whole of the dause the 

^ Rang . . . Ùirough, aud. . . l^mov curved— Joints should be tumed in 

^Ang. German in the following manner, 

' /« the equa! of. istegt. . . ouf . viz. ' passed (trang) the curved biade 

^ Made no reply b: replied no* of hiB own cimiter (S)amaécencr6); 

thing. whilst it glided there (ba... lineino 

^ Tituislate kù by befen to avoid gtitt) into the neck of ma antago- 

a grammatical ambiguity. nist, where the helmet joins uè 

<* Cry (of a horse), ®enne^er; to ciùrass (fu^ ber {Ràjlung anfid^Iteft), 

rtuh, nere f^rengen; at full speed, without resistanoe and silently 

im )>o(ten ©alop)). (leife) through the joints ' (Sugcn). 

' Upratsed, tcMun, to be placed ^ Fell at once, prjte fofnct. 
before/o^Àion. For his vfhote body ^^ Oroan = eìgh. 
comp. Exté de, note b, and use the ^' To ali appearance, aXltm 9bu 

accusative case. Covered should f(^n nad^ ; unpenetrated =: not pe- 

be placed after shield, To bend, netrated. 
bere fic^ bùden. ^* Oozed.,Jrom,aM...^tcoirttxanqì, 

^ To raise (a shout), auSflofen; guralina, qutQcnb. 
stricken = thrown. i'* Wiiexi' mortai is nsed in the 

* Without an ffort, ol^nc Sttaft* signification of 'destruotiTe to life/ 

anfbrcngung. it is rendered by UMefy. 
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XIII. 

GERMAX POETRY. 

Those of US (and they are many^) who owe a great debt 
of gratitude^ to the German spìrit and to German litera- 
tuie, do not like to be told of any powers being lacking 
there ;^ we are like the young ladies* who think the hero 
of their novel is only half a hero unless he has ali perfec- 
tions united in him.^ But Nature does not work,* either 
in heroes or races, according to the young ladies* notionJ 
We ali are® what we are, the bero and the great nation 
are what they are, by* our limitations as well as by*our 
powers, by lacking sometbing as well^^ as by possessing 
sometbing. 

It is not always gain^^ to possess this or tbat gift, or loss 
to lack this or that gift Our great, our only first-rate 
body of contemporary poetry^^ ^ the German ; the grand 
business ^^ of modem ^* poetry, a moral interpretation -^^ from 
an independent point of view of man and the world, it is 
only German poetry, Goethe's poetry, that has, since the 

1 Translate here they are many of this olause will givo the student 
by tt gibt beren viele. a due how to traxislate Uie follow- 

> (hoe—graiitude, }it grof em S)anfe ing one. 

ver)>f(t(^tet finb. ^^ Supply the indefinite artiole 

> Tum to — ihere by ' to bear that before gain and loss, 

it lacks (ent6«^te) any power8'( Gigen* ^^ Tmn Our — poetry by ' onr only 

fc^aften). ("«3^9) great contemporary poetic 

^ Translate here ladies by 9)}at« school of first rank' (9iang). The 

4ien, and tum tJdnk by ' believe.' expression contemporary is to be 

Novel j Stornati. rendered here by jcitgcnòffift^, an . 

B ScLS.,. united in him s= unites adjective formed by modem G^r^ 

in bimself. man writers from the noun 3ett« 

« ÌTorir, here fdjiafft; ròAer... or = genofl«, in analogy of eibgcnòfftft^, 

neitb6r...nor. from (iitgenofTe. 

7 Render young ladiett notion by ^s Render ousiness by SIufgaBe. 
fDMb(^en))^anta{te. ^ ^* Retain the same expression, 

^ Supply here the demonstrative and tum a by ' namely, the.' 
taS. ^* Interpretation, inttrpvttatwn. 

* By, translate in 9o(ge. Ltmi- Insert here the words of man and 

taUon, here sBefe^Anft^eit. the tporld, and tum it — Acu by 'has 

10 J5y — fpeCi, fotoo6l bufcurc!(> bafi only in German poetry, in Ooethe's 

me cttpaS mangett. The translation poetry/ 
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Greeks, made mucli way with.^ Campbell's power of ^ 
style, and the naturai magic of Keats and Wordsworth, 
and Byron's Titanio personality, may be wanting^ to his 
poetry ; but see* wbat it has accompHshed without them ! 
How^ mudi more than Campbell with his power of style, 
and Keats and Wordsworth with their naturai mÉigic, 
and Byron with his Titanio personality I Why,* for the 
immense, serious task it had to perform, the steadiness 
of German poetry, its going near the ground, its patient 
fidelity to nature, its using great plainness of speech, 
poetica! drawback s in one point of view, were safeguards 
and helps in another. — Matthew Arnold, Study of Celtic 
Literaiure, 



XIV. 

EMBARKATION OF AN ATHEXIAN FLEETJ 

At daybreak on the day appointed,® when ali the ships 
were ready in Peirseus^ for departure, the military force 
was marched down in a body ^® from the city and embarked. 
They were accompanied by nearly the whole population, 

1 Mode — in'iA, B<tnitenbe Sott* from one point of view, are draw- 

ft^rìtte gemaAt. backs (9)2ange(), formed (fo bilketen 

* Tum ^ir«r </ by 'vigorous.* |U boc^), considered from aoolber 

8 Wardtng, bere abgel^n or fel^Ien. point of view, fiafeguards and belps 

^ Tranalate bere see by bebenft, (@d|;u^< unb 'J^efórtetungémittel) for 

i.e. 'consider,' and supply ni^t the fólfilment of ita immense, se- 

Witi after U, rious task.' 

^ Uow is in thè above pbrase ^ The above extract refers to the 

generally rendered by um rote. departure of an Athenian fleet, 416 

•The whole of the follo wing B.o.,forSicily,to assist the town of 

sentence, from why to another , m ust Segesta against the town of Selinus. 

be arranged in a completely diffe- The commanders were Alcibiades 

rent manner, in order to obtain an Nicias and Lamaehus. 

idiomatic version, yiz. : 'Indeedthe ^ The past participle appoinied 

8teadiness(®oUtitat)of the German qualifies nere the noun iM.y. For 

poetry, its going near the ground -wheii see page 41, note 9. 

(i^cnietrigerblug), its patient fidelity * The proper name $icAu< is 

to nature, the gjeat simplicity of used in Gorman with the definite 

its language, however much ali artide. 

these (luie fe^t bic« aUcó), ccnisidered i® Tum Vie — hody by ' tb© whole 
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metics^ and foreigners as well as citizens; so that the 
appearance was that^ of a coUective emigration, like the 
fight to Salamis sixty-five years hefore. While the crowd 
of foreigners brought thither by curiosity^ were amazed 
by the grandeur of the spectacle, the citizens accompanying 
were* moved by deeper and more stirring anxieties.^ Their 
sons. brothers, relatives, and friends were just starting on^ 
the longest and largest enterprise which Athens had ever^ 
undertaken ; against an ìsland extensive as well as power- 
ful, known to none of them accurately,® and into a sea^ of 
undefined possibilities ; glory and pi*ofìt on the one side, 
but hazards^^ of unassignable magnitude on the other. At 
this final parting ideas of doubt and danger became far 
more painfully presenta ^ than they had been in any of the 
preliminary discussions ; and in spite of ali the reassuring 
eifect of the unrivalled armament before them,^^ the rola- 
tives now separating at tue water's edge^ could not banish 
the dark presentiment that they were bidding each other 
farewell for the last time.'^ 

The moment immediately succeeding this farewell — 
when ali ^ soldiers were already on board, and the 
keleustés^^ was on the point of beginnìng bis chant to put 

military force {Stntqjimaifyt) marched rendered by gcof atttg, and etUerpriu 

down/ by (i:c))cbiHoii. 

1 Supply the preposition von be- ^ ÈveTf bere ic 

fora meties, which term beìng de- ^ AccunUely, genau. 

rived from the Oreek néroiKov, is ' Render bere tea by 9)?ccr, and 

rendered in Gennan by Wltti^tn. not by ®ee; the latter expression 

The metics were in Athens aliena being rarely used figumtively. 

who were allowed to settle in the ^^ Tum hazardi by 'dangers/ 

city on payment of a tax. and render 0/ unumgnaJbU by voti 

s Tke — HuU, et ba« Slutfel^cn... unbetcd^^cnbarer. 

IJIjCitte; colUctive emigraUon, ®e« ^^ Render ie^ee» — preserdhyXxcXtn 

fanimtau0)i>anbrrun9 ; licore is to be i^nen tic ®etanfen an tic Ungeivif ^eit 

plaoed after Salamis. unto tit QUtfdffvtn vici ft^merjltd^er ver 

> Tum brought — curioiity by bie ®fcle, and preliminary discìis- 

' whom curiosity had tempted sìoru by ^otberat^ungen. 

hither' (angrUxft); amazed, in Qrr* ^^ Tum of—4hemìoy 'which the 

^oitnen gefe|t. preeent incomparable armament 

^ Th^—were, toatcn bk fte Beglei« (itricgt^ottf) maae.' 

tcnten ®6cgrr. i' iSim toaia'M edge, by 'shore.' 

A Mwe stirring anxieUies, aufre* i^ Bidding — tiiMf f^' ein k^cé 

gentctcn SScforgniffen. ithtnoìfi jutiefett. 

« Wer^—on, waren im ©eariff fl(^ ^^ Retain the above Greek ex- 

aiif...ittlKegrbcn. Zror^e may nere be pression alao in Qerman. The office 

'K 
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the rowers in motion — ^was peculiarlj solenni and toucbing.. 
Silence having been enjoìned and obtained by sonnd of 
tnimpet,^ both the crews in every ship and the spectators 
on shore followed the voice of the herald in praying to the 
goda for success^ and in singing' the psean. On eveiy 
deck were seen* bowla of wine prepared, out of which 
the officerà and the epibatse^ made libations with goblets 
of Silver and gold. 

At length the final ^ signal was given, and the whole fleefr 
qaitted Peirssus in single file, displaying^ the exuberance 
of their yet untried force by a race of speed^ as feo* as 
-^gina. Never in* Grecian history was an invocation 
more unanimous, emphatic, and imposing addressed to the 
gods ; ne ver was the refusing nod^® of Zeus more stem-^^ 
or peremptory. — George Gbotb, History of Greece. 

of the hdeustia was 'to giva bj ' Retain the term wibttìke alao 

hÌB ohaunt the time in wluch the in Qerman. The epibat» oorre- 

rowers were to row.' sponded to the English marines, 

1 '^mSiXen/ee — tnemp^t by 'after and the German ©cefotbaten. 2*e 

through a sound of trumpet (Xcom< moke libaiions, 3iranfo))fec barbringcn. 

ptttnfto^) quiet had been enjoined ' Tum here^no^by 'last.' 

(geboten) and restored.' 7 Dùplaying, inbem jte funtgoBcn; 

s In praying.. yf or tvLùceu, vox ^u wUried, una;)9Cobt. 

Ut itm vifbl^. 8 Bjf — ipeedf in eincm SBrttcennen; 

s In tingxng should be rendered^ oàfar <u = untU. 

in analogy with tn pra^')»^, by the * Supply the words 'in the 

ezpression (Skfang; and tne term oourse of the/ and tum ««vocofùm 

WBan (Gr. vaiai»)— a name given to by ' prayer/ placing it after »Mpo»- 

nymns chanted to Apollo before iit^ (ergreifeitb). 

battles, 8cc — retained in Germaa. *o iCrfuiing nod, t)ecfagcnbe Jto^ 

* Tum teere teen by ' one saw ' f^jùtteln. 

or rather freely by 'stood;' botolt u Kender ttem by fhcng, and 

ff, ®cf&fe mit; render prepared by peremptory by the foreign form of 

tn Seceitfctaft this term. 
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XV. 
THE CHAKGEi AT BALAKLAVA, 

Olir eyes were tumed' in a moment on our own cavalry. 
We saw Brìgadier-General Scarlett ride along in front of 
bis massive squadrons.' The Eussians — evidently corpé 
d^HiU^^ their Hght bine jackets embroidered witb silvei 
lace* — ^were advancing on^ their left, at an easy gallop, 
towards the brow of the hilL A forest of ^ lances glistened 
in their rear, and several squadrona of grey-coated^ dragoons 
moved np* qnickly to snpport them as they reached the 
sommit The instant they carne in sight^^ the trumpets of 
onr cavalry gave out a waming blast^^^ which told ns ali 
that in another moment we should see the shock of battle^^ 
beneath our very eyes. 

1 Charge, bere (SasoHeiteangrìff ; the compound term Sangennmib 

<U, 60. — ^The abore extraot de- ooours in poetioal diotion. 

Borìbes a well-known, brOliant epi- ^ The literal Oerman eqtdvalent 

■ode whioh ooourred during ine of grey-eoaied is gtaurdtfig or gtau' 

Crimean war near Balaklava, a aetdot, bui these expreflsions are 

email town seven milee firom Sebas- hardly admÌBsible in aeriouB style. 

t(mol. Tum, therefore, grey-coatéd by 

s To t%m, bere rìd^ten: tum %n 'witb grej ooate, plaoing thie 

a by 'in the nezt;' Érigadier- expreesion after dragoon», or say 

Ornerai f 9rigabC'(9cnetaL sìmply ' grey dragoons.' 

s Arrange the dause ride — «ftui- ' To move up, ^<tanrùdcn. 

drang in the foUovring manner, ^^ Tum The— tight by 'as aoon 

' the front of bis massive (tic^ten) as they became yisible. 

■quadrons along (cntlang) riae.' ^^ The olause gavé—bUut may be 

4 Empl^ the ezpression carpt rendered by fiiéf cn etnen SBameton 

Petite or wfitcncoc))< with the inde- axa, and told tumed by ^uounoed.' 

finite artide. The expressiTe literal But the term 2i>n seems hardly ex- 

equivalente auteclcfcne or osSgctt&^lte pressive enoueh for the word blaH, 

Zhù^ptUt is also frequently used. and we ooula obtain a vigorous 

' Tarn their — laee by 'in light and idiomatic rendering by tum- 

blue witiì Silver laoe embroidered ing the whole of the above olause 

jaokets.' When /a«« is synonymous by 'announoed to us a waming 

with 'string' or 'oord, it is ren- trumpet-blaat (2;romp<tenflof ) of our 

dered by S^nìfacc. oavalxy that we should see in the 

' (hif bere au; at an, im; brow next moment/ &o. 

(ofahiU), (Bi^^t ^2 The expression the shock of 

' Do net form bere a compound batUe may bere be briefly rendered 

expression, but render of by the by ben Bufammcn^f . Beneath s&s 

oorreeponcQng preposition, though before. 

K 2 
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Lord Eaglan, ali his^ staff and escort, and groups of 
ofiicers, the Zouaves,^ French generala and officerà, and 
bodies of ^ French iufantry on the height, were spectators 
of the scene, as though they were lookicg on the stage* 
from the boxes of a theatre. Nearly every one dismounted 
and sat down, and not a word was said.^ The Eussians 
advanced from the hill at a slow canter,* which they 
changed to a trot, and at last nearly halted. Their first ^ 
line was at least doublé the length of ours ;® it was three 
times as deep. Behind them was a simìlar line, equalljr 
strong and compact. They evidently despised their insig- 
nifìcant-looking enemy, but their time was come.* The 
trumpets again rang out^® through the valley, and the 
Greys^^ and Enniskfileners went right at^^ the centre of 
the Russian cavalry. The space between them was only a 
few hundred yards;^^ it was scarce enough to let the horsà 
"gather way,"^* nor had the men quite space sufficient 
for the full play^^ of their sword arms. The Eussian line 
brings forward each wing^^ as our cavalry advance, and 
threatens to annihilate them as they pass on. Tuming^^ a 
little to their left, so as^^ to meet the Eussian right^ the 

i Tom ali hùhy *ìàM whole.' ^ B^BDésrwetU righi athjvMttn 

^ The proper name Buave follows gerabe auf...lo9. 
in German, like ali othfir names i> An EngUsh yard is more than 

of nations ending in e, the weak a Qerman vile, but it will suffioa 

declenaion. bere to render the word yards by 

* Bodies qf, 9lbt^ttlung«n ©on. ©Aritt, tuming a few by * several. 
^ «Sta^6 (of theatres), )8il^tic ; >< Oather way, elnen Untauf ju 

boxes (also of theatres), éogen, with nrll^meii. 

the g soft, as in Prendi. ib Transl. bere play by (Scbroiu^. 

' JSaid s= spoken. For sword arm we say in German 

* Ata slow canter, im furjcn ®a« ' right arm.' 

topp i to a trot, in ZtaA. i« Tum Tke^wing by *tbe two 

7 First, wtUx^t, or simply etflc wings of the Russian line maieh 

B Doublé — ours, tioi^ tinmal fo lang forward ' (rùcf en wt), and render the 

a(t unfere. expression advance by aMttictren. 

* Tum their — come by the idio- For the word <u, ooourring abòve 
matic phrase il^te ®tunte Inatte ge« twioe, see page 43, note 11. P«i» 
fc^Iagen. on, fu^ vonvftttt (eioegen. 

^^ The — out, »on ^Utitm erfd^od ^7 The expression the Oreys, oo- 

Srom^etengefc^mettec. curring next page, forma bere the 

^1 The proper names Cfreys ejid subjectofthesentence, which must 

Enniskiìieners are generally ren- be introduced by the oonjunction 

dered in German by bie fc^otttfc^en inbem : eee Int. p. xv., II., a. 

Otauen and (ixmAViXùt IDragoner. u So as um. Tum the expree- 
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Greys nish on^ with a cheer that thrills to every heartc 
the wild shout of the Enniskilleners rises^ through the 
air at the same instant. As lightning flashes^ through 
a cloud, the Greys and Enniskilleners* pierced through 
the dark masses of Eussians. The shock ^ was but for a 
moment. There was a clash of steel aud a light play of 
swoidblades in the air,'' and then the Greys and the red- 
coats dÌ8a{)pear in the midst of the shaken^ and quivering 
columns. In another '^ moment we see them emerging and 
dashing on^ with diminished numbers and in broken order 
against the second line, whìch is advancing against them 
as fast as it can to retrieve^ the fortune of the charge. It 
was a terrible moment. " God help them;^® they are lost P' 
was the exclamation of more than one man, and the 
thought of many. With xmabated^^ fire the noble hearts 
dashed at their enemy. It was a fìght of heroes. The 
first line of Eussians, which had been smashed^^ utterly 
by our charge, and had fled off at one flank and towards^® 
the centre, were coming back to swallow up^* our handful 
qfmen, 

By sheer steel and sheer courage^* Enniskillener and 
Scot were winning their desperate way right^^ through the 
enemy's squadrona, and already grey horses and red coats 
had appeared right at the rear^*^ of the second mass, when 

Sion thè Russian righi by * the right ' Tom in another by ' in thè 

wing of the Russians.' next.' 

i Supply * they ' before rush on, * Dashing on, (ogfhìnne n ; with--- 

^rmen... Iterati. TniìBi. with a cfieer order, in vcrminberter *21nja^l unb in 

by mit rìncm <^utra|, and thrills to Unotbnung. 

by tnrc^bebt. • To retrieve, l^etjìeflen ; charge, 

* Riaes, say erfc^aSt. here ®eft^t. 

» Tojkuh, here fa^ren. i® Ifelp them, here fle^' i^nen bei. 

4 Shock, 3ufammenjtofi : the term ^^ Unabaied, ungefc^wddS^t. 

(Sl^of, pronounoed like ita English ^^ Snuuìied, here veritic^tet. 

equivalent, is, as a military term, ^ At — towards, auf brr eincn 

also used in German. Was but for Slanfe unb ge9cn...)U. 

= lasied only. ^^ To swalloto up, t)nfd(^tingen. 

» The clause Tìiere—air requires i* Tum Bif — courage by 'through 

in Geiman a free rendering. The steel and courage alone.' 

version bie ©c^toerter flirrten unb ^' Render KnnisìciUeneì' — riglU 

Iva&ibWi^txi He Suft wìll convey the by ba^nten fic^ tte ©nntéftUer unb 

author's meaning. @(^otten einen gefa^rvoUen 36eg ^erabe, 

• Shotken, erfc^dttert ; ccUumn (as and tum enemy' s by * hostile. 
a military term), Cblonne. ^^ Rigid—rear, bic^t ^intet. 
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wìth iiresistible force, lìke one bolt^ from a bow, the Ist 
Royals,^ the 4th Dragoon Guards, and the 5th Dragoon 
Guaids rushed at the lemnaiits of the first line of the 
enemy, went throngh it^ as though it were made of paste- 
board, and dashing on the second body of Hussians as 
they were stili disordered^ by the terrible assault of the 
Greys and their companions, put them to utter rout.^ 
This Eussian borse* in less tluin five minutes after it met 
our dragoons was flying with ali its^ speed before a force 
certainly not half its strength.^ A cheer burst^ from 
every lip ; in the enthusiasm officers and men^^ took off 
their caps and shouted with delight ;^^ and, thus keeping 
up the scenic^^ character of their position, they clapped 
their hands^^ again and again. Lord Kaglan at once 
despatched Lieutenant Curzon, aide-de-camp, to convey 
bis congratulations^* to Brigadier-G«neral Scarlett, to say,^* 
" Well done 1 "— W. H. Eussbll, Tht War in the Crimea. 

1 One hoU, e in 99ot}en. clause he/ore — ttrength concise!^ bj 

> The Ist RoydUf ta% erfle fontg* tuminfi^ it by 'before a ceilainlj 
tù^c ®arbecegiment. Tum the foi- not half so numerous force.' 
lowing clause by 'the fourt^ and > A clveer burst, eiiUScifalUntf (or 
fifth regiment of the Dragoon ein <$urcal^) ecfdt^olL 

Guards ' (©arbC'iDragonec). ^^ Men, bere (Skmeine, i.e. pii- 

s Went ihrough it, but(^ biefelBe vates, or simply Éolbaten. 

branaen; body, £ere (SorpS. ^^ To shout vdth delight, «ot 

^ Were Hill disordered, fid^ wàf 9reube fauc^eit; thuit bere fo; U> 

immet in Unotbnung l)efant)en. heep up, aufiet^t et^atten. 

B Put — roul, ft^lugen jte gdnjtù^ in ^ Scenie, t^eatralifA. 

bie Blui^t, or brìefly toarfien fte gAn}« ^ They^hands, ffatfd^ten fie...ttt 

Ii(^. bie ^dnfcc. 

> Borse = cavalry ; to meet, bere ^^ To — congraitUaHoiu, ttm . . • 
gufammentteffen (mtt) feinen ®tù(fn)unf(9 m ùbecBringen. 

7 Tum ali its by * the greatest.' ^ Supply ' to him,' and render 

8 In German we can express the Well done/ by SBtaoo ! 
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XVL 

A LETTER FROM COLERIDGE. ^ 

Dear Poole, 

From October 1779 to 1781.— I had asked* my motlier 
one eveningto cut my cheese entìre, so that I mìght^ toast 
it. This was no easy matter/it being a ^crumbly' cheese. 
My mother, howeyer, did it. I went into the g^uxlen for 
something or other,^ and in the meantime my brother 
Frank minced^ my cheese, to disappoint^ the favourite. I 
retumed, saw the exploit, and, in an agony of passion,^ 
flew at Frank. He pretended to bave been seriously 
hurt by my blow, flung himseK on the ground, and there 
lay with outstretched Umbs. I hung^ over him mourning 
and in a great fright ; he leaped up, and, with a horse- 
laugh,^^ gave me a severe blow on the face. I seized a 
knife, and was runniug at^^ him, when my mother carne 
in and took me by the arm. 1 expected a flogging,^^ and, 
struggling from ber, I ran away to a little bill or slope, at 
the bottom of which^^ the Otter flows, about a mile &om 

1 The above ìb an eztract from f<^neiben, bui may be rendered hera 

one of five lettera which Coleridge by gerbrèdcln. 

addressed to bis friend, Mr. Poole, ^ ' To dùappoirU, transl. ju Argetn, 

describing bis early years. «'.<. to vex, annoy. 

s ^«i&«ais bere synonymous with ^ In — pasnon, brìefiy in etnrm 

'requested;* to—etUire should be SEQutbanfaU; tofyaif loé^ùr^en aaif. 

tumed by ' to cut me off the cheese * Mung^ bere Beugte mi^^ 

in one piece.' ^^ Horte-laugh, Uuttf 4kfft(^ec; 

> Render might bj fdnnte. To M««r<, bere tù^ttg; «m ^ into. 

tocuA, transl. tòfien or Braten. In ^^ To ntm. €t any one, auf Sentane 

Germany cheese is not 'toasted,' fntoiifen. 

and there exiats no disti&oli^ i* A Jlogging, say @(^tdge ; «trte^ 

eorresponding GemiMi exprwsion: gling^ mx^ loéreipent. 

* Tom %o ttujf matter by * not i» Tum ai — tckteh by ' at whoee 
jeai^/ and^ee for being Int. pa^ foot' The jproper name Otter may 
Mn., e; erumòly, Icùmeug. J)%d %t, be used in German as feminine, in 
say bracate eé ju Stante. aooordance with the mie that most 

^ Foi^—cther, say um irgenb ettsal proper names of rivers are fami- 
|tt ^olen. nine, even those ending in cr om 

* To minee means flein f^dtn or kie ZiUx, 
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Ottery. There I stayed : my rage died away/ but my 
obstiiiaiìcy vanquislied my fears,^ and taking out a shilling 
book which had^ at the end morning and evening prayere,* 
I very devoutly repeated them, thinking^ at the same 
lime, with a gloomy inward satisfaction, how miserable my 
mother must be ! I distinctly remember my feelings 
when I saw a Mr. Vaughan pass over the bridge, at about 
arfurlong's distance,^ and how I watched^ the calves in tho 
fìelds beyond the river. It grew dark, and I fell asleep. 
It was towards the end qf October, and it proved a stormy 
night. ^ I felt cold in my sleep,^ and dreamed that I was 
pulling the blanket over me, and actually pulled over me 
a dry thom-bush which lay on the ground near me. In 
my sleep I had roUed from the top of the bill till within^^ 
three yards of the river, which flowed by the unfenced^^ 
edge of the bottom. I awoke several times, and finding 
myself ^^ wet, and cold, and stifP, closed my eyes again that 
I might^^ forget it 

In the meantime my mother waited about half an hour, 
expecting my return when the ^sulks* had evaporated.^* I 
not returning,^* she sent into the churchyard and round 
the town. S"ot found !^® Several men and ali the boys 
were sent out to ramble about ^^ and seek me. In vain ! 
My mother was almost distracted ;^^ and at ten o'clock at 

1 Died away, bere legte fic|>. @(l(>Iafe. Supply the nominative or 

3 Use the singular only, and dative of the first personal pronoun 

form a compound term of shilling before dreamed. Ground, signify 

and hook. ing surfaoe of land, ìBoben. 

5 Hadt transl. cntl^tctt. w Wiihin, bere bi« ungefd^r. Tbe 

^ See page 93, note 16. ezpression yards may in the above 

^ Tbe verb brnfen requires tbe clause be retained in Germau. 

preposition an. See page 97, note ^^ By the unfenced, am uneinge* 

2, and introduoe tbe finite verb ^egten; &otfom=foot. 

\)y ìvA^renb. 12 Tum finding mysdf by * ainue 

^ Ai — diJttance, transl. ungcfd^r I found that I was.* 

«nige l^untert «Scoriti t>on mtr entfcrnt. ^ Tium that I mighi by 'in order 

Tbe term @c^rttt is generally em- to.* 

ployed in German in order to ex- ^^ When — evaporated, fobalb meint 

press distanoe, especially wben lesa mit Saune sctgangen. 

tban a mile. i» See Int. page xvi., e. 

7 To vHUch, bere UolaAitn. i« Tumbere/a«n<iby tbe supine^ 

• 8 Turn it—niahi by ''^tbe night 17 To rambU about, um^cr (fecifeiu 

became atormy.'^ 18 The term distracted is bere to 

9 / _ sleep, m\x wudb falt im be rendered by auBcr fii^. 
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night ^ I was crìed by the crier in Ottery, and in two villagee 
near it, with a reward offered for me. No one went to bed ; 
indeed I believe half the^ town were up ali the night. 

To return tò myself.* About five in the moming, or a 
little after, I wasbroad^ awake, and attempted to get up 
and walk ; but I could not move. I saw the shepherds 
and workmen at a* distance, and cried,* but so faintly, 
that it was impossible to bear me thirty yards offJ And 
there I might^ bave lain and died ; for I was now almost 
given over, the ponds and even the river having been 
dragged.' But, providentially,^® Sir Staiford Northcote, 
who had been out^^ ali night, resolved to make one other 
trial^ and carne so near that he heard me crying.^^ He 
carried me in bis arms for nearly a quarter qf a mile, 
when we met my father and Sir Stafford Noi*thcote'f 
servants. I remember, and never shall Ibrget, my fatherV 
face as^® he looked upon me while I lay in the servant's^* 
arms — so calm, and the tears stealing down bis face;^^ for 
I was the child of bis old age. My mother, as you may 
suppose, was outragQous with^^ joy. Meantime in rushed 
a young lady, crying out,^^ " I hope you* Il whip bim,^^ Mrs. 
Coleridge." This woman stili lives at Ottery ; and neither 
philosophy nor religion has been able to conquer the anti- 
pathy which I feel towards ber, whenever I see ber. I 



1 Tranalate at night by 9laà}t9, ^^ "Render hereprùvidentiallyhy 
ied bv auégervfen, and near it bv glùcflic^er SBetfe. 
in ter 9cabe. Tum wi(A by ' and/ " Had been ùut may bere be 



eried by auégervfen, and near it by gtù(flic^«r aOBeife. 
màU. Tura witÀby' and/ i^ Had been 
* Bee page 31, note lo. Were translated by the idiomatic expi-es 



Hp, blie6...auf. Sion auf ben iBeinen grtoefen. Tura 

i To — myMdf is idiomatically ali by ' the whole/ and one other 

rendered by um auf mi^ felbfl gurfia» by * yet one.' 
Sttfommtn. After = later. ^* See abore, note 6, and Int. 

* Broad, transl. «i)0fommen. pago xviii. 

* Ata=m the. i' Tura 1 — « by 'I remember 

* The verb cried is bere synony- the face of my father— and shall 
mous with ' called/ and not with never forget it — how.' 

* wept ;' use therefore tufot. ^* ServarU^ bere IDtcner. 

7 Thirty yaH^ cff^ auf fcrct^ig i' The— face, tote Jll^ranen ibm itb« 
g)atb. fcte SBangen Itffen; old age, in Ger- 

8 U«e the verb f ònnen. and see p. man briefly 3Jltcr. 

62, noto 1. Oiven over, aufgcgcben. ** Chdrageoue with, transl. au^«r 

» We use in German for to drag, fià) wr. 
in the above sìgnification, the allied i^ Crying out, say itiit fee ni 9lu«nifc. 
-^xpression breggcn. *■ Whip kim, il^m »4Jtùgcl geben. 
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was piit to bed/ and recovered in a day or so.^ Bui I 
was certainly injured,* for I was weakly and subject to 
ague^ for many years after. — S. T. Coleridge, Biographia 
LUeraricu 



XVIL 

PIGEON CHASE» IN SAMOA. 

One of the most popular of Samoan amusements^ is 
pigeon catching. There are places in the wood<^ expressly 
prepared for® and devoted to the sport &om time immemo- 
rial, called Tia. Great preparations are made for^ the 
expedition, which may^^ remain on the hills for a month 
or more. Figa, yams,^^ taro, and breadfruit are cooked in 
abiindance ; and nearly ali the people of the village accom- 
pany their chiefs.^^ Arrived at the Ita (Tia), the bush la 
cleared off,^^ huts run np, and stones placed to form the 
eircle^^ round which the chiefs sit in ambush, under green 
boughs cut fresh every day from the trees. £y his side^^ 

1 Put io h«d, gtt Sette geBrac^t. ^^ The notion of possibility may 

> In — to, tnmslate unsefO^ nadf bere be expressed in German bj 

einem Sage. ido^I» and or more rendered by caA 

* I—injured, transL el ^atte mie Unaet. 

ietenfaOi gef(^abet. u Tom», S)aintiimt)elii. Tbese 

4 Svòjeet to ague, bem faltcn SteBer pianta, which belong to the genug 

untermorfen; for, bere ìoA^tenb, and JXoseorea, form, when prepared, a 

after, barauf. nutritious food. The same is th« 

^ Form in Qerman the compound case withtbe plant taio, which is 

ezpreasion nigwnt-chaae. Samoa is of the genut Arum, and called in 

one of ijie I^avigator islands. German ber fc^ilbfòrmigc Iflron, or 

Mott jpop^Mr — amutemenUf simply Xaro. The expression hread^ 

Belicbte^en SSergniiaunaen auf ®am«a; fruti ma^ be translated literally. 
pweon cateAtn,^, Saubenfang. ^' CAt^/^ (of aavages), ^AiM^tling. 

7 Arrange in German, * In the u Th« — qff, lotcb ba« Sttf(^^ 

wood there are plaoes, called Tia.' t&eggefc^afft ; io run up (huta), oufC 

B Expretily — for, bie eigenl bogu ft^uigen. 
cingetitbtet finb. Plaoe <o iht sport ^* Tum and — circU bj *amtk 

devoted after immemoriai^ stones phoed in a eircàaJ 

• For, bere )il The followù^ ^ jfi^ JUi miék, «tBrn fi4», to be 
noun maj be wArineri mfl— a. ^^boed after pigeom. 
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each chìef has bis lame pìgeon, perching^ on a stick 
abont three feet long, and with some fifty yards of string 
attached to its legs;^ and before bini liee a bamboo,* 
tbirty or forty feet in lengtb, to tbe small^ end of wbicb 
is faìstened a net bag.^ Wben ali is ready, and after a 
drink of ava ali ronnd,^ tbe tame pìgeons are tbrown np 
to fly togetber, wbile tbe cbiefs bold tbe strings in tbeir 
bands, and witb^ a gentle jerk make tbom wbeel round 
and round tbe circle very prettily. The wild pigeons are 
attracted,^ and fancying tbey are bovering over food^ flock 
in amongst tbem. One cbief after anotber tben raises bis 
net to entangle tbe wild birds, and tbe man wbo^^ catcbes 
tbe greatest number is the winner. To bim^^ ali tbe otbers 
of tbe company giye wbatever was agreed^^ before the 
game began — generally a quantity of food, or so many 
roots of ava ;^^ aU wbicb is again by bim divided amongst 
bis companions, and indiscriminate feasting^^ fellows. — 
.W. T. Pritchabd, Polynenan Beminùcences. 

1 Tum perching by 'that siW fRud; moie — etrc^«, Iaf|'enflf...l^mnn 

The term ttick is qualified by the fteifeit. 

clause abinU three feet long. ^ ^ AUracted, sav angelotft: faney- 

> Tum and — leg» bv 'and to tW = since they believe (that) 

whose feet ìh attached an about * Food (of animals), guttet ; fiock 

fifty yards (GUen) long string/ in, fo mx^tn fie fi(^. 

s Èamòoo, here ®ambu<ro^T; in ^^ Translate the man tcho simply 

length s long. by ti>er; and fcinner by ©ieger. 

* Tum here tmaU by ' thm.' ii Place to him after aive. 

^ A nel hag, txn ne^artiget @a(f. ^ To agree, here U^immen; &#• 

* Aflet^-^round,naH)t€m SUle eintn /ore ihe^.h^an, «or 9lnfang bei. 
Srunf Slva gu m^ arnommat. Avaìa ^s Tum *o—ava by ' so and so 
& ferxnented dnxik made from the many ava-roots/ and ali — divided 
root of long-pepper. To throw up, by ' which he aU again. ..dividea.' 
ìk tic ^òl^c tverfen. ^^ Inditcriminate feasting, einc 

7 With, here «ctmiKelll ; jmrk, aUgemeinc G<^maufetci. 
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XVIII. 

EAELY EXPERIENCES. 

A lady ^ looked out of a bow-window, where some fowls* 
and joints of meat were hanging up, and said : 

" Is that the little^ gentleman éom Blunderstone 1" 

" Yes, ma'am,"^ I said. 

" What* namel" inquired the lady. 

" Copperfield, ma'am," I said, 

" That won*t do," ^ retnmed the lady. " Nobody's dinner 
is paid for here"^ in that name." 

" la it Murdstone, ma'am ?" I said. 

" If you're Master^ Murdstone," said the lady, " why 
do you go and give another name first V 

i explained to the lady how it was,* ^vho then rang a 
beli and called out, "William! show the coflfee-room;"^® 
upon which a waiter carne running out of the kitchen^^ on 
the opposite side of the yard to show it,^^ ^nd seemed a 
good deal surprised when he found^^ he was only to show 
it to me. 

It waa a large long room, with some large maps^* in it. 
I doubt^^ if I could have felt much stranger^^ if the mapa 

1 Lady yhere and thrcmghovit the i® Coffee-room, bere (S^afi^tmineri 

whole extraot, simply jjrau; to look come running , gclaufen lata. 

otU of, Ij^erauggucfen )U4 ^^ Supply ' which... lay.* 

• SomefowlSf @efl[ùgeL ^* To ghow it, tranal. um ben 

• Tum here little by * young.' ®afi Cincin jufù^ren; a good deal =x 

• Yes, ma'am, [a tt)oW, aJiabam. Tery. 

• Tum what by 'your,' and iV i* Supplytheoonjunction'that,' 
quired by * asked.' and render ivas — me by bio^ mù^ 

« Tkai won't do, ba« ifl nid^t ric^ttg. l^ineinfùl^rcn foUte. 

7 Place the words he^-e is for " J/a;}^, hereSSSatttifarten; init, 

before Nobodifs, render to pay by transl. werfe^en. 
be^al^len, and tum in that name by i' The verb to dovòt reqoires in 

' who ìs so called (l^etf t).' German the preposition an, See 

^ Retnin the same ezpression, page 97, note 2. 
and render give by angcben. ^** //" — strangei; ob ù^ mtci^ ^dtte 

• Translate hoio it wag by trie txt fcembcr fùl^len tcnnen. The auxi- 
®acl(>e fid!? vttì^idt, and wko tfien by liary verb hnd in the following 
worauf tiefe. clause may be omitted. 
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had been real foreign countries, and I cast away^ in the 
middle of them. I felt it was taking^ a liberty to sit 
down Tfith my cap in my band on the corner^ of the 
qhair nearest the door, and when the waiter laid a doth 
on purpose for me,^ and put a set of castors^ on it, I think 
I must^ bave tumed led ali over witb modesty. 

He broli ght me some chops^ and vegetables, and took 
the covers^ off in such a bouncing manner that I "was afraid 
I innst^ bave given bim some offence. But he greatly^^ 
reìieved my mind by putting^^ a cbair for me at the table, 
and saying very affably, '* Now, six-foot,^^ come on 1" 

I thanked him, and took my seat^^ at the board; bnt 
found it extremely diifìcult to handle^^ my knife and fork 
vnth anything like dexterity, or to avoid^^ splashing my- 
self with the gravy, while he was standing opposite,^^ 
staring so hard,^^ and making me blush in the most dread- 
fui manner every time I caught bis eye.^^ After watching 
me into the second chop,^^ he said : 

1 Catfavaj^, Bay vcrf^IaflcniDOitcn sent ooi^unotiye. To give offtnce, 

»Axc. Tum in the middle ofthem beUittaen; some, say irgentnie. 

by 'in thdir midst' ^® UreaX^y,ìi&nhtltvXt^\l\ reìieved. 

s li trai taking^ transl. taf k^ mv mind, l^crn^te mid^. 

mtr bainit...eclaiibte, and tum to — u SeeInt.p.xy.n.,a^aDdusethe 

kand bv ' whilst I sai down, the imperfeot of putHng and taying, 

«■p in the band.' ^^ A literal translation of the 

* Corner, bere Stanb ; nta/rtMi, tenn six-Joot would bere be qiiite 
lun&AfL inadmisaible. We may substitute 

^ Laid — ms, rigatf fur wkàf ben the ezpreBsion J&ecr ^Riqt as an 

Xtf(C^ bcdtc; to put, bere ^llcn. eqiiiTalent for the waiter's ironieal 

* A »et of ccutorsy tine fplatt* designation, and render com£ on by 
menade. The ietter g ìb pronounoed fotnm i&v ber. 

in ibis word as in Frencb, but the i' Took my teat sa sat down , 

▼owel e Ì8 alio heard. board, bere HafeL 

A / thini I minti, fo muf ii^ tool^t: ^^ To handle, l^aiib^abcn ; ioiih — 

to turn red with, tctìtìftn wc; ali dexterity, xx%tiiì)tbum\t@^^tdikfyttìt. 

twer, nhev unb ùber. ^ Supply tbe pronoun H before 

7 The nearest approaob to the to avoid, and see for the word 

term chop is in German 9t\3^ìp^tn, ffravypelge 66, note 9. 

the diminutive of 9iipipt, rio. In i<< Opp<mte, transl. mtt gcgenùbet. 

some parte of Grermany a chop ^^ Staring to hard, mitfy fo ftaxt 

is called cine (Sarbonabe or •Cammei angto^^enb. 

Qotelette. Thelast word is neuter i" MSvery — eye, fo loie i^ feinen 

ttrhen iq>elt without the final e. S3(iden begegnetc. 

. • Cowr, bere S)e(t4; in — manner, i* It is impossible to render tbe 

mtt fMa <6eftigfett. dause ^t^ — chop literally. We 

' Kender bere must by the pre- may translate it by jioc^fccm fetne 
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Ther^è half a pint of ale^ for you. Will you have it 
nowt" 

I thanked him, and said, "Yes/' Upon which he 
ponred it out of a jug into a large tumbler, and held it wp 
against the light, and made it look beautifaL^ 

"My eye!"^ he said. "It seems a good deal, don't 
iti "4 

" It does seem^ a good deal," I answered, with a smile. 
For it was quite delightfiil to me^ to iind him so pleasant.^ 
He was a twinkliag-eyed, pimple-faced man, with his hair 
standing upright ali over his head ;^ and as he stood^ wUh 
one arm a-kimbo, holding up the glass to^® the light with 
the other band, he looked^^ quite Mendly. 

" There was a gentleman bere yesterday,"*^ he said ; " a 
atout gentleman, by the name^^ of Topsawyer. Perhaps 
you know himl" 

« No," I said, " I don't think." 

" In breeches and gaiters,^^ broad-biìmmed hat^ grey coat, 
speckled choker," ^^ said the waiter. 

" No," I said bashfully, " I haven't the pleasure." 

«He came in here,"^^ said the waiter, looking aJL th€ 
Ughi through the tumbler, " ordered^*^ a glass of tlus ah 



Slide mid^ Mtfbtgt l^tten, W ù^ m\àf presnon vrìtìi — hand before Md- 

•n biejtDcUe Qacioimabe maàììt, %ng, oonnectixig it with the preoed- 

1 Ha^ — aUf ein |alie8 fPiitt (to ing clause bv means of the oon- 

be pronoanced as in English) 93ier. junction ' ana.' 

Supply the participle befieUt after u To look, bere aitf fel^en. 

you, ^^ Place the adverb yesterday ai 

8 And — heautifiU, fo baf ej tDiiiu the beginning of the sentenoe, and 

^(^ón au0fal^. omit the adverb There. 

s My eyel transl. ber S^ufenb! ^ Tum hy the nome by 'with 

4 A—it t ttSj/t vici, nvift nntfe? name/ plaoingthiaexpreasion after 

* Supply ih» adyerb toirnu^ aa the proper name. 

an equivalent for the emphatio ^^ Oaiters, (Somafd^cit; broaé^ 

does; with a emile = smiling. brimmed. ntit l&ceitet Stcàxttìpt, to be 

^ Jt — nUf \à^ koat gait} ent}ù(ft. plaoed after hat, which requirea in 

^ FleasarU, bere freunbft^. German the indefinite article. 

^ A — head, tum 'a man with ^^ Speckled ehoker, l^critcm, gc» 

twinkling (ilmjelnben) eyea, a fÌEtoe fLtdttm ^aUtu^. 

filli ofpimple8(9innen), and a head ^^ In here, l^erbct. Tum ber» 

whioh waa ooYered with upright tumòUr by ' glass. 

(in bie 4ò^e) standing hair/ ^7 To order, in the aboye signifi- 

* Stood, fo bajlanb; a-kimòo, in cation, BcfieUen. Use the impwfect 
bic ®eitc gefhmmt. of tooUtn for tpotdd, and supply tbm 

^^ To, say gegen. Flaoe the ex- adyerb butdtiaué after it. 
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*would* order it — I told him not^ — drank it, and fell 
dead. It was too old for him. It oughtn't to be drawn,* 
that's the fact." 

I was yery mach shocked^ to hear of thìs melancholy 
accident, and said I thought I had better^ bave some 
water. 

" Why, yon see,"* said the waiter, stili looking at the 
tight through the tumbler, with one of bis eyes ahut up,* 
'^ onr people don't Uke things being ordered and left. It 
offendjs 'em. £ut TU drink it, if you like.^ Fm used to 
it, and use is everything. I don't think it'll hurt me, if I 
throw my head back, and take it oif quick.^ Shall I )" 

I replied that he would much oblige me by drinking it,* 
if he thought he could do it safely, but by no means other- 
wise.^® When he did^^ throw bis head back, and took it 
off quick, I had a horrible fear, I confess,^^ of seeing him 
meet the fate of the lamented^^ Mr. Topsawyer, and fall^^ 
lifeless on the carpet. But it didn't hurt him. On the 
contrary, I thought he seemed the fresher for it.^^ 

" What bave we got bere ì" he said, putting a fork into 
mydish. "Not^chopsT 

" Chops," I said. 

" Lord bless my soul ! " ^^ he exclaimed. ** I didn't know 



t I—not, tnnaL \àf mtl^ t|m ab; > And — ^ick, unb ti [(^nell ani* 

/eU, 8a7flAr)tc..niebec ttin!e. 

* To draw (liquida from oaaks, > £if drinking ti, ìvmn et t$ trlntcn 
kc), jo^cn; faet, here &a(^ ttottte; tafely s wit^out danger. 

s Veiy mum »kock«d, duf etfl Bc« ^^ OtUerwite, fm% to be plaoed 

jUkrst; tum to htar by 'whisn I heSoreìnU. 
beutl,' and melancholy hj *9bA\* u See preoeding page, note 5. 
ueddetU, UnfatL is / confest. Bay Ùfy muf ae^ebcn, 

* J—better, \df mòéfytt lieto:. to be placed before a horrible /tar 

* Why,yoH,se€, io, fB^en ©te; ttiU (81iigft); of—meet, transL baf et... 
looking = whilst he stili {noàf tnu t^cilen wàtbe. 

mer) loDked. ^ LamenUd, Beftogendtoert^. The 

* With — up, unb etn Huge boBei title Mr. may here be retained. 
Iiifniff. Tom our—l^ bj *the w /W/, l^infHttjen. Theauxiliary 
people here in the house ao not yerb loùrbc, given in the last note 
tike (mògen té nt(|^t) that one orders but one, is to be put at the end <^ 
things and then leaves (fiel^en Idf t) the sentenoa 

them.' 1* On — it, et fd^ien mir, im (Begen. 

7 Like = will ; tue (synonymous t^etl, baburc^ aufgefrifc^t. 
inth'continuedpractioe';,®ett>o^n« ^^ Not, trans! toé n\d)U 
^t; to kurtf ft^abeit. ^7 Lord—toulJ bu Wthtz Rimmel! 
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they were^ chops. Why, a chop is the^ very thing to take 
off the bad effects» of that beer ! Ain't it lucky ì " « 

So^ he took a chop by the bone in one hand, and a 
potato in the other, and ate away^ with a very good appe- 
tite, to my extreme satisfaction.^ He after wards^ took 
another chop and another potato, and after that another 
chop and another potato. When we had done,^ he brought 
me a pudding, and having set it before me,^ seemed to 
ruminate, and to become absent in his mind for^^ some 
moments. 

" How's^^ the pie ?" he said, rousing himself.^* 

" It's a pudding," I made answer.^^ 

" Pudding !" he exclaimed. " Why, bl6s8 me, so it is.^* 
What !" looking at it nearer,^^ " you don't mean to say it a 
a batter-puddingl"^^ 

" Yes, it isj indeed." 

" Why,^^ a batter-pudding," he said, taking up a table- 
spoon,^® " is my favourite pudding. Aiu*t that lucky ? 
Come on, little 'un,^^ and let's see who'll get most ! " 

The waiter certainly got most.^^ He entreated me more 

^ They were, transl. bafi ti. ., seemed, and render to ruminate by 

lodrtn. Why, corresponómg to * m- natì^$u6rùten. 

deed/ is generallj rendered by w To—for,to&^ttnt)...^tì^tiQ,htot' 

toafirl^afHg. fenb ju fetn. 

2 The--€ffects, tjl getabe ba« iBefle ^^ Hovfsy transl. toie <(^me(ft. See 

um bie ùMn 9olgen. .. |u vcrtreiben. page 28, note 13. 

s AifCt it lucky ì tfi bod nidtit eitt ^^ Rousirig himself, inbcm er gu 

* So, say alfo; by the, am. Sup- ^^ To moke afutoer, entgegnen. 

ply the definite article after in, ^* Translate the whole sentence, 

^ Ate away, translate af ...barauf W^ — w, briefly by {a, iDaJ^r^aftig. 

loi. Use for appetite the corre- "^^ Looking — nearer, 'vXum et i^n 

■ponding foreign expression. genauet befal^. You don*t mean, ®it 

^ To — satisfa>ction, gu meinet rooUtn bóc^ nicf^t. 

gtopen ©«u^igung. *® Translate batter-pudding by 

7 Afterwards, bere baitn, which 99Jel^(^ubbtng, i.e. flour-pudding, or 

adverb is to introduce the sen- retain the originai English ezpree- 

tence ; another, in the above signi- sion in Oerman. 

fication, lux^ cine. ^^ See above, note 1. 

B Had done, transl. fertig toxirrn. ^^ Table-spoon, (&f lòffeL For tbe 

Betain the word pudding, which expression^mwrite see page 126, 

is in German used m the masculine note 4. 

gender, becanse it terminates in ^^ Little * un, StUxntt', to gel moti, 

ing. am meijlcn abfttcgen. 

' Set — me, mtr votgcfe^t batte. 30 Certainly got mo^, httam mt* 

Insert the pronoun * he ' after fd^iieben am metjleti ah. 
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tban once to come in^ and win ; but what with^ his table- 
spoon tò my tea-spoon, bis dispatcb to^ my dispatcb, and 
bis appetite to my appetite, I was lefb far bebind^ at tbe 
liist moutbful, and bad no cbance^ witb bim. I never 
saw any one enjoy a pudding so mucb, I tbink ; and be 
langbed wben it was ali gone,^ as if bis enjoy ment of it 
Ltóted stili. * * » 

The blowing of tbe coacbborn^ in tbe yard was a season- 
able diversion,^ wbicb made me get up and besitatingly 
inquire, in* tbe mingled pride and diffidence of baving 
a porse (wbicb I took out of my pocket), if tliere were 
anytbing to pay. 

" There's notbing else,"^® be said, " except tbe waiter/' 

" Wbat sbould you — ^wbat sbould I — bow mucb ought 
I to — wbat would it be rigbt^^ to pay tbe waiter, if you 
please)" I stammered, blusbing. 

** If I bad not a family, and tbat^^ family badn*t tbe 
oowpox," said tbe waiter, " I wouldn't take sixpence.^ 
If I didn't supporta* an aged parent and a lovely sister" — 
bere ^* tbe waiter was greatly agitated^^ — " I wouldn't take 
a fartbing. If I bad a good place, and was treated well 
bere, I sbould beg acceptance^^ of a triile instead of taking 
of it. But I live on broken wittles (victuals),^^ and I sleep 
on tbe coals " Here tbe waiter burst into tears. 

I was very mucb concerned for^^ bis misfoiiiunes, and 

1 To cofM in, DUjutangen. @toI} unb <S(^ù(^tem^eit ùhtc Un S&t» 

s What with, traiiBl. bei; to, here fl$ einer. 

gegen. ^^ JSUe, here meiter. 

3 His dtspatch to, bei feinet ®e* i^ WhcU — rtgkt, tovt «iel gel^órt H 

fc^ivintigfeit gegen. 'Óie preposition ^, ta^ ic^; tfyouplecue, hsre bitte 

bei must be repeated bejfore hi$ 13 Tum t^Mt by ' this/ 

appetite. ^' Betain this expression as well 

* I — òe/an«{, b(iebi4l"«n>eit l^inter as the nameaof tne other ooins 
i|m j^urucf . occurrìng further on. 

'^ Betun the same ezpression, ^* To suppoì-t, here crbatten. 

pronouncing it as in French, but ^^ Here, transL bei biefeit SQSorten. 

aounding the final e; wUh, here ^^ Greatly a^tated, tiefbeivegt. 

gegen. ^^ I—acceptance, pay fo tvùrbe i(^ 

^ AU gone, transl. oSe; Uuted 3^neit...anbieten. 

tUU, noC^ fortbauerte. ^^ On broken victuaU, voti Uebcc* 

' Tom coacìihom bjjr 'posthom.' bleibfeln. 

* Seasonaòle diverswn, rec^t^eitige ^^ / — for, iSf lui^m an...innigeii 
UnUthtt^un%i made, here 'otxanlaftt. Slnt^eil. Use mi^orhtnet in the 

' In — a, mit einem ®emif<^ von singular. 

L 
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felt that any recognition short of ^ ninepence would be 
mere brutality of heart.^ Therefore I gave him one of 
my three bright sbillings,^ which he received with mach 
humility and veneration,* and spiin np* with bis thumb 
tlirectly afterwards to try the goodness of.® — Charles 
1)ICKBNS, David Gopperjidd, 



XIX. 
JOHN ZISKA.7 

John Ziska had not been trained^ in any school which 
could bave initiated him in the scienoe of war :^ that 
indeed, except in Italy, was stili rude, and nowhere more 
»o than^^ in Bohemia. Biit, self-taught,^^ he becamé one 
of the greatest captains^^ who had appeared hitherto in 
Europe. It renders^^ bis exploits more marvellous, that 
he was totally deprived of sight. Ziska has been called^^ 
the inventor of the modem art of fortiiication : ^^ the 
famous mountain near Piagne, fanatically^® called Tabor, 

1 Any — oft iebe Selbl^nung unter. ^^ The ezpressioii«0(f-to«e^A< must 

2 Mere — heoH, rrìne $att^er)is< bere be freely rendered ; saythere- 
feit foro oxA eigenen 9RittcIn, t.e. by bie 

' Brighi ehillings, llanìt ®(^tl' own resources. 
linae. ^^ Render bere eapiain by 9elto« 

^ Veneration, tronsl. fR^ptct. I^ert, and to appear by auftreten. 

' Sputi up, in bte ^ò^e fd^nedte. i> Translate U renders by »a«... 

^ The gowiness of, teffen 9(e(^t^ett. madfyt. and supply the expletive noéfy 

7 3o^ann 3t0!a (or 3i}fa) wn Zvoc» before marvelUmSf and tbe rerb i$ 

tTt>n> was bom about tbe year 1360. before that, 
When a boy he lost one eye, and ^^ Mas been coUled, totib genomit. 
an arrow deprived him of the other ^^ Art of fortijicationf ^cfc^ 

at thesiege of the castle Rabi. gunaSfunfl. 

s To train, in the senso of 'to ^^ Fanaiically, fanottfc^n; SBetfi. 

educate/ etjtefitn. The mountain àilnded to is said to 

* «SVttfnee (>f i9ars= war'sscience. bave been so called after Mount 

10 Tum Viat — than by ' this stood Tabor in Palestine, or because-the 

indeed (uBerl^au^t), except in Italy, word Tabor signifies in the Slavonic 

on a low dc^ee (®tufe), and no- languagesa 'fenoe/andhencealso 

where lower than.' a ' place fenced in/ or a ' camp.' 
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became by bis skill an impreguable ìntreuchment. For^ 
bis stratagems be bas been compared to Hannìbal. In 
battle, being destitute of ^ cavalry, be disposed at intervals 
ramparts of carrìagea' filled vrith. soldiers, to defend bis 
troops froin tbe enemy's borse. His own station^ was by 
the cbief standard; wbere, after bearing tbe situdtion 
explained, be^ gave bis oiders for tbe dispositiou of tbe 
army. Ziska was never defeated/ and bis genins' 
inspired tbe Hnssites witb sucb entbusiastic affection,^ 
tbat some <>f tboee wbo bad served under bim refosed 
to obey any otber general, and denominated tbemselves 
orpbans in comn^em^ration of * bis loss. — Hekrt Hallam, 
Middle Ageè. 



XX. 

THE GENTIJMAN.w 

Wbat iacX'^'^ more conspicuous^^ in modem bistory tban 
tbe creation of tbe gentleman) Cbivalry is tbat, and 

1 Traoalate/orby^fi^tlk^; tara usetheperfect Ziska was defeated 

he — JTaiiniòo/ by'onebasoomiared once, at Kremsir in Moravia, 

bim to (thè) Hannìbal.' ^ (?ent««, @enie,tobepronounoed 

* Betng dettituté <^, ha H i^m as in Frenob. 

axL.»man%dU] diipas^ Sciite... auf ^ Affeetion sslove. 

s RamparU ofearriagu, SBagftt' * ComiAtfmomtMm off Cctnnentng 

hra^tn, ùe, oarriage-forta. Tbis an- an. 

eient mode of erecting a barrier ^^ Tbe expression gewUewMUf as 

against tbe attacks of tbe OKvtàry a mark of ebaraoter, may now be 

was Bo £eu: only improyed b7 tbe considered as quite ' naturabsed ' 

Hussites, tbat tbey ooupled tbe in tbe GkrmaD languafle. Itispro- 

oarrìaffes togetber by means of nounced as in Englisn, and gene- 

iron cbains, to prevent tbe enem^ rallv used witbout any inflection 

from breaking tbrougb tbe barn- in tbe genitive. 

cade. ^^ 8^ page 48, note 8, and use 

< Staiùm, bòre $Ia^; ch^fttan- tbe corresponding foreign expres- 

dard, ^au))tfianbartc don. Tbe verb ' is ' sboi^d be eup- 

^ Tum where—he by ' wbere be, plied after /oct. 

after tbe situation was explained ^^ Tum con^/ncvoiM by 'remark- 

to bim.' able/ and moder» by ' in tbe 

^ U'o be dtfeatedf gqc|>la^en tooibeiv newer/ 

L 2 
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loyalty is that,^ and in Englìsh literature^ half the diama 
and ali the novels, from Sir Philip Sidney to Sir Walter 
Scott, paint this figure.^ The word ' gentleman/ which, 
like the word ' Christian/^ must hereafter^ characterise the 
present and the few preceding centuries, by the importance 
attached to it, is a homage^ to personal and nncommu- 
nicable properties.^ Erivolous and fantastic additions^ 
have got associated with the name; but the steady^ 
interest of mankind in it must be attributed to the 
yaluable properties which it designates. An element 
which iinites ali the most forcible persons^® of every 
country, makes them intelligible and agreeable to each 
other,^^ and is somewhat so precise that it is at once felt^ 
if an individuai lack^^ the masonic sign, cannot be any 
casual^* product, but must be an average result^^ of the 
character and faculties universally found in men. It seems 
a c«rtain permanent average ;^^ as the atmosphere is a per- 
manent composition, whiLst so many gases are combined^^ 
only to be decompounded. 

* Gomme il faut * is the Erenchman's description^® of 
good society — * as we must be.* It is a spontaneous firuit^* 

1 Tramilate ChivcUry—thai by et ^ j*^ — pertant, bte tiU^tig^ 

ift ber SnBegtiff von dtitterUc^Ceit unb fPerfònli^^feitcn. 
SotoalitAt. ^^ Makes them., .io eojch ather, b«f 

3 Inaert bere the verb paini, reo- Ibetinrf t, baf fle cinanber.. .wetten. 
dering it by fc^Ubcrn; hai/ the, bi« i* It ù..^elt, ci {i(^...^erau0fùl^tt. 
^aifteber; ali the, ^àmmiiii^. " IV)facifc,fe^l<normangeln,whioh 

3 Figure, say (Srf^einung. verbs require the dative of the 

* Ina«rt bere the clause by the person. 
importance attached to it, rendering ^^ CasueUf juf Attig. The followìi^ 

it oy tDegen ter SBicf^tigfeit tic i^m noun is also uaed in German. 
Ibciaclcgt mrb. ^'^ Average restUt, ^ut^fdfynim* 

« Hereafter, say in f^Atem 3citenj tcfuftat^ universally — men, tic totr 

few preceding, le^ttjcrgangcncn. attgcmctn im 9)2cnf(^cn finteli. 

« Kender nere homage by aBùrtt» i* Tum It ^average by * the ave- 

aung, using the following adjectives rage seems to be a certain^ penna- 

in^ijtne genitive plural. nent ime* 

7 Properties, in the above senso, i^ Are comhined, ^ «erBtntcn. 

Giaenfc^aftcn. Tum he by ' beoome/ and render 

^ Transiate additiofis by 9lcufiet<' decompou?ìded bv §crfct}t. 
li<^f citcn, and have got oMOciaied by iB Transiate description bv (Sfya* 

rmt...MTfnù))ft n>orten. raftcriftntng, and qf good by tct 

9 Steady, bere antaucmt; in it, fetncn. 
an tcmfeltoi. ^ A—fruit,%a9 Adontane (Sticugnil. 
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'of talenta and feelings of precisely that^ class who have' 
moet YÌgouT, who take the lead^ in the world of this 
hoor, and,^ though far iiom pure, far from constituting^ 
the gladdest and highest tone of human feeling, ìs as good 
as the whole® society permits it to be. It is made of the 
spirit more<^ than of the talent of men,^ and is a com- 
pound result, into which eveiy great force enters as an 
ingredient,* namelj, virtue, wit, beauty, wealth, and power» 
— ^Ralph Waldo Embrson, Esmys, 



XXL 

CIVILIZATION IN AMERICA. 

Munificent bequests and donations for public purposes, 
whether charitable or educational,^^ form a striking feature 
in the modem history of the United States, and especially 
of New England. Not only is it common for rich capi- 
talists to leave by wilP^ a portion of their fortune towards 
the endowment^'^'of nationalinstitutions, hut indiTidnals'* 
during their lifetime make magnifìcent grants of money ^^ 

1 Of preeisdìf thal, gerabc bct« ^ Use the tingular. Compound 

tcnigen. retitlt, ®efammtr^ultat 

» See page 72, note 8. » Inio — ingrediente ju bem iebf 

s To taàe the lead,. an ber @^i^e grofe Jtraft...ein ^cflanbtbeU Itrfert 
^e^en. Bender of tkis hour hy i® For — educational^ brìefly )u 

4^ctt% usLDg it aa an attributive too^U^Atigtn obcr (Stjie^ungtjtceden 

adjective before world. befiimmt. 

* Sttppl^ the relatiye pronoun ^i Tum Not — will hj ' it is not 

tu i far fron, »eit town cntfmtf... only usuai that neh capitalista.». 

{U fein. leaye by will ' (vcrmaC^en). 

^ Far from eontMuhng, toàt ^3 Toward» lite endo^cment, ptr 

cntfmtt..aué)ttma4eti. JDotation; naUonal inttUutiont, df> 

« Render th€ whole by im atlge. fentttAe «nflaUen. 
mrincn, plaoing this expression after is Xurn individuaUhy 'peraanaf 

90ciUy. Permits it to be, té nilA^t. dwring their lifetime. Bei Se^uittn. 

7 It—more, n ijì mtffx bai $robuct i* Grants qf money, éJctbfd^ot» 

bc< (S)ciiìci. fungcn. 
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for tbe same objects. There ìa here no compulsory law} 
foi the equa! partition of property among children, as iif 
Fiance ; and, on the other huid,^ no custom of entail or 
primogeniture, as in England : so that the affluente feel 
themselves at liberty to shaie their wealth between their 
kindred and the public ;^ it being impossible to found a 
lamily, and parents having frequently the happiness of 
seeing ali their children well provided for'^ and inde- 
pendent long before their death. 

I bave seen a list of bequests and donations,^ made 
during the last thirty years, for the benefit^ of religious, 
charitable, and literary institutions, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts alone, aud they amounted to no less a^ sum than 
8ix millions of dollars, or more than a million sterling. 

There are popular libraries* in almost every vills^e of 
Massachusetts, and a growing taste for the reading of good 
books is attested^o by the sale of large editions^^ of nich 
Works as Herschers "Naturai PhDosophy,"^^ Washington 
Irving's "Columbus," and Plutarch's "Lives."^* Of each 
of these^^ &om five to twenty thoosand copiea^^ bave been 
sold. It wiU seem stili ^^ more remarkable, that no less 
than sixteen thousand copies bave been purehasied of 
'* Johnes's Translation of Froissart's Chroniclesj"^^ illus- 

' ^ CompuUory law, 3tt)attg<9<fet^ ; * Tum popiUar lihraries by 

property f here i8emtòaen. ' people's-lìbraries/ and render a 

^ Turn kand by ' nde/ and ren- ffrounng by Ite junel^menbc. 

der 910 — primogeniture hy nic^t bit ^^ ItaUetted, »tcb...bet0t(fen; tcUé 

®tttc bel mbeicommU unb bc« (ftfl- (with refereaoe to books) ^bfoìi^ 

Qthuxtivtd^M. 11 iKirge edUùm», flatfc 9lu|lagcit. 

> The affinerà, bte O^erm&genben. i» NcOurcd Philotopky, $$vfi( 

Tìunfeel — Itbertjf by 'bave full (Gr. ^mnc^). The genuine Germaii 

liberty/ ezpression is dlattxtU^ 

^ Aender here public by ®taat or i* TheGerman title oi Plutarco 9 

station. See for the present parti- "Live»** is, in aooordanee with the 

ciples beiìi^ and kaving Int. p. zvi, originai Greek title, hiot napóxxnAuf, 

li. e. SBcrgteid^c ^tbtnSbt^àtvmQfn, or 

B Provided for, in the abov« simply a9to9ta)>^cn. 

sense, verforgt; independent, here 1^ use the genitive of bcrfelBc 

in eincr unaB^ngigcn £age. i'^ Copy (of a book), 9xtìùplax, 

« Supply ' whioh were.' i< It wiU tiiU, say H bftrfte noA. 

7 For the beì^fU, jum Seflen. ^ Use here in Germaa the nn- 

8 To—a, auf teine Recingere. Sup> |:ular of the oorreeponding foreign 
ply the prepoBition auf between or form. To iUuttrate (a hook) ùy, 
•nd more, iOu^cn mit. 
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trated by wood engravings^ and twelve thousand of Liebig'^ 
"Animai Chemistry."^ These editions^ were very cheap, 
as there was no author's copyright.^ But it ìa stili more 
sui'prising, that about four thousand copies of Fresoott's 
" Mexico *' should have been sold* in one year in the 
United States at the price of six dollars, or about twenty- 
six shillings. When,^ in addition to these signs of the 
times, we remember the grants, before alluded to, of tiie 
New England and^ other States in behalf of public 
Bchools and scientific surveys, we may indulge very san- 
guine hopes of ^ the future progress* of this country towards 
a high standard^ of general civilization. — SiB Chakl£S 
Lybll, TraveU in North America,* 



XXIL 
•PEPrS COTTAGE. 

In looking through^® Mr. Haag's portfolio I one day saw 
a very fine àetch of a bandi t-like^^ figure with a rifle, and 
which he had treated^^ as a *poacher.' 

"Whoisthatl^'Iasked. 

"That*s 'SchiLtzen^^ Pepi/" he replied; "a most pic- 

1 The origina] German title of tth^fttfttn "©offnungen ^ingeben ìr 

this celebrateci work is !I^ierc^cmie. ^t\uq auf. 

^ Edidonj here ^uégabe. ^ Kender here progres* by Gnt« 

* As — copyrì^ldf'tciìimXxttta.in^^ti totcfelung, and towards bv ^u. 
(Sigentl^umdte^t cnftirte; stirjjrising " Translate standard by ®tufc^ 
s: remarkable. and siipply 'a' before (general. 

* Should — sold; j!(t...veTfaiiften. '* To look throìMh,Oiere befel^cn; 

* Insert here the pronoun toe, portfolio, ^PortefeutUe, to be pro- 
and render in addition to by the nounoed as in French. 
preposition (ei ^^ BandiUlike, bantttenmd^ig. 

* Supply here ben. InhekalfyiVLxa ** TreaJUd, say targctìeUt, t.«. ro- 
Oeften: «ttrveyf, here Unterfu(^ungen. presented. 

' We — of, fo fònnen ttit un« ben i' @c(>ùtje signifies in English *a 

* The above was written néarly tbirty years ago. 
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turesqne fellow.^ I was at hìs cottage yesterday, and if 
you like^ we'U go there some day together. If we coald 
mancLge to fìnd out when there was^ a ' Heimgarten/ 
*twould be ali the better, for that's a curious^ scene, aud 
well worth seeing.'' 

" What ìs a Heùngarten?" I inquìred. 

" Sometimes the young people of the neighìx>urhood 
agree^ to go on a certain evenìng to a house they bave 
fiìxed on,® and then, when the day's work is done/ they 
ali pour in there to dance and sing and amuse themselyes^ 
as àiey best may. It ìs a sort of evening party ^ to wbich 
the gnests come uninyited, just as when^^ a lady opens 
ber ' salons ' on certain days, and announces she will be *' at 
home.'^^ Eut you will see what it is, and I am sure it will 
amuse you." 

From alp2 I heard of Pepi, he seemed to be so originai 
a fellow, that I set off ^^ one evening to pay him a visit.^^ 
His dwelling was as picturesque as bis person, and the 
room and the gronps" there when we entered were ali 
that a painter could desire. As usuai, the ceiling and 
walls^® were of panelling, quite dark from smoke and age. 
At a table a young peasant was sitting, playing the 

hunter, rifleman/ &c. ^tìf\ is a ^ TocmtuM onegdf, fU^ amiiflcfit ; 

popular abbreviation of 3ofepl^, and ai — may, fo gttt fte nur fònnen. 

should be retained in the tranaia- * Evening party, SlbenbgefeQfcfraft. 

tion. i<> Juti a* when, tvie nxnn. BÌetain 

1 FMùw, bere 93urf(^e. the word salons also in German. 

3 Render liie by ièuft ^a6en, and '^ To be ai konUj in the above 

tum some day by * once/ s^nse, is simply rendered by em)>* 

> There vku, transl. ^attftnbct; fangeit, i.e. to receive. Use bere 

mll the, in the above signification, the present tense, and supply 

Htn fo. 'that' before she. 

* Render curùnu by ntttftoùtbig, '^^Fromallfnaify^Utmìoai. Inserì 
Atìd well tporth seeinffhy \t^tnitontff, the pronoun mir after seem£d he, 
^hìch latter expression is also to and render originai by origtncIL 
be plaoed as an attributive adjeo- ^' To set off, flA auf ben fB^t% 
ti ve before seenjs. maéatn. See pa^ 79, note 5. 

* To agree, bere fU^ Mtal^reben. i^ Tum to — vini by * in order to 
^ The clause they — on may in visithim/ 

German be briefly rendered by the ^^ Use in Qerman the ^ingular, 

adjectiye (efiimmt, and plaoed as and supply the espletive 'only' 

an attributo before hoiise. before desire. 

7 The—done, transL Wfntt*«5dei» " Wall, bere SBonb; were <^ 

«l'otb ifi; pour in there, fttbmtn.., pa»«WtW,Beflanb«n...au««&oljgetifel; 

^^in. dark = black. 
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cithem,^ and in a corner, near tbe laige green stove,^ their 
faces gleaming in^ the flickcrìng blaze coming from a 
hearth dose by, sat Pepi with ina pipe, wbile beside him 
wife and daughter were busy with their spinning-wheels.^ 
Bare-legged boys^ were lying about listening to the music, 
and one of them every now and then would throw^ some 
pine-chips on the fìre to make a merry^ flame ; and then 
the light illumined the whole nearer groap from head to 
foot, spinning-wheels and ali.® * * ♦ 

Presently^ a loud knocking was heard without, the 
door fiies open, and in bursts^® a whole troop of youths, 
singing, shouting, dancing ; they offer no greeting,^^ they 
say nothing in fact, but, with cap on head,^^ continue their 
wHd song, and dance round, snappìng their fingers^^ as 
they stili pour in. 

" Hush !^* no dancing ! Leave off, I say ! Hans,^^ don't 
stamp so !" cried Pepi, who was now no more^^ master in 
ina own house than he was over the elements. A wild 
shont and a^"^ louder song was the reply. The^® first 
ebullition of mirth over, they stood round ^^ the cithem- 

1 The cithem, Bitl^ct or Cit^er " Tom thsy—greaing bv 'they 

(from the Greek m9àpa)^ is a fiat greet not»' and render nothing hj 

Btringed instrument^still frequently gar nid^tl. 

played by the German peasants ^ Tom tnth — keadhy 'the oap 

in fiavaria, in the Tyrol, and in on the head ;* round, bere l^etum. 

Austria proper. u To snap the finger», mit bm 

a Insert bere the rerb taJt, to be Stngern fd^natjen; a* tkey stili, say 

nsed in the tbird person plural. n>A|rcnb ibter tmmer me^t. 

» Their-^n, lai ®tfl(^t *on...be- i* ffush, jittt. Use for dancing 

leuf^tet ; dose by, btAt baBei and leave off the past participles of 

^ Spinning'wheels, @))tnnrfiber. tan^en and auf^òren, and suppl'y (hi(| 

• Tum bare-legged boys by ' boys after say. 

"with bare legs.* i* ^an« is a popniar abbreviation 

« Tum every — (krow briefly by of 3ol&anii, John. 

'occasionaliy threw;' pine-chips, w Tum no more by 'just as 

2;annenfpAnf. little,* and omit he was in the 

7 Merry, say ^eU, %.e. bright. transOation. 

8 Translate and ali by oUeé Sin» *7 bupply the adverb nw^, and 
bere mit eingefc^loffen. render nere song by «Bingen. 

» Presently, transL ìpUlfivàfy ; to i« Supply the adverb ató at the 

fiy open, aufffiegen. beginning of the sentence, and 

w In bursts, prmt fetetn. For the verb toax after over (oovùbet). 

the oonstruotion of the foUowing Render bere f^llition by 9ludBru4^, 

present participles see Int. p. xvii. i.e. outburst, transport. 
ti. g. 1* Stood round^ umflanbeiu 
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player and talked and' sang. I ali the wHile^ remained 
aittìng where I was, heardly enjoyìng^ the scene. * * * 

And now the circle broke up,' and the diffeient groups 
b^gan to dance. 

" I won*t have it !"* cried Pepi. " Leave oflf, I teli ye ! 
It's Frìday ; for shame !*' 

'^HO) ho ! no matter;^ we ^will* dance!'' and round 
they wenty^ in i^ite of him and his wife. Why/ they 
might as well have tried to stop the streams that carne 
leaping along down* the mountaina in sprii^, as to arresta 
the whirl of those lads' dancing. — Chablrs Bonbr, Chamoù 
HuntÌTig in the MouìUains of ^avaria and the TyroL 



BARBEN HONOIJRS.^^ 

The body^^ of the deceased luca was skilfully embalmed 
and romoved^' to the great Tempie of the Sun at Cuzco. 
There the Peruviana' sovereign, on enteiing the^^ awful 
aanctuary, might behold the effigies^^ of his royal ancestors, 
ranged in opposite files»^^ the men on the rìght, and their 

1 ^/^<A0i9Ai^«,tDd$retib ber gattini Gin^alt t^un. Beuder wAtW and 

Seit ; sìtting — imu, ru^ig auf meinetn dancing by the compound ezpres* 

$(a^e ft^n. sion aStrMtait). 

s To tnjojif bere fi(^ freuen, to be '^^ Barren honourt, nk^tigc (Sr^tcìt' 

followed by the genitive case. (eieigungctu 

s Broke up, aay Idfie fi(^ auf. ^^ £^y (of a deoeased peraon), 

^ Won't flave it, ìtÀU e< nidfU For in^t or Seù^nam. The title Inea 

ihame, fc^dmt (Suéf. is in German usually wrìtten witb 

B No nuUter, ma<lfyt nx^tt, a ! : in the genitive dngular, and 

* Itound they wetU, j^crum ging ef throu^hout Uie plural, it takes f . 

ìm itreife. ^ Memoved = brought. Tempie 

^ Why, bere ìoal^c^afttg, to be of the Sun, hriefiy &otaitmtmptl. 

plaoed Defore at well, Bender ^ Peruvian, ì^avxicaàlféfy. 

might by the pluperfect of fónneiv ^* On enUring the, (cun (SiiUiirt 

and see page 52, note 1. in ba0. 

' CafM — down, simply ^emnter* " Effigie», say (Sefloltcn. 

' To arrett, in the above senso, gegenù^tv aufgejteUt. 
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queens^ on the left^ of the great Ituninary which blazed in 
refulgent gold on the walls of the tempie. 

The bodies, clothed in the pincely attire^ which thej 
had been accustomed^ to wear, were placed^ on chairs of 
gold, and sat taith their^ heads inclined downwards, their 
hands placidi j crossed over their bosoms,^ their coun- 
tenances exhibiting^ their naturai dusky^hue — ^less liable 
to change^ than the fresher colouring of a European com- 
plexion^® — and their hair of raven black^^ or silvered over^^ 
tvith age, according to the period at which they died. It 
seemed like^^ a company of solemn worshippers fixed in 
deTotion,^^ so true^^ were the forma and lineaments of life. 
The Peruvians^^ were as successful as the Egyptians in the 
miserable^^ attempt to perpetuate the existence of the body 
beyond^^ the limita aesigned to it by nature. 

TLey cherished a stili stranger illuaion in the atten- 
tions^^ which they continued to pay^^ to these insensible 
remains, as if they were inatinct^^ with life, One of the 

1 TraiialAte bere queem by €k» ^ Tum U—Uke by 'it mode the 

mal^Iinncn, lunUnarif by (9e^intr and impression of.' 

to blasé by ^ai^Ien. '^ Tbeclauseo — devotion requiros 

* Clothed— attire, angctl^an in U|i in German a somewhat free ren- 
ffirfUic^en ®eiodiitent. dering ; say etnei ®efe((f<|iaft ^IntAc^* 

* Tobe aeciutomedf ìfHt%t», to be ttger, bie in ftietlu^etf ®tbtt verfunfen. 
uaed bere in the imperfect. i(( Render bere true by tebenétreu, 

4 Transl. «ere vlaced by (efanben and omit the expression t{f li/e, 
fUfy, and tum cKairt qf gold bj ^^ Peruvian, $ecut>ianer. For the 

'golden chaiiB.' adverb cu see page 43> note 11. 

^ See page 7, note 6, and use ^^ Tum muerable by 'sad.' 

heads and couiUenancee in the sin- Render to perpetuale by verUngecn, 

gular. Indine dovmwards, ge« and body by itótper. 
«ciot. 18 Beyondf bere flber . . . ^inau«. 

* Placidly — bosonu, rul^ig tUt Tum aasigned — nature by ' which 
tic 93vufl ae{teu}t. nature bas assigned (gefe^t) to it.' 

7 £xktlntiìuf, n)A^tenb...)etgte. ^^ A literal translatìon of they 

^ Dutky (of colour), bunfeì. cherished... in the attentions woul(! 

' Less — changSf He ben SerAnbe* not be in accordance with the geniuir 

rnngen meni^er untemotfen ift. of the Gtorman language, where wc 

^^Colounnff — comp^moi», briefly must supply an additional verb, 

inrOerman ®efl<^t<farbe ber dhtropder. vis. 'a stili stranger illusion which 

u Form a compound expression they cherished (^egten) manifestei 

by joining the adjective olaci to itself in the attentions.' 

the plural of raven, ^ To pay (an attention), ermeifeii 

"^Silvered over, ftCtetmeil; ae- or Beaeigen; ««auiò/é, bere lebtod. 

cording to the jperiod, translate ie '^ Itender bere instinct by ^feclt, 

Rcu^ bem 9Utcc, %.e, ago. and with by von. 
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'hoiises belonging to a deceased Inca was kept^ open and 
occnpied by his goards and attendante with ali the state 
appropriate to royalty.* On* certain festivals the revered 
bodies were brought out with great ceremony into the 
public square of the capital. Invitations were sent by 
the captains of the guard of the respective^ Incas to the 
different nobles and officerà of the court ; and entertain- 
ments^ were provided in the names* of their masters, 
which displayed^ ali the profuse magnificence of their 
treasures ; and " such a display/' ^ says an ancient chronicler, 
'' was there in the great square of Cuzco on this occasion 
of gold and silver piate* and jewels, as no other city in 
the world ever^*^ witnessed.** The banquet was served by 
the menials of the respective households,^^ and the guests 
partook^^ of the melancholy cheer in the preseuce of the 
royal phantom,^^ with the same attention to^* the forms of 
courtly etiquette^^as if the living monarch had presided.^* 
• — ^William BL Prbscott, Uistory of the Conqtiegt of Perù, 

1 Wai iepU Bay BIteb ; lo oecupy ^ Translate display by $ra^t, 

(a dwelling), Betoo|nen. and wu there by toar...entfattet. 

» The — royaZ<y, tem $om)}, toelAer • Qf— pte/«, an golbenem unb fUb«r» 

Ut fcnigtic^en fZBùibe jitfommt. nem (SerAt^. 

s Chtt, bere an ; into, nad^i ; capitai, i® See paj^ 17, note 6. 
in the above sense, fKeflbenjftabt. ^^ Turn The — hmueholds by 'tbe 

^ Retaìn the same expression. menialH(^ienetf(^aft)of the respee- 

Fender nobles by 9$otne]^men« and tive households (^of^attung) served 

lìS^ers of the court by ^ofbeamtm. (tt)artet«...attf) at the banquet.* 

* Tura entertainments by * ban- i» To partake of cheer, ein fTOol^ 

quets/ and translate provided by etnne^men. 
veranftattet. i' Retain the same expression. 

> Use the singular, and render ^^ To, bere anf. 
masters by ©ouvetdne. ^ Of courtly etiquette, ber ^cf* 

7 To display, ysx &^au fletlen; eticniette. 
profuse magnificence, $ra(^tfutte. ^^ To prende, ben SBorfL^ fu^tcn. 
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XXIV. 

C0PYEIGHT.1 

There bave been* times in whicb men of lettere looked,' 
not to the public, but to the goyemment, or to a few great 
men,* /or the reward of their exertions. It was thua* ìd 
the lime of Msecenas and Pollio at Eome, of tbe Medici ai 
Florence, of Lewis the* Fourteenth in France, of Lord 
Halifax and Lord Oxford in this country. Now, Sbr,^ I 
well know that there are cases in which it is fit and grace- 
ful,^ nay, in which it is a sacred duty, to reward tbe merita 
or to relieve the distresses of men of genius^ by tbe 
exercise^® of this species of liberality. But tbese cases are 
exceptions. I can conceive^^ no system more fatai to tbe 
integrity and independence of literary men,'* than one 
under wbich they sbould be taugbt^^ to look for tbeir 
daìly bread to the favour of ministere and nobles. I can 
conceive no system more certain to tum^* those minds 
which are formed by nature to be the blessings and orna- 
menta of our species ^^ into public scandals and pesta. 

1 Copyright, literarìfc^ci dHgen* ^ See page 32, note 1, and render 
t^ìuaitttìfyU llie aboTo eztract is veli by redt^t n>o^t. 
taken from a speech delivered by ^ Tum grae^ul by ' beautiful.' 
Macaulay in 1841 in answer to * Place men qf genius, gcnicbc 
Mr. Seijeant Talfourd, who tried gobtet^Mnncr, after m«r»t«and render 
to bringin a Bill for the purpose to — (jjf by berólotbterfelblnab^u^clfcn. 
of extending the copyright in a i® Bxercite, Slutùbung. Tum of 
hook to sizty years after the death ihia species by ' of sudi a ;' libera- 
ci the author. Itty, Qkofmutì^, 

> See page 25, note 7. ^^ Conceive, say mtr . . . fcenfen; • 

s Tum looked by ' expected/ and more fatai, ba<.. .verbnMi<^a mdre. 

io, occurring three times in the ^> Literary men, ©clbriftfteUet. 

above sentence, by ' from.' * Render bere one by ba^inttge. 

^ Render great men by ^oc^eflelltc ^' Should be tanghi, baran ^tmb^nt 

$eTf^n(i(^fettni. toùtben. For lo look.,.to see abovc, 

B Begin the sentenoe by thus; note 3. 

render in the Urne by gu ben Beiten, ^^ More — tum, baé mit arófercr 

and </, occurring before the proper ®€tDt$l^eU...t>etti>anbeIte; mina, her» 

names, \>on. The Medici are oalled ®tift; formed, baju gcfi^affen. 

in German 9)tebk&er. ^ Species, bere ®ef^te4^t; sean^ 

* See page 86, note 9. dals, e^fanbfled en ; ]^àu, $lageiu 
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"We liave, then, only one resource left.^ We must betake 
ourselves^ to copyright, be the inconveniences of copyriglit 
what they may.^ Those inconveniences, in truth, are 
neither few nor smalL Copyright is monopoly,* and pro- 
duces ali the effects which the general voice ^ o/mankind. 
attrìbutes to monopoly. My hononiable^ and leamed 
friend talks veiy contemptuously of those who are led 
away by the theory^ that monopoly makes things dear. 
That monopoly makes things dear is certainly a theory, as 
ali the great truths which bave been estabUished^ by the 
experience of ali ages and nations, and which are taken 
for granted in ali reasonings^^ may be said^® to be theo- 
ries. * * * 

Kow I will not affirm that the existing^^ law is perfect, 
that it exactly hits the point at which the monopoly onght 
to cease ; but this I confidently ^^ say, that the exìsting law 
Ì8^^ very much nearer that point than the law proposed by ^^ 
my honourable and leamed friend. For consider^^ this ; the 
eyil effects of the monopoly are proportioned ^^ to the lengih 
of its duration. But the good effects for the sake of which^*^ 
we bear the evil effects are by no means proportioned to 
the length of its duration. A monopoly of ^^ sixty years 
produces^^ twice as much evil as a monopoly of Ùiirty 
years, and thrice as much evil as a monopoly of twenty 

1 TvtmWe — Zef^by^ereremoiiis SBemvnftf^Iùffe att oulgenuul^t aiigc« 

(Bletbt. .. AMg), then (alfo), to us only iwmmen tocrben. 

one means.' ^^ Tum may he said by ' can be 

3 Betake oumlves, unfete Buflutfyt oalled,' and supply the adjecti?e 

. . . tte^n\en. blo^t hetore theoriet, 

s Be — mcry, toa9 aa^ intmer He ^^ £xietinff, bere bcjlc^enb. 

9laà}tMU tcffelben fdn tndgen. ^> CotìfidetUly,xaìt wUnStna^jUfyt. 

* Use bere monopoly wìth tbe ^s Turn it by ' comes/ and leaTe 
indefinite, and in tbe following very untranslated. 

instances with tbe definite, artiole. ^^ Tiara propoeed hy by ' wbidh.. . 

B Render the general voice by im fHroposes.' 

Silljemetnen, plaoing this expressìon • ^^ To cotuider, bere Bcbenfen. 
after mankind, wluch is to oe used ^^ Are propotitioned,^£^ im xklf» 

with tbe definite artide. ttgcit fSnffàitnxf. 

* Eonouralle, e^renacti^. ^^ For — which, iim bctcnttoìHev. 

7 A re^-them^^ttt ill^eorte ^ulbigen j i» yf^ g^y -^ Germaa eiii SNotu)pol 

to muke dear^ here vertl^euent. auf with reference to a space of 

^ To estallish, bere (cftatigen; time. 

uges es times. ^^ Bender bere to produce by 

* Are — reaeoningtf in 9oIge allct cctutfoc^cn, and e9U by Èó^tn, 
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years. But it is by no means the &ct^ that a posthumons 
monopoly of sixty years gives to an author' thrico as 
much pleasure and thrice as strong a motive to exertion^ 
86 a posthumons^ monopoly of twenty years. On the 
contrary, the difference is so small^ as to he hardly 
perceptible. — Lobd Maoaulat, A Speech on Copyright, 



XXY. 
THE ELECTION OF A POPE. 

There are four different modes^ of electing the snpreme 
pontiff; by 'inspiration/'' by 'compromise,' by 'scrutiny,' 
and by * access.' 

An election by® ' inspiration ' is effected by several cf 
the cardinals calling aloud, as by a sndden impulse, the 
name of the peison whom they wish* to raise to the 
pontitical dignity. 

It is called an election by * compromise ' when the car- 
dinals, not being able to determine on^^ a proper person, 
agree to submit^^ the choice of a pontiff to one or more of 
their own body,^^ nominated for that purpose. It was thus 

1 By — /od, buti^oué nk^t facHf(^ highest head (OBer]^au)}t) of the 

ettoiefen. Church/ 

s Tum a — avtìior by 'a mono- ^ Betainthe same term, and use 

poly which laflta onta sixty yoars (Sontprontif for eomprwime, ©cruti* 

after the death of an author giveu nium for sertUiny, and Slccef for 

to him' {toiefem...3etDai^). access. Tum the word by, before 

8 Thrvce — exertion, ein btetfa(|^ irupiration, by * namely, leaving 

ftdrfercd 9)2otb sur ^bett. • it untranslatiOa before the other 

4 Tum potin.v/iiMms by ' after his nouns. 

death/ placìngthÌBezpression after ^ By, «mnittetfl ; is — hy, totrb ba« 

y^rs: tour(!^ betotrft, taf ; impulse, 3m^ut«l. 

* Small, bere gering. Tum as — • Tum wish by * wul/ and rendei* 

perceptible by * that one hardly raise by er^eBen. 

percoives it.' io Not — on, rndjt im ©tante, l^in* 

*> Mode i& bere synonymous with fld^tlt*. . . jur ®ntf(^etbung ju gclangcii. 

* manner/ Tum supreme pontiff " To submit, here ùbertragen. 

simply by 'pope,' or by 'the " 0/— òody, say au8 t^icr »JJiitte. 
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ihat^ Juhn XXII., after having obtained the solemn asseni 
of the whole college^ to abide by bis decision, assumed Uì 
bimself the pontificate ; an event wbich induced the car- 
dinals not to entrust thìs power in future to any of their 
number,^ witbout such l'estrictions as might efEectualIy 
prevent^ the recurrence of a similar event. 

In choosing a pope^ by 'scrutiny' the cardinals each 
write their own name, with that of the person whom they 
wish^ to recommend, on a 'billet'^ or ticket, which they 
afberwards place, with many ceremonies and genuflections, 
in a large and highly omamented^ chalice, on the aitar of 
the chapel in wbich they assemble. The tickets are then 
taken out by officers® appointed from their own body^® for 
that purpose, and the number is carefully compared with 
that of the persona present ;^^ after which, if it appear that 
any one of the cardinals has two-tbirds of the votes in bis 
favour,^2 iiQ is declared to be canonically elected pope.^* 

When, however, after repeated trials, this^* does not 
occur, a new proceeding takes place, which is called elec- 
tion^* by ' access,* in which any ^^ cardinal may accede to the 
vote of ano,ther by an alteration of bis ticket in a prescribed 
form. When by these means^^^ the choice of a pontiff in 

1 It — that, auf fctefe SCBetfe. richly) «ctjlert for higlUtf ot-na- 

3 College, (SoUegium ; to abide (y, mented, 

bere ^c^ ffigen, which veri) requires * Officers, here SBeamten. Bender 

the dative case. To assume, fid^ here from by au8. 

oneignen. Construe the above i® When the terna body is syno- 

clause in the following manner, nymous with corporation, it is ren- 

* assumed John XXII. the pontifi- dered in German by iSòcperfc^oft. 
cete, after he had/ &c. ^^ Fresent, antvefenb, to beplaced 

s Not..,to any of their numher, before persons. Translate aftet^ — 

f elnem au6 i^rer élint. appear oriefly by unb jeigt ti ftc^ 

* As — prevent, totUfyt . . . bur^aué ^^ /n hisfavour, )u feinen ®unflen. 
unmóglic^ tna(^t«n. ^ To — pope, aU na^ canonifd^cm 

* Tum in — vope by 'when a fRtà^tt rata ^apft ttto&fflL 

pope- is chosen/ and ike—^/teir by ^^ Tne demonstrative pronoun 

* so writes each of the cardinals his.' this is to be placed after vhen; 

^ Tum with — trìsh by 'and the does not occur, say ni^t ber 8aU ift, 

name of him (be<j[entgen) whom he proceeding, ^erfal^ren. 

...wishes.' ^^ Use the indefinite artide. 

7 The word fBìfltt (to be prò- i* ^nyis here synonymous with 

nounoed aBiUjett) is also used in 'every.* May — vote,UmS3otum... 

Oerman, where it is employed in btitxtUn tanti. 

the neuter gender. . ^^ By these means, say auf ttcfc 

* We say in German rtu^ (ùtf. SBrtfe 
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effected, the tickets are prudently ^ committed to the flames, 
to prevent^ ali pretext for further inquiry. — William 
BosooBy Th$ Life cmd Pontificate of Leo X. 



XXVI. 

EEMINISCENCES OF GOETHE. 

DeaB LbwES, London, 28th Aprii, 1855. 

I WLsh^ I had more to teli you regarding Weimar 
and Goethe. Five and twenty years ago at least a score 
of young English lads* used to live at Weimar for study, 
or sport, or society,^ — ali of which were® to be had in 
the friendly little Sazon capital. The Grand Duke^ and 
Duchess received us with the kindliest hospitality. The 
Court was splendid, but yet most pleasant and homely.^ 
We were invited in our tums^ to dinners, balls, and 
assemblies^^ there. Such young men as had a right" 
appeared in uniforms, diplomatic and military. * * * Of 
the winter nighta^ we used to charter ^^ sedan chairs, in 

1 PmderUlyt «erfU^ttgec SBeife: io komely, will bere fully convey tho 

commit, bere ii^etUefem. author's meaning. 

8 Render to prevent by juvorfom* • Jn our tums, ber fRttìft nac^ 

men, and inquiry bj Unterjud^ung. For dinners use bere tbe expres- 

s Translate vnsh by tbe present sion ^inet, wbicb is in tbe singular 

oonditional of tooVitn, had by tbat pronouncedinGermanasìnFrencb, 

of fònneit, and regarding by ùber. but in tbe plural tbe is also 

* Tuma — icMwby* twenty young sounded. 

Englisbmeu;' t»«a to ^l've, lielten... "^^ AuetnblieSf SlffemHéen. Tbe 

nauf. syllable erti baa in tbis word tbe 

Tum for — tociety by ' on ac- Frencb nasal sound, 

count of tbeir studies, of tbe plea- ^ Tum Such — righi by ' tbose 

aure, or of tbe society.' young men {itutt) wbo bad tbeiigbt 

* Ali — we)'e, tD<a 3UIed...ta)ar. to it.' Place tbe expresaions dipio- 
7 Tbe expression Grand Dule matie and militanf as attributes 

forma in German a compound term ; before uniforms. 

and tbe word Grand must be w Translate qf — nights by an 

repeated before 2)it<;AeJ<. Kindliest jffiiitterabenben. 

may bere be rendered by ]^et)lic|>fl. i* Translate charter by iniet])cn, 

^ Tbe expression gemùt^Iu^, for t.e. to bire. 
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which we were carried through the snow to those pleasant 
Court entertainments.^ I for my part had the good luck^ 
to purchase Schiller's sword, which formed^ a part of my 
Court costume, and stili hangs in my study, aud puts me 
in mind of day» of youth the most kindly and delightful.* 

We knew^ the whoie^ society of the little .city, and 
but that the young ladies, one and ali, spoke admirable 
EDglish,*^ we surely might have learned the very best 
German. The society met^ constantly. The ladies of the 
Court had their evenings. The theatre was open twice or 
thrice in the week,^ where assembled a large family party. 
Goethe had retired from the direction, but the great tiadi- 
tions^^ remained stili.* * * 

In 1831, though he had retired from the world,^^ Goethe 
would nevertheless very kindly receive strangers. His 
daughter-in-law's tea-table was always spread for us.^^ We 

1 Court entertainments, ^offefie. In a few instances oDly either 

2 Tiim had — luck by * was so fennen or toiffen mav be employed. 
luck y.' Compare the Frencn conTiattre and 

8 Toforììi, bere auima^tn ; C<yurt savoir. In the above instance the 

coslmne, >&ufco{lùm; studi/, in the verb to know refers to extemal 

above sigiiification, Sltfccitéjimmet. knowledge ; use therefore fennen. 

•A Turn jauts — deligjuful by * re- * Render the whole by tie fdmmt« 

minds me of days which belonged Udjje, and supply the adjective gute. 

tothe moBtkindly(freunfclic^flcn)and 7 Turn but — Englùh by * if ouly 

delightful (fdf^cnfien) of my youth.' ali the young ladies had not spoken 

^ To kìiow may be rendered by admirable (auSgejetc^net to be u^ed 

tennen or roijTrn. The former is ad\i^rbially) English.' T*he very 

generally useid when the object of hest, bag aUer6efte. 

our knowledge consists of mate- 8 To meet, bere jufammenfommen. 

rial things, of things extemal, as it Turn ladies — Court by * Court- 

were ; but when we do not wish to ladies/ and supply the adjective 

express that our knowledge is 6eftimmt before evenings. 

based so much on * inspection ' as * Place the words was theatre 

on the 'result of reasoning/ and after week. To assemble, fid) wer* 

we merely want to indicate that fammein; family party, say 3ami« 

we are comcious of a thing, totjfcn ìieniirfel. 

is to be employed. Jt)a8 ©efannte, ^^ Traditions, Jtrabitionen ; re- 

says Jakob Grimm, jìnb 3)inge, ba« mained stili, say tebten nwi^ fort. 

®en)uf te me^r ®et>anfen. Thus 3* ^^ Place the clause though— world 

tveij^ ben SCBeg expresses more ' I after strangers, and render the 

possess a theoretical knowledge whole of the remaining sentence 

(which may have been acqiiired by grembe fanben 1831 6ei ®oet^e 

from descriptions) of the way/ no(^ immcr freunblic^e Slufnal^me. 

whilst 3d^ tenne ben SBeg indicates 12 Turn His—iis by ' at the tea- 

that * I have from personal expe- table of hisdaughter-in-lawaplace 

rienoe a knowledge of the way.* was always open for us.' 
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passed hours after^ hours tliere, and night after^ night, 
witli the pleasantest talk* and music. We read over^ 
endless novels and poema in French, Engliah, and German. 
My delight* in those days was to make. caricatures for 
children. I was touched to find^ that they were remem- 
bered, and some even kept nntil the piesent time ;^* and 
very proud to be told, as a lad/ that the great Goethe had 
looked at some of them. 

He remained^ in his private apartments, where only a 
very few privileged persons were admitted ; but he liked 
to know^ ali that was happening, and interested hi m self 
about^® ali strangers. Whenever a countenance struck his 
fancy,^^-'there was an artist settled in Weimar who made a 
pfortrait èf it. Goethe had quite a gallery of heads, in 
black and white,^* taken by this painter. His house was 
ali over^^ pictures, drawings, casts, statues, and medals. 
'. Of course I remember veiy well^* the perturbation of 
épirit with which, as a lad of nineteen,^^ I received the long- 
expeoted intimation that the Herr Geheimerath would see 
me on such a^® morning. This notable audience^' took 
place in a little antechamber of his private apartments, 
covered ali round with antique casts and bas-reliefs. He 

1 Transl. afier by ùBer j wUk, Bei. • See preceding page, note 5. 

2 Talk, aaj Unìtx^aUvmQ. ^® About, after to interest one- 
8 To read over, burdjjtefen. self, is rendered bv fùr. 

* Render delight by gròf teJ 9Ser* ^^ Struck his jan^y, tjm gcfiel. 
gnùgen, and to make by aeic|>ncn. Supply fo, and see page 25, note 7. 

* Tum / — Jind by *it touched 12 fn — white, in ^titt; taken, s&j 
me Mrhen I found that one stili gejeicfinet. 

remembered them.' To remember, is Ali over = quite full of ; casi, 

fld(^ ettnnetn, govems the genitive bere ^Bguf . 

of the person or thin^ remembered. ^^ See page 75, note 4. Pertur- 

8 Tum some — iime by 'that bation of spirit, mntxt Unxn^t. 

some even were kept until this i' Supply the term ' years.* In- 

(auf ten l^euttgen) day/ timaiion, bere Slnfùntigung. 

7 Turn and — lad by ' and was as i<> On such a is in the above 
a yoimg man proud of it, when it phrase rendered by an kem unb 
was told to me.' tem. 

8 To remain, bere fld(> autl^oltcR; i' Notable audience, ttnftvùxtXQt 
private apartments, $rt^)at}tmmer; Slubtem; private apartments, say 
privileged, bere Bcgflnfligte ; were bere 5Ptiioatgetnaci()fr ; round — casis, 
admitted, Siitritt l^atten. ting« mit Slbgiiffcn »on 2lntiqucn. 

* The abfrve refers to Thackeray's second stay at Weimar in 1854. 

H 2 
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was habited^ in a long grey or drab redingot, with^ a 
white neckcloth and a red ribbon in bis button-hole. 

He kept bis bands bebind^ bis back, just as in Eaucb's 
statuette. His complexion was very brigbt,* clear, and rosy : 
bis eyes extraordinarily dark, piercing, and brilliantt * * * 

I fancied Goetbe must bave been stili more bandsome 
as an old man^ tban even in tbe days of bis youtb. His 
voice was very ricb* and sweet. He asked me"^ questiona 
about myself, wbicb I answered as best I could. * * * 

Thougb bis sun was setting,® tbe sky round about was 
cairn and brigbt, and that little Weimar illumined by it.* 
In every óne of tbose kind ^^ ' salons ' tbe talk was stili of art 
and lettera. ^^ Tbe tbeatre,^^ tbougb possessing no very extra- 
ordinary actors, was stili conducted witb a noble intelli- 
gence^^ and order. Tbe actors read books,^*and were men 
of lettera and gentlemen,^'"* holding *» not unkindly relation- 
sbip witb tbe *AdeL' At Ck)urt tbe converaation was 
exceedingly friendly, simple, and polished.^^ Tbe Grand 
Ducbess (tbe present Grand Duchess Dowager^^, a lady of 

1 To he kabited, gcnribct feinj ^i The — letten, fntuttn Stnnfi unb 
draò, hx&uvXvt^. Sitetatur noc^ immet ben ®egenflanb 

2 Render with by Inatte... um, and ber Untetl^attung. 

supply * wore ' after and. ^^ Insert here the auxiliary verb 

* Translate here hehind by auf, was, occurring before stili, and tum 
and retain the term statitette. the following clause by 'though it 

* Tum brighi by * fresh ;' pterc- had not any very (ustinguished 
ina, burrijfbringenb. actors.* 

° Old man, ®xài, which exprea- ^^ Render intelligence by (Snfi, 

Sion denotes ' grey with age.' and order by %act. 

« Tum rich by ' full/ and sweet i* Translate read hooks by Bef(!^df« 

by * agreeable.* tigten fì(|> mtt Sectùte. 

"^ To ask any one questions, an i* See page 147, note 10, and tura 

Semanb Stagen jtetten. Tum best by the following clause by ' who stood 

' well.' to the Adel in a not unfrìendly 

^ Was seUing, im @tn!ett marj relation ' (aSer]^4ltni|i). 

round aJbo/ui, ttngSunt; ccdm, say i<* Po^ù^ec^, here fein. 

I^eiter: brighi, bere fiat. 17 Render the clause the — Dow 

* Alumined by it, roat t>on ber* ager briefly by je^t vertcttttoete (».«. 
fetben er(eu(^tet. now widowed), placing these terms 

10 Render kind by freunbtid^. in a parenthesis before Grand, 

t ÌHt. G. H. Lewes, from whose work, "The Life of Goethe," the abovo 
letter is taken, remarks here "that this must bave been the efTect of tha 

Sosition in which he sat with regard to the light Goethe's eyes were dark 
rown, but not very dark.* Comx>are Mr. Lewes' desoription of Goethe, given 
in the present work, page 41. 
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very remarkable endowments,^ would kindly borrow our 
books froin us, lend us ber own, and graciously talk to us 
young men about our literary tastes and pursuits.^ In the 
respect paid^ by ibis Court to the patriarcb of lettera 
tbere was^ sometbing ennobling, I tbink, alike to the 
snbject and^ sovereign. Witb^ a five-and-twenty years' 
experience since tbose bappy days of wbicb I write, 
and^ an acquaìntance witb an immense variety of buman 
kind,® I tbmk I bave ne ver seen a society® more simple, 
cbaritable,^® courteous, gentlemanlike, tban tbat of the dear 
little Saxon city, wbere the good Schiller and the great 
Goethe lived and lie buried. 

Very sincerely^^ yours, 

W. M. Thackerat. 



xxvn. 

A PARADE IN CANADA. 

On a rising ground above^^ the river, wbicb ran gurgling 
and sparkling tbrougb the green ravine beneatb,^^ the 
motley troops, about tbree or four bundred men, were 
maafshalled — no, not maisballed, but scattered in a far 

1 Of—endownieTiit, wn ungeto&l^n- «erfAiefcenarttget (Sl^araftere, and / 

It^er S3egabung. Translate vmUd think bj Hn \^ ter 9(nftc^t, fcof . 

kÌ7idhf\ìy\\t^\x6ifìltccA. • Inserì bere tbe relative pro- 

* Literary —pursuii», lttetarif(l(>e noun bie, and after gentlemanlike 
Sleigungen uttb ®tubien. tbe words genjefen toAre. 

» Paid, say b«...ge30tlt nmtbe, and ^ Charitahle, bere gutl^er§ig ; gen- 

tum of Interi by 'of tbe literature.' HemaTilike, {ctn. 

* Tum twM by * lay,* and inaert il Very nncerely, bere aufctc^ttgft 
bere tbe pbnuse naiS) metna 9ln|l(J{it i*-46ot>6,berecber^alb;«parHin^, 
aa an equivalent for / IhiiA, Èn- fd(^tmntetnb. 

noblina^ say (Sx^UtibH. i* Beneath, say unter berfelben ; 

^ Altie io.. .and, transl. fonol^t and insert bere tbe auxiliiuy verb 

fiir...att ben. vere (occurring before marshalled), 

« Tum WifAby 'after.* translating it by fìanben. Motley 

7 Insert bere the preposition 5el. fcunt : marshalled, translate in SÌci^ 

> Transl. variety^kindhy^m^t anb ®lieb. 
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more picturesque fashion^ hither and thither : a few log- 
houses and a saw-mill on the river-bank,^ and a little 
wooden church crowning the opposite height, formed the 
chief features^ of the scene. The bonndless forest spread 
ali around us.* 

A few men, well mounted and dressed as lancerà,^ in 
uniforms which were, however, anything but iiniform,* 
flourished backwards on the green sward, to the manifest 
perii of the spectators; themselves^ and their horses 
equally wild, disorderly, spirìted, imdisciplined. But this 
was perfection® compared with the infantry. Here theie 
was no unifonnity attempted of • dress, of ^® appearance, of 
movement : a few had^^ coats, others jackets ; a greater 
number had neither coats nor jackets, but appeared in 
their shirt-sleeves, white or checked,^^ or clean or dirty, in 
edifying variety. Some wore hats, others caps, others their 
own shaggy heads of hair.^^ ' Some had &elocks ; some 
had old swords suspended in belts^* or stnck in their 
waistbands ; but the greater number shouldered sticks or 

umbrellas. Mrs. M told^^ us that on a former parade 

day she had heard the^^ word of command given thus : 
" Gentlemen^^ with tlie umbrellas, take ground to the right ! 

1 Fashion is here synonymous ber SSerfut^ gemad^t ^ur UitifonnitAl 
^th 'manner/ SBetfe; hither and in ber. 

thither = here and there. ^^ Render the preposition qf here 

2 Miver - bank = bank of the and in the following instanoe hj 
rìver ; crowning ^ which adomed. in, to be contracted with therespeo* 

s Chief feaiuresy «^aupt^ùgc. tivedef. art.; appearance, StnSfeJ^n. 

^ Sjoread — us, umgab un6 na(!^ u Translate a few had hj einige 

aden <&rtten l&in. toenige batten . . . an, and a greater 

6 Tum A — lancers by ' some numÒer oj bie metflen. 

men, who were well mounted and i3 Checked, here buntfarHg. 

dressed as lancers' (U^tanen). ^ Shaggy— -hair, fhntj)pipe« «§aar. ' 

^ Anything but uniformy ntc^tS i* Translate «turpenc^ iti òe/2« bj 




and supply 'were' béfore eqtuUly. ^^ Translate tA«b7fo(genbe8,whieh 

Spirited (of horses^, feuertg. term wiU serve at the same time 

^ The above idiomatio phrase, as an equivalent for thtu; and 

hvt —perfection, requires inGerman render word qf command by Oonu 

a free rendering ; say abet boi toax ntanbon)ort. 

no(^ mufleri^aft ju nennen. Compared ^7 Render genUemen here and io 

wit/i, tm Setgteic^ mit. the following instance by bie <6ercen. 

* Bere — qf, §ter tourbe ntc^t etnmal Take ground, fldlcn fi(l^...attf. 
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gentlemen with the walking sticks, take ground to the 
left !" Now they ran after each other,^ elbowed and 
kicked each other, stooped, chattered, and if the coni- 
manding officerà tumed his back /or a moment, very coolly 
sat down on the bank to rest. — Mrs. Jameson, Sketches Ì7i 
Canada, 



XXVIIL 
DANGEEOUS CANNONADES. 

At a proper place we dropped down* upon the snow. 
'dose along the rocks it was scarred* by a furrow six or 
eight feet deep, and abont twelve in width,^ evidently 
the track of avalanches, or of rocks let loose^ from the 
heights. Into this we descended. The bottom of the 
channeF was firm and ronghened by the stones which 
found a lodgment there.® I thought we had bere a suitable 
roadway ® np the couloir ; but 1 had not time to convert 
the thought into a suggestione® before a crash occurred in 
the upper regions. 

I looked aloft, and right over the snow brow,^^ which here 
closed the view, I perceived a large brown boulder in tlie 
air, while a roar^^ of unseen stones showed that the visible 
projectile was merely the first shot of a general cannonade. 
They appeared — pouring straight down^* upon us — the sides 

1 Now—other, iefet tiefen fu ^inter 8 Fonnd—there, fld(> ^ier angefam» 

etnanber ^et ; elbotoed, btftngten. mett Batten. 

* Insert here * to them,' and * Roadway = way ; up the con- 
transL very coo% byl^wf^flgcmùtl^ltc^. Imr, feen aii?eni?af l^inauf. 

» We — down, ue^en xoxx un«... i» Translate <o—«/p'5rerf?onbyfceTt! 
wtìttt. ®et)anfen SBorte ju gebenj occurred, 

* Scarred, burd^fii^nitten. say fi(|> pereti lic§. 

5 The clauses siz — deep, and — ii Sviow broto, <g(^neef amm ; botti- 

tridth qualify the ezpression /vr- der, gcfóbiccf. 
rote, hereìRunfe; iwwidih— broad. 12 Bender roar by ©emetter, and 

* Let loose, fcie fK^...gflò|l hatttn. tum unseen hj *invisible/ Projec- 
' C'Aann«/,here SHinne ; rougìvened, tile, ^rcìertU. 

MHf^cn. w Pouring., .down, J^eratfliìrjenb. 
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of the couloir preventing^ them from squandering their 
force in 2 any other direction. "SchneU!" shouted the 
man behind me, — and there is a ring in the word when 
sharply uttered in the Alps^ that almost lifts a man off 
liis feet.* I sptang forward; but, urged by a stemer ^ 
impulse, the man behind** sprung right on to me. We 
cleared '^ the furrow exactly as the first stone flew by ;® and 
once in safety we could calmly^ admire the wild energy 
with which the rattling boulders sped along. ^® 

Our attention was therefore turned to the rocks at our 
right, and the thought of assai ling^^ them was several times 
mooted and discussed. They at length seduced^^ us, and 
we resolved to abandon the couloir. To reach the rocks, 
however, we had to recross ^^ the avalanche channel, which 
was here very deep. Benen* hewed a gap at the top of 
its lianking wall,^* and, stooping over, scooped steps out of 
the vertical face^^ of indurated snow. He then made a 
deep hole, in which he anchored^^ bis left arm, let himself 
thus partly down, and with bis right pushed^^ the steps to 
the bottom. While this was going on,^^ small stones were 
continually flying down the guUy. 

Benen reached the floor, and I followed. Our com- 
panioH''^^ was stili clinging to the snow wall, when a 

1 See Int. page x^i, U. e. ' CalmLy, mtt ìRu^e. Betain the 

s In, na(!(^...l^in. oorrespondhig foreign form of 

* Turn a7lc^—^^;Js by 'and this energy, and compare page 114, 
word, when sharply uttered in the note 1. 

Alps, has a ring' (.^lang). ^^ Sped aloiig, baj^infiogen. 

* A Imost—feet, ber cincn gtctdfjfam ^^ Of assailingy say gu et! Itmmrn. 
»om ©ofccn ^cM. 12 To seduce, nere anto(fen. 

^ Tum sterner by ' stronger,' and ^^ We — recross, muf ten hiir txntta 

use 3mpulé for impulse, placing the bie Saicinenrinne jurild!t>af?iren. 

verb sprang after this term. 1* Flanking wafl, ©eitentoanb. 

® Supply here the pronoun nie, i' Scooped — face, gtub er @tufen 

and render right on to me by gerabe in bie verticale OUx^à^t. 

auf mia) ju. ^ Anekored, say fleminte. 

'^ Tranalate cleared by famen V Pushed=m&de ; to thethxi ìiam. 

3lù(fUc^ ani» 18 Was going on, «or ^i^ gliigj 

^ ToJlyby,^60tUifi\eqin, in safety, gully, Siìntit 

aebotgen. ^^ Companion, here ®efA^c. 

* This was the guide who accompanied the author on his ascent of Mont 
Rosa — from the description of which the above has been eztracted — aad also on 
his other mountaìneering expedìtions in Switzerland. 
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horrible clatter was beard overhead.^ It was another 
stone aTalanche, which there was^ hardly a hope of escap- 
ing. Happily a rock was bere firmly stuck^ in tbe bed 
of tbe gidly, and I cbanced to be* beside it wben tbe first 
buge missile appeared. Tbìs was tbe delinquent wbicb 
bad set tbe others loose.* I was directly in tbe line of 
fire:® but, ducking bebind tbe boulder, I let tbe projec- 
tile^ sboot over my bead. Bebind it carne a sboal of 
smaller fry,^ eacb of tbem, bowever, quite competente to 
crack a buman life. Benen sbouted " Quick ! " and never 
before bad I^^ seen bis axe so promptly wielded. * * * 

Mere scratcbes in tbe ice, bowever, were ali tbe axe 
conld accomplisb ;^^ and on these we steadied ourselves^* 
witb tbe energy of desperate men.^^ Benen was first,^*and 
I foUowed bim, wbile tbe stones flew tbick^^ beside and 
between us. Once an ugly^^ lump made rigbt at me : I 
migbt perbaps bave dodged^^ it, but Benen saw ifc coming, 
tumed, caugbt^® it on tbe bandle of bis axe as a cricketer^^ 
catcbes a ball, and tbus deflected it from me. Tbe labour 
of bis axe was bere for a time^^ divided between tbe 
projectiles and tbe ice, wbile at every pause in tbe volley ^^ 
" be cut 22 a g^ep and sprang forward." Had tbe perii been 

1 Overhead, ùBer uitó. ^o promptly wielded, mit fold{>et 

* Tum there was by ' we had/ ©cfc^tDtnbigfcit l^anbl^aben. 

and a by ',»ny.* " To accomplishf §u @tanbe fcrin* 

8 Tura a — stuch by ' stood a rock gcn. 

bere firmly.' ^* We steadied ourselves, fafiten 

* Chanced io bey toax jufatttg. toir fcflen §uf . 

Tiirn missile by 'stone.' i* Translate of desperate men by 

^ Set...loose, bere loSgelòfl. ber SSenmeiflung, i.e. of despair. 
« Directly— ^re, kem Seuer btrect i* }Vasf,rst, say ging x>oxan. 

(mSgefe^t. i" Thick, bere in bi(|tcn aJJaffcn. 

7 Render bere projectile by 8a* ** Translate Moiybygefdl^rltc^.i.é. 
bung, and «Aoo< by l^tnfitegen. dangerous; mode — me, fam...gcrate 

8 A —jTy, etne QJienge ttciRcrn Rqì* auf vcìx^ gu. 

li&erg. Render eajch by ein iebcr, 17 Dodged, bere au«tì)ett|ien, which 

placing this expresaìon after how- rerb eoverns tbe dativa 

eotr. Of them, »on benen. ^^ Render to ccUch by auffangen, 

9 Qinte competSTU, ttóttig tm @tanbe and on by mit. 

ìiMt. Tura to crack by * to annibi- i^ Cric%eter,(indttfp\tltt] iode/leet, 

late,' and form for hum^n life a aBlenfen. 
compound expresaion of men and ^o ^©r a tim£, eine Beitlang. 
l>fe oy simple juxtaposition. » Volley, say gabnngen, 

iO Supply bere tbe pronoun Mm. ** To evi, bere einj^aucn. 
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less, it would have been amusing^ to see our contortionsi 
as we fenced with^ our swarming foes. A final ^ jump 
landed us on an embankment out* of the direct line of 
fire which raked^ the gully; and we thus escaped a danger 
new® in this form and extremely exciting to us ali. — 
John Tyndall, Mountcùneerivg in 1861. 



XXIX. 

A PEISON SCENR* 

(A Souterrain^ in the Fortress. Prisoners seated^ at a table. Other 
prìsoners comìng in and going off ^ at the side. The scene dìmly 
lìghted.) 

Channel. Firebraoe, Pallmall, and Beaver on,^^ 

l^All the prisoners are singing, and Pallmall playing his 
flute, to drown^^ the noise toùhoutf which at intervals ù 
heard throtigh the chorus,] 

** Rule, Britannia ; Brìtannia, mie the waves ! 
For Britons never, never shall be slaves." 

Hetd. [Looking in from}^ «tc/c] Another stave — an* 
other, and the stara 'v^ill twinkle on^^ us. [DisappearsJ] 

1 Amusing, ttQò^li^ or amùfant. * Supply mtt before new. 

2 Fenced withy8a,juraQtQm,..ì>n' ^ Theabove expression, derived 
tl^eittgten ; swarming , toimmetnben. from the Latin gubterran^tiSj may 

' Tum Jinal by 'last/ and also be retained in Glerman. 
landed us on hy * brought us to ;' 8 Tum bere seated by ' sit* 
emòankment, @c]^ò^ung. * Corning— off, ge^en ein unt au6. 

* OiU, bere aupct^alb. The mili- ^^ On, say auf ber ©ù^ne. 
tary expression for line ofjire is ii To drovm (a noise), bftm^jfen; 

^AuSUnif. mihovLtf fion au^en 

^ Jtafced may bere be freely ^^ t^se the d^nite article. 
translated by btì^tx\^tt. ^' Tvnnkle on = shine on. 

- - - — ■ 

* For the understanding of the above extract — given with a few omissions 
— it wìU Buifice to mentìon that it forma the last scene of the drama **The 
Piisoner of War," in which some Engliahmen are represented as ha^nng been 
nuide prisoners during the French wars, and trying to etl'ect an escape before 
tbeir impendìng transportation to a phice of dose conflnenient 
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Chan. Keep upi Brìtannia, my hearts, thoiigh our throats 
crack ! [Ali »n^.] 

" Rule, BritRnnia ; Britannia, role the waves I 
For Brìtons never, never shall be slaves." 

Hetd. The work's done, our cage is open ! 

First Prisoner. WeVe had a rare speli of it,^ but 'tis 
done at last. 

Hetd. Luckily the night is as dark as pitch.^ When 
we hare swnm the moat 

Pallm. What ! must we swim 1 

Hetd. Aj, or sink. 

Pallm. Oh, Tm enough* ofa philosopher to know the 
alternative.'^ 

Chan. Well,^ lads, what^ we have groaned, have toiled 
for, is accomplished. Moments are precious. Are ali 
prepared ì 

All. \Except Firehrace and Beaver,] AH ! Ali ! 

FiREB. May Freedom shine upon® your paths, and light 
ye scathless to her home, her old abiding-place, her tempie, 
and her rock — England ! Farewell ! 

All. HowI 

FiREB. I do not qnit the fortress. 

First Prisoner. Wherefore, sir 1 

FiREB. It matters not.^ I am master of my will, 
accountant^® solely to myself. 

Chan. Not so, sir. This is no private venture.^^ There 
is no man here — or should be none — who is not inalienably 
8wom^2 to dare the common perii of this night. 

FiREB. Swom? 

1 To keep up, auftt^t crl^aften. ìoonaà), and supply fcaé ìoofùx beforo 
Hearts may here be tumed by toiled. Tum moments are by ' the 
' fiiends.' tìme is.' 

2 We've — itf Bay *@ njat etn ^i^ìott * Shtjie upon, etl^ellen ; light v«, 
@tù(f SltBett. say Qud) geletten ; scathless = saie. 

' As dark as pitch sspìtch-hÌBick, * It TuaMers not, einettet. Tum 

To swirn, hero bntAfc^ttjimmen. master — mll by 'my own master.* 

4 Enough is to oe plaoed after ^^ Accountani, oetantlvottlidj^. 

philosopher, ii Privale venture, %xxoatwxitt» 

B B«tain the some expression. nel^tntn. 

« Well, here nun. i' Is-'-swom, .ber nt^t utnerBtù(|^« 

^ TraDslate what . . ./or by lai Ix^ gefc^tooren ^dtte. 
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Chan. Sir, when men join for Freedom, the cause itself 
does consecrate the act 

FoREST. Lieutenant Firebrace, I am no talker:^ but 
this much ril fiay. To skulk in an enemy's gaol, when 
the enemy might be fonght^ upon the sea, is hardly the 
act 3 of a trae sailor; and, if you will, TU add,* of an 
honest man. 

FiRBB. Fear not, sir : you shall bave another time for 
these opinions.^ 

Chan. Lieutenant Firebrace, will you join us? Or, 
failing,^ with some grace of honour, render back your 
commission'^ to the king ì 

FiREB. My life wrung out by torture first!® [A side , 
To be thus stung, humiliated !] On, gentlemen, TU lead 
you! 

Chan. No, sir : as senior® officer that post is mine. 
Even as runaways we'U keep up some discipline. 

Bea VER. Captain Channel, as a civilian,^® I am excused 
this trial 

FiREB. [To Channely pointing to Beaver,'] If he remain, 
I stir not.^^ 

Chan. None are excused ^^ — none. It is a common 
cause, and ali must bear their part in it.^* 

FiREB. [A side to Heyday^ pointing to Beaver,] Tom, 
let him not slip.^* 

Heyd. [Aside to Firebrace,] Be sure on't.^^ 

Chan. And now, gentlemen, a sudden^^ farewell with alL 

1 TaUer, ®c^»iM>et; btU much, be repeated before Attmi/t ated ; o» 

nur fo «tei. (as an exclamation), vCttDftrtó. 

« TurnfAe— /ott^A«by 'onecan ^ Senior = oldest; runaway, 

fight {htt&ntìpftn) the enemy.* gftùc^tling, 

« ls—<ict, Bay ijl fauin...toùtbtg. " Civilisti, CwUifl} Iom excused, 

4 ril add, fuq* v^ l^tnjtt. Wettt ttiit...eriaffett. 

« Bave — opinions, transl. nodj^ ii / stir not, tocùJ^e \àf rààft wm 

®etegcnl^eit ìfaUn bicfe 9)2etnungen ju 9itdt. 

dupem. ^ None are excused, vctemanb 

6 Failing, bere toibttgen Sottrt ; torf ft^ au«f<^lief en. 

with — honour, tnit etnignn C^l^ge- ^ AU—it, Scket vccné^ S^cit bcntOR 

fùM. tieBmen. 

^ CommMsi&n (of an o£Eìoer), " Slip, bere entf(^tiU)fen. 

SPatent. i<^ Be twre on't, »etla§ Ht^ tarouf. 

8 My — first, tìjn ttuf ber Sfotter i* Tum sudden by 'short/ and 

fierBen ; stung, verle^t. Thiu «houki wUh idi by the dative of ali. 
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FiBEB. Captain Clianiiel, — 

Chan. Well, sir 1 

FiREB. Will you part my enemy 1* 

Chan. [Goinff.^] The time is urgent, air. 

FiBBR Oh thìnk it so 1^ Heaven knows, we ne'er may 
meet again. Part not in^ anger wìth me ! I have been 
raaÌL^ and thankless, but say farewell, Basi] ! Let the 
orphan you nonrished and protected once more bear your 
friendly voice, once more grasp^ your friendly band. Say 
&rewell, Basii ! — one farewell. 

Chan. Farewell, Firebrace, farewell ! On ! [Ali the 
prùoners are hurrying off^ when a party '^ of soldiers, com- 
manded hy officer^ appear at the apposite door vdth presented 
arms.] 

Opficer. Hold ! 

Prisonebs. Betrayed? 

Offiuer. You mistake® the route. This way^ lies the 
roadto Bitche. 

Chan. [Adde."] Treason ! treaspn ! 

Offioer. You have worked well,^® gentlemen, but have 
lost your pains. Fall in,^^ and at the word, — march ! 

Unter Chenille. 

Chbn. Captain Channel, ere you quit Verdun, the 
govemor would grant^^ a lady's prayer. 

. JEnter Clarina and Polly Pallmall. 

Clar. Father ! [Throwing herself in his arms.] Leave 
me not unblest !^* 

1 My enemy, Bay aW 8«inb won mit. supply ' a ' before qfficer. Wùh — 

3 Ooinff, tilt 9llgc^en ; ù urgent, arms, mit «orgel^aUenem (Setoell^r. 
brdngt. ^ To mùtake, here |t<^ irreit; the 

^ Thini it so, Uttnìtn @te baS. route » in the way. 
Tum we — dffcin by ' whether we » This way, in biefct Sitc^tung. 
shall see each other again.' io Tr«/^,8aytù(!^tig; have — pains, 

* Supply the definite article, and ^t ^lùfft Mar oetgebent. 
render with me by con mir. u Tofall in, jl^ formiteit; ai tht 

«^ Rash, unbefonnen; thankless e= w<yrd, here auf« Sommanbo. 
ongratefùL ^^ Wovld grani, tt)itt...etfùl[en. 

« Translate grasp by btùftcn. i* Unblest = without thy bless* 

v Tumhere^art^by 'troop/and ing 
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Chan. Farewell ! thou hast^ my biessing. 

Chen. Stay,2 Captain ; a letter from the governor. 

Chan. [Reads.] "To Captain Channel. Sir, — thoagh 
/ am mode the gaoler of brave men, I can yet admire their 
courage. As a soldier I am glad that the scoaudrel who 
has betraycd ye does not disgrace* the uniform of bis 
king. It would, however, bave been my duty to consign 
you and your comrades to the fortress of Bitohe. I am 
happy to be the medium of a better fortune. Enclosed 
is an order for the exchange of yourself and others therein 
named,* received this moming from the minister. — Vailiatat, 
governor of the fortress of Verdun." Here's something 
more :^ — " As for the traitor Beaver, bis destination 



is"- 



Chen. [Passing Beaver over^ to the soldiers,] Bitche. 
* Parole d'honneur/ Bitohe. [Beaver is immediately niarched 

Pallm. Is® my name there? [Taking paper,] It is! 
Then I bave friends in Jjondon stilL^ 

PoLLY. Exchanged ! Oh, if I get safe^^ to England, and 
can only recollect my foreign feelings,^^ won't I write^^ ^ 
hook ! And now we're ali to go^^ to England. — ^Douglas 
Jerrold, The Frisoner of War. 

1 Tum thou hast . by * I give 7 Marched off, fottgefùl^rt. 

thee.' 8 /j -s stands.. Use the definite 

^ Stay, liere ^ait. article with paper, and tum it is 

^ • To disgrace bere fcifjftnfcen; to by ' there it stands.' 

consign ju fdjaffen ; medium, say » Translate Then . . . stili by alfo 

!8erfùnttget. Render here fortune ...^o^ lUK^, placing this expression 

by ©cfc^irf. before/ne«cb. 

* For — named, §ur 2lu8we(^felung ^ Tum»a/elyjr 'happy.' 

S^rcr fetfcjl unb fonfiiger ©efangenen ^^ TranaÌBie fireign feelings by 

tic l^ier angegeben finb. @tnbrù(ie in tee ^embe. 

5 Bere's — more, ffitt jlel^t noc^ 12 Won*t I lorite, say bann fc^rcib' 

ttìDa9: destination, ^ejlimmungdort. xdfy \ìà)n{xify. 

8 PassÌ7ig.,.ov€r, ùtergefcenfc. i' Wre— ^o>'ge^m )9Ìt *4tte. 
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XXX. 

A WOED EOE THE GE-EMANS. 

We venture^ to suggeat that this phrase * is quite inBuf- 
ficient to express the 'differentia'^ of the German people. 
In the first place, only a small proportion of them are 
metaphysiciaiis ; quite as many are baiers, making^ excel- 
lent bread — not mferior, perhaps, to the British in any 
quality except heaviness. Secondly, the most eminent 0} 
German metaphysicians, Kant, is cloudy^ in no other sense 
than that in which a mathematician is cloudy to one 
ignorant of mathematics. What book^ more nebulous 
than *Euclid' to a reader acquainted neither with the 
subject-matter nor with the terminology ? What more 
Laputan^ and unpractical than algebraic formulse to one 
who has never studied algebra? Kant was a rigorous 
thinker, who, like ali other rigorous thinkers, felt the need 
of terms undefaced by long currency, free from confusing 
associations. The recipe for understanding Kant is first 
to get brains^ capable of follo wing his argument, and next 
to master his terminology. Observing^ this recipe, the 
"Critique of Pure Eeason"^ is not indeed easy reading, 
but it is not in the least cloudy. It is not fit for the club^® 

1 Supply the proiL 'it;* io w^ 7 £q g^i hraira^ say '\\A) cincn 
gest , bere ant eutcn ; phnue, SlebenJart iJo^jf an \[x\à)a^tn, and supply * which 

2 The correaponding scientifìc is' beforo capaòle. Argument is 
German ezpressìon is ^tttmait, here to be rendered by 9tatfontie' 

' Tum making by ' who bake.' ment, and next by fcann. 

• Cloudy, used figuratively, un* ® Observing = if we observe. 
!tar; to, bére fùr. ^ The German title of the above 

» Supply the verb ' is.' work is : fittiti! fcer reinen iBer* 

• W/iat more Lapvian, toaS xft nunft." Not indeed, fccUicf> !etnc; 
mtìft Ia))utanif(^. The expression readdm, here Sectùre. 

Lapvian is taken from Swift's ^^ The word club is also used in 
''Gulliver^sTrayelS;" and is used to German: here it forms with talU 
denote strange, visionary theories. a compound expression. 

• The phrase alluded to Is * the cloudy metaphysiciaD/ not uufrcqueiitly us<;a 
with referenc2 to the ' typicol Gtermau.' 
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history, or naturai science,^ are filled irith references to 
German authors. Without them hìstorìcal criticism would 
bave been simply nowhere : take away^ the Germans, with 
their patience, theìr thorougliness, theìr need for a doctrìne 
which refers ali transient and material manifestations to 
subtler and more permanent canses, and ali that we most 
Talue in our appreciation of early history would haye been 
-wanting to us. 

In fact, if any one in the present day can be called 
cultivated who dispenses with* a knowledge of German, it 
is bécause the two* other greatest literatures of the world 
are now impregnated^ with the results of German labour 
and German genius. Let those who know this bave the 
piety^ to acknowledge it. Let those who do not know it 
abstein from portraying the typical German until they 
bave made bis acquaintance. We bave no objection to 
caricatures ; each nation should be content to lend itself '^ to 
the humour of the world in this passive way. But a cari- 
cature, to be good, must come from ® dose observation. — 
Fnyra the Pall-Mall Gazbttb (March 7, 1865). 

1 Naiural science, SRatutnnffen* * Render bere impregrutted by 

fd;aft ; references to, bere J&injoei* burcf^brungen, and mUh by »on. 
fungen auf. * Piety, bere $iet4t. 

* To take atcay, hero aBfha* ^ JShould—ùseìft [oUte fùj^ roitttg... 
I^iren. j^ergebcn. 

* Dispenses mth, entBel^rt. ^ Translate come from by ava 

* Tura bere ««PO by * both.* einet...l^croorge^!n. 



PART IV. 



l. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

He was then at Hammersmith, occupying^ a very plaìn 
and shabby little house in a contìguoos' range of others 
like it, with no prospect but that of an ugly village Street, 
and certainly nothing to gratify bis craving for a tastef al 
environment, inside or out. A slattemly maid-servant 
opened the door for us, and he himself stood in the entry — 
a beautiful, venerable old man, buttoned to the chin in a 
black dress-coat, tali and slender, with a countenance 
quietly aliye ali over, and the gentlest and most naturally 
courteous manner.* * * 

I bave said that he was a beautiful old man. In truth 
I never saw a finer countenance, either as to the mould of 
features or the expression, nor any that showed the play 
of feeling so perfectly, without the slightest theatrìc^ 
emphasis.^ It was like a child's face in this respect. At 
my first glimpse of him, when he met us in the entry, I 
discemed that he was old, bis long hair being white and 
bis wrinkles many ; it was an aged yisage, in short, such 
as I had not at ali expected to see, in spite of dates, 
because his books talk to the reader with the vivacity of 
youth. But when he began to speak, and as he grew 
more eamest in conversation, I ceased to be sensible of 

^ Render oecumfing by toc er...Bc* and craving by Sefcfirfhif. 
ìDoìfntt; like it DJ cBen fott^et ^dufer * Empkasis, ©mìJ^afe. 

N 2 
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bis age : sometimes, indeed, ita dusky shadow darkened 
through the gleam^ which his sprightly thoughts diffused 
about bis face, but then another flash of youth carne out 
of his ejes, and made an illumination again. I never 
wìtnessed such a wonderfully illusive transformation, 
before or since ; and to this day, tmsting only to my 
recollection, I should find it difficult to decide which was 
his genuine and stable predicament, youth or age. — 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Our Old Home, 



II. 
BYEON TO GOETHE * 

IlLUBTRIOUS^ SiR, Leghòni, July 24, 1823. 

I cannot thank you as yoa ought to be thanked^ for 
the linee which my young friend, Mr. Stirling, aent me of 
yours ; and it womd but ili become me to pretend to 

1 IkBrkeMA--pl0aM, «etbnnleltc... » Tnuifllate a9—4hanied by tote 
ben &ófmmtx. a flc^ jiemt, and tam of yown by 

9 lUìutrUnu, say ^od^verel^ttcT. ' finom you.' 

* I snlijoiii tìie veises ftlhided to in the fonorwing letter, thinkin(g fhey cannol 
ftil to be of gres! interett to the student of Ganoun. 

Vn (erb Syren. 

1^28. 

Cm frfmiblitft SBorf f omnit tinti tiaé^ brm onbcrn 
93on etibrn tftx nnb bringt uni frobe Grunbcn; 
•4 ruft ntt* ouf, |unt ebrlflfn in wanbrrn, 
9lid)r 10 b«r Qòti^, be(^ tfl b«r 9«^ 0cbHnb«n. 

roi« foV id^ brm, ben ii^'fe Uint UffitiM, 
9?nn «ti90< Xronli(^< in txt 9ernc fagcn 7 
SDni ber fTc^ frfbft fni 3nnrr'f)(n bcflreitcr, 
€tarf ang(»o(f nr ba< tirf^c SBr^ |n tragcn. 

9Bobl fri S^m bo<^ mrnn re fl(^ fcfbff cmpftnbrt! 
«r magc fdbft fT4 4o(^ brgdlift |n ncnncn, 
SScnn IRufcnfroft bit ef<f)iiirr]fn iìbmvtnbrt; 
Unb mie t<^ %^n crfannr mSg' Cr pc^ r«nncK. 
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exchange verses* with him who for^ fifty years has been 
the undisputed sovereign of European literature. You 
must thcrefore accept my most sincere acknowledgments 
in prose — and in hasty prose too ; for I am^ at present 
on my voyage to Greece once more, and surrounded by 
huiry and bustle^^which. hardly allow a moment even to 
gratitude and admiration to express themselves. 

I sailed from Genoa some dàys ago, was driven back by 
a gale of wind, and bave since sailed again and arrived 
bere, Legborn, tbis morning, to receive on board some 
Greek peissengers for tbeir struggling country. 

Here also I found your lines and Mr. Stirling's letter ; 
and I could not bave bad a more favourable omen, a more 
agreeable surprise, tban a word of Goetbe, written by bis 
own band. 

I am retuming to Greece, to see if I can be of any little 
use^ tbere. If ever I come back, I will pay a visit to 
Weimar, to offer tbe sincere bomage of one of tbe many 
millions of your admirers. I bave tbe bonour to be, ever 
and most, 

Your obliged,* 

KoEL Btbqn. 

1 See page 59, note 2. ' O/'-^iue, «on einigcin 9lu6en. 

' Insert nere once more, and tum ^ O52i^e(2(mconoludìngaletter), 
surrouTided by by ' in the midst of/ dtgeBener. 

* Goethe added afterwaxds, to the vorses given on the pieceding page, tho 
followìng remaxk : 

£trfcr nurrmiirbigc 'Sftann ì^attt mandfti &r«ttnMi(^( ft^riftlic^ nno inilnMic^ 6nr<^ fRtu 
Unit brgru6(n& nad) 2l*riniar grlangrn lajfrn, mtlà)ti i^ Miii^ jtnc @irop(>(n |u tmltttm 
fùr ^fli^i ^ùtr. &it ttoftn i^a nod^ gliitflic^rr IBfife in Sivorno, cbm ali tv fur &neii)tn» 
lanD fE<^ cinjtif^tffen tm fdtQviff mar, unb veranlafiten i|)n noc^ )u tintt fi^riftlic^cn Snoic* 
bfrung voui 24 Buli 1823» tic uiir tuif(^o(bar blcibt, ctc 
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m. 

THE FLOOD.i 

At that moment Maggie felt a starUing sensation of 
sudden cold about her knees and feet : it was water flow- 
ing under her. She started up : the stream was flowìng 
under the door that led ìnto ^e passage. She was not 
bewìldered for an ìnstant — she knew it was the flood 1* * * 

There was a step down into the room at the door lead- 
ing to the staircase : she saw that the water was aireadj 
on a level with the step. While she was looking, some- 
thing came with a tremendous crash against the window, 
and sent the leaded panes and the old wooden framework 
inwards in shivers, the water pouring in after it. 

" It is the boat 1 " cried Maggie. 

And without a moment's shudder of fear she plunged 
through the water, which was rising fast to her knees, and 
by the glimmering light of the candle she had lefk on the 
stairs i^e mounted on to the window-sill, and crept into 
the boat, which was left with the prow lodgìng and pro- 
trading through the window. 

In the first moment Maggie felt nothing, thought of 
nothing, but that she had suddenly passed awaj &om that 
life which she had been dreading ; it was the transition 
of ^ death without ita agony : and she was alone in the 
darkness with God. 

The whole thing ^ had been so rapid, so dreamlike, that 
the threads of ordinary association were broken ; she sank 
down on the seat, clutching the oar mechanically, and for 
a long while had no distinct conception of her position. 
The first thing that waked her to fuller consciousness was 
the cessation of the rain, and a perception that the dark- 
ness was divided by the faintest light, which parted the 

1 Flood = inundation. » Tum thing hy 'evont,' and 

» Use here gu with the requisito tranalate atsociatiott by 3bcciiMrtot« 
definite artide. kung. Broke% « tom. 
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overhanging gloom from the immeasurable watery leveP 
below. She was driven out upon the flood — that awful 
visitation of God which her father used to talk of — which 
had made^ the nightmare of her childish dreams. And 
with that thought there rushed in^ the vision of the old 
home, and Tom, and her mother ; they had ali listened 
together. 

** O God, where am 1 1 Which is the way home 1 " she 
cried out, in the dim loneliness.* * * 

She seized an oar and began to paddle^ the boat forward 
with the energy of wakening hope : the dawning seemed 
to advance more swiftly now she was in action ; and she 
could soon see the poor dumb beasts crowding piteously 
on a mound where they had taken refuge. Onward she 
paddled and rowed by turns in the growing twilight ; her 
wet clothes clung round her, and her streaming hair was 
dashed about by the wind, but she was haidly conscious 
of any bodily sensation — except a sensation of strength, 
inspired by mighty emotiou. Along with^ the senso of 
danger andpossible resene for those long-remembered beings 
at the old home ikere was an undefined senso of reconcile- 
ment with her brother : what quarrel, what harshness, 
what unbelief in each other, can subsist in the presence of 
a great calamity, when ali the artiiìcial vesture^ of our life 
ìs gone, and we are ali one with each other in primitive 
mortai needs ?^ Vaguely Maggie felt this — in the stroug 
resurgent love towards her brother that swept away ali 
the later impressions of hard, cruel ofifence and misunder- 
standing, and left only the deep, underlying, unshakable 
memories of early union. * * * 

She must get her boat into the current of the Floss,^ 
else she would never he able to pass the Eipple,^ and 
approach the house. This was the thought that occurred 

1 WiOery levd, fB^af{txflàifyt. and othen brìefly by the allied 

s Mode ss formed. )>abbrln. 

» Ruèhed in, say btftflrmte ftc • Along vrìih, say ^xrBunben mit. 

^ The verb to póddU has, in the ^ Vesture, <^ùUe. 
above signìfication, no ezaot equi- ^ Needs, bere fflot^. 
valent in German. Some render ^ FlosSf S)ei(^bamm. 
it by mit Ut (Pagale (paddle) ruteni, ' Betain the samo expreasion. 
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io her, as she ìmagìned with more and more vividness the 
state of things round the old home. £ut then she mìght 
be carried very far down, and be unable to guide her boat 
out of the current again. For the first time distìnct ìdeau 
of d anger began to press upon her ; but there was no 
choice of courses, no room for hesitation, and she floated 
into the current. Swiftly she went now, ^'ithout effort ; 
more and more clearly in the lessening distance and 
the growing light she began to discern the objects that 
she knew must be the well-known trees and roofs ; nay, 
she was not far off a rusbing muddy current, that must 
be the strangely altered Ripple.* * * 

With panting Joy that she was there at last — Joy that 
overcame^ ali distress — Maggie neared the front of the 
house. At first she heard no sound : she saw no object 
moving. Her boat was on a level with the up-stairs 
Windows. She called out in a loud piercing voice : 

" Tom, where are you ] Mother, where are you 1 Here 
is Maggie ! " 

Soon, from the window of the attic, in the centrai gable, 
she heard Tom's voice : 

" Who ìsìtì Ha ve you brought a boat 1 " 

" It is I, Tom — ^Maggie ! Where is mother ì " 

" She Ì8 not here ; she went to Grarum the day before 
yesterday. Vìi come down to the lower window. Alone, 
Maggie]'* said Tom, in a voice of deep astonishment, 
as he opened the middle window, on a level with the 
boat. 

" Yes, Tom. God has taken care of me, to bring me to 
you. Get in qnickly. Is there no one else ? ** 

" No," said Tom, stepping into the boat. " Give me 
the oars, Maggie." * * * 

They sat mutely gazing at each other : Maggie with eyes 
of intense life^ looking out from a weary, beaten face ; 
Tom pale, with a certain awe and humiliation. Thought 
was busy, though the lips were silent; and though he 
could ask no question, he guessed a story of miraculous 

1 Transl. overcame by «erfc^euc^te, ' Of intense li/e, gejletgerter 9e6eni« 
and tiirn up-stairs by * upper.' ftaft ; beaten, bere abaemattf*. 
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divinely-protected ^ effort. But at last a mist gathered over^ 
the blue-grey eyes, and the lips found a word they could 
utter — the old childish " Magsie ! " 

Maggie could make no answer but a long deep sob, of 
that mysterious, wondrous happiness, that is one with 
pain. 

Tom rowed with untired vigour, and with a different 
speed from poor Maggie's. The boat was soon in the 
current of the river again, and soon they would he at 
Tofton. 

Nothing else was said ; a new danger was being carried 
towards them by the river. Some wooden machinery had 
just given way on one of the wharves, and huge fragments 
were being floated along. The sun was rising now, and 
the Wide area of the watery desolation^ was spread out 
in dreadfiil cleamess round them; in dreadful cleamess 
floated onwards the hurrying, threatening masses. A 
large company, in a boat that was working its way* along 
under the Tofton houses, observed their danger, and 
shouted, " Get* out of the current I " 

But that could not be done at once, and Tom, looking 
before him, saw death rushing on them. 

Huge fragments, clinging together in fatai fellowship, 
made one wide mass across the stream. 

'* It is coming, Maggie ! " Tom said, in a deep hoarse 
Toice, loosing the oars, and clasping her. 

The next instant the boat was no longer seen upon the 
water, and the huge mass was hurrying on in hideous 
triumph. 

But soon the keel of the boat re-appeared — a black speck 
on the golden water. 

The boat re-appeared, but brother and sister had gone 
down in an embrace never to be parted ; living through 
again in one supreme moment the days when they had 
clasped their little hands in love, and roamed the daisied 
fields together. — George Eliot, The Mill on the Floss. 

1 Divinely-protected, wm ^mme( ' Watery desolation, SDaffertoùtlr. 
befd^ù^tct. * Was— way, fic^ burC^arbettcte. 

« A — over, say ttjunen...t%ertIott. * Tum Oet hy 'quick.' 
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IV. 

INDUSTEY or MUSICLO'S. 

HandeP was an indefatigable and Constant worker ; he 
was never cast down by defeat^ but bis energy seemed to 
ìncrease the more tbat adversity struck bim. Wben a 
prey to bis mortifìcations as an insolvent debtor,^ be did 
not give way for a moment, but in one year produced 
bis " Saul," " Israel," tbe music for Diyden's « Ode," bis 
" Twelve Grand Concertos," and tbe opera of " Jupiter in 
Argos," among^ tbe finest of bis works. As bis biograpber 
said of bim, " He braved everytbing, and by bis unaided 
self accomplisbed tbe work of twelve men." 

Haydn, speaking of bis art» said : ^' It consists in taking 
up a subject and pursuing it." " Work," said Mozart, **Ì8 
my cbief pleasure." Beetboven's favourite maxim was: 
^' Tbe barriers are not erected wbicb can say to aspiring 
talents and industry, ' Tbus far and no fartber.' " Jobn 
Sebastian Bacb said of bimself : " I was industrious. Wbo- 
ever is equally sedulous, will be equally successful." But 
tbere is no doubt tbat Bacb was bom witb a passion for 
music, wbicb formed tbe mainspring of bis industry, and 
was the true secret of bis success. Wben a mere youtb, 
bis elder brotber, wisbing to tum bis abilities in anotber 
direction, destroyed a collection of studies wbicb tbeyoung 
Sebastian, being denied candles,^ bad copied by moonligbt» 
proving tbe strong naturai bent of tbe boy's genius. Of 
Meyerbeer Bayle tbus wrote from Milan in 1820 : ''He 
is a man of some talenta but no genius ; be lives solitary, 
working fifteen bours a day at music." Years passed, and 
Meyerbeer^s bard work fully brougbt out^ bis genius, aa 




8 As—iiebtor, ali 3nfotoent. » To bi-ing out, bere cntfaUeiu 
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dìsplayed in bis "Eoberto," " Huguenots," "Propliète," 
and other works, confessedly among the greatest operas 
which bave been produced in modem times. Altbougb 
musical composition is not an art in wbicb Englishmen 
bave as yet greatly distinguisbed tbemselves, tbeir energies 
baving for tbe most part taken otber and more practical 
directions, we are not witbont native illnstrations^ of tbe 
power of perseverance in tbis special pursuit. Arne was 
an upbolsterer's son, intended^ by bis fatber for tbe legai 
profession ; but bis love of ^ music was so great, tbat be 
could not be witbbeld from pursuing it Wbile engaged 
in an attomey's ofl&ce, bis means were very limited ; but, 
to gratify bis tastes, be was accustomed to borrow a livery 
and go into tbe gallery of tbe Opera, tben appropriated to 
domestics. Unknown to* bis fatber, be made great pro- 
gress witb tbe violin, and tbe first knowledge bis fatber bad 
of tbe circumstance was, wben accidentally calling at tbe 
bouse of a neigbbouring gentleman, be found bis son 
pkyirg the leading instrument» with a party of musicians. 
Tbis incident decided tbe fate of Arne. His fatber ofFered 
no furtber opposition to bis wisbes, and tbe world tbereby 
lost a lawyer, but gained a musician of mucb taste and 
delicacy of feeling, wbo added many valuable works to our 
stores of Englisb music. — Samuel Smiles, Sélf-Help. 

1 Traxislate TwHve illustraUons ^ Translate unknown to by ol^ne 

by aBeifìpiele ma ber -èeimat^. aBtjfen, which is to be followed by 

> Tarn inUnded by 'destined ;' the genitive case. 

legai professionf ^toofatenfianb. '^ Tum leading inttrument by 

s See page 62, note 12. ' first ylolin.' 
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V. 

COURAGE. 

Gourage ìs one of the commonest woids in tlie lan- 
guage. The quality which it denotes ìs the object of moie 
general admìiatioii and ambition than any other. It is a 
virtue which is at once common and honouiable in the 
high est degree, and it produces resulta so broad^ and 
striking, that eveiy one considero himself, and in some 
points of view has a right to consider himself, entitled to 
form an opinion as to its existence and extent. It seems as 
if , it were from personal experience that the distinction is 
continuaUy drawn between moral and physical courage, to 
the advantage^ of the former. The distinction is interest- 
ing, not only in relation to the subject to which it refors^ 
bat also because it affords a curious and almost a solitary ' 
specimen of the kind of contributions which mere casual 
observation can make to the examination of mental quali- 
ties. The distinction is usually drawn in some such terms 
as these, Fhysical courage is readiness to expose oneself 
to the chance of physical pain or death, and arises princi- 
pally from the nature of the bodily constitution. Moral 
courage is readiness to expose oneself tosuffenng or incon- 
Yenience which does not affect the body. It arises £ix>m 
the fìrmness of moral principle, and is independent of the 
physical constitution. The courage of the soldier in battle 
is usually taken as the iUustration of the one ; the courage 
of a religiouB man, who incurs ridicule by the profession of 
his belief, is the standing example of the other. * ♦ * 

The distinction between moral and physical courage is, 
in fact, a distinction^ without a difference. It does not 

1 Broadj bere umfaffenb. distinelion and difference maj be 

> Render bere to the advanUtge rendered respectively hj llittetfc^ 

hj ju ©unfien. lun^ and Untetf(|>ieb. FurUier od 

s Solitary, alIcinOe^enk. distinction is to be translated bj 

^ Tbe s^onymous ezpressions Unterf(|^t(b. 
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describe two separate qualities, but only two manifestations 
of the same quality, whicb are not only not incoDsisteut 
with, but can hardly be said to be independent of, each 
other. Nothing is more easy than to put cases wbich show 
that there are many forms of courage to which this dis- 
tinction has no application. If a soldier risks bis life in 
storming a battery, that, it is said, is physical courage. If 
a man risks infamy for the sake of friendship or reìigious 
principle, that is moral courage. Suppose a man risks bis 
life — as in the case of persecution — for reìigious principle, 
ìs that moral or physical courage ì If it is called moral 
courage, then moral courage may be shown in encounter- 
ing the risk of physical pain. If it is called physical 
courage, then physical courage may be independent of the 
bodily constitution. Most persons would probably accept 
the £rst branch of the alternative, and admit that moral 
courage may be shown in encountering the risk of physical 
ptdn ; and this is certainly the most plausible view of the 
case, for no doubt there would seem to be a cóntrast 
between the state of mind of the martyr and of the soldier, 
which does not appear on comparing the martyr in person 
with the martyr in prospects and reputation. * * * 

The most general notion which can be formed of courage 
Ì8, that it is that mental quality which prompts men to 
do, or that mental habit which consists in doing, that 
which, for any reason, they bave determined to do, not- 
withstanding the eertainty or the probability that con- 
sequences which the :person acting dislikes or wishes 
to avoid will be incurred in doing it. — ^Essays by a 
Babristbb. {ReprinUdfìvm the Saturday Eeview.) 
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VI. 

MAEXm LUTHER. 

Luther was a native of^ Eisleben, in Saxony, and, 
though born of poor parente, had received a leamed edu- 
cation, during the progress of which he gave many indica- 
tions of uncomnion vigour and acuteness of genius.^ His 
mind was naturally susceptible of serious sentimento, and 
tinctured with somewhat of that religious melancholy 
which delights in the solitude and devotion of a monastic 
life. 

The death of a companion, killed by lìghtning at bis 
side in a violent thonderstorm, made such an impression 
on his mind as co-operated^ with his naturai temper in 
inducing him to retire into a convent of Augustinian friars, 
where, without suffering the entreaties of his parents to 
divert him from what he thought his duty to God, he 
assumed the habit of that order. He soon acquired great 
reputation, not only for piety, but for his love of know- 
ledge and his unwearied application to study. He had 
been taught* the scholastic philcsophy and theology which 
were then in vogue by very able masters, and wanted not 
penetration to comprehend ali the niceties ^ and distinc- 
tions with which they abound; but his understanding, 
naturally sound, and superior to everything frivolous, soon 
became disgusted with* those subtle and uninstructive 
Sciences, and sought for some more.solid foundation of 
knowledge and of piety in the Holy Scriptures. Having 
found a copy of the Bible, which lay neglected in the 
library of his monastery, he abandoned^all other pursuits, 

1 A native of, geBftrtig oxA. ^ Niceties, bere @^i<jRnbi|gfciten. 

' GenitLs, bere i8erflanb. < To hecome disffukea trith, bere 

' Translate as c(hoperated by baf ctnett aBibertoitten fajfoi gegen. Tbe 

et in UebereinfHmmung, and tum ezpression uninstructive may bere 

in inducing by ' induca.' be rendered by toeniq Btifel^tenben. 

* Tum taugkt by ' instmcted in.' ' Tum aJbandonedhj 'gare up.* 
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and devoted himself to the study of it with such eagerness 
and assiduity as astonished the monks, who were little 
accnstomed to derive ^ their theological notions from tbat 
80iirce. 

The great progress which he made in this uncommon 
GOTirse of study ^ angmented so much the fame both of his ' 
sanctity and of his leaming, that Erederic, Elector of 
Saxony, having fonnded an university at Wittemberg, on 
the Elbe, the place of his residence, Luther was chosen 
lirst to. teach philosophy, and afterwards theology there, 
and discharged both offices in such a manner, that he was 
deemed the chief omament of that society. — ^William 
Robertson, Hùtory of Emperor Charles V. 



VH 
CHRISTMAS. 

To-morrow, to-morrow is merry Christmas ! and when 
its night descends, there will be mirth and music and the 
light sound of the merry twinkling* feet in these now so 
melancholy walls; and sleep, now reigning over^ ali the 
house save this one room, will be banished far over the 
sea ; and morning will be reluctant to allow her light to 
break up* the innocent orgies. 

Were every Christmas of which we bave been present 
at the celebration^ painted according to nature, what a 
gallery of pictures ! True that a sameness would pervade 
them ali, but only that kind of sameness that pervades the 
nocturnal heavens. One clear night only is, to common 
eyes, just like anothcr: for what hath any night to show 

1 To derìvef bere fé^bpftn. ^ To break «p = to intemipt. 

• Course oj duty, ©tuttenrtd^tung. • Tum were — celdn-aiion by *if 

s Merry ttcinxlinff, luflig trip' eveiy Christmas at whose celebra- 

)}etnbet. Tum bere over by ' in.' tion we bave been present, were.' 
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but one moon and some stais ; a blue yault, tn(A bere a 
few braided,^ and theie a few castellated, doads ì Tei no 
two nights ever bore more tban a funilj resemblance to 
eacb otber before the studious^ and instracted eje of him 
who bas long oommuned with nature, and is familiar witb 
every smile and frown on ber cbangeful, but not capricioiis, 
countenance.* * * 

My fatber^s bonse ! bow ìt is ringmg, like a grove in 
spnng, witb tbe din of cieatures bappier, a tbousand 
times bappier, tban ali tbe birds on earth. It is tbe 
Cbristmas bolidays — Cbiistmas-day itself — Cbristmas- 
uigbt' — ^and Joy intenaifies love. Never before were we 
brotbers and sJBters so dear to one anotber ; never before 
bad our bearts so yeamed towards the autbors^ of oor 
being, our bHssful being! Tbere tbey sit, silent iu ali 
tbat outcry, composed in ali tbat disarray, stili in ali tbat 
tumult: yety as one or otber flying imp sweeps round 
tbe cbair, a feitber's band will pkyf ally strive to catcb a 
prìsoner; a motber*s gentler touch on some sylpb's dis- 
ordered simar^ be felt almoét as a reproo^ and for a 
moment slacken the fEÙry flight. One old game treads 
on tbe beels of anotber^ — twenty witbin tbe boiur — and 
many a new game, never beard of before or since, struck 
out by tbe collision of kindred spirits in tbeir glee, tbe 
transitory fancies of genius inventive tbrougb very delight. 
Professor Wilson, Recreatùms of Christopher North. 

1 BraMded,aa.j9i!betìaMÌim; etutel- ' the ève follo wing tbe ChristmaB- 
laUd, auf^ìfvxmtt, day' is meant ; Bay therefore tcx 

2 Stwhoui, here focf(t»mb. %bcnb tH SBet^nac^tito^rt. 

' TheexpreasionC'Arutouu-ftt]^^ ^ Tranalate here aMikort bj Ur« 

cannot be literally rendered here, |c(et, and being hy JDofcia. 

amce (S^ftnoc^t or SBet^nac^ttabenb * Simar, 6(tftcic 

denotes in German * the ève preced- ' Tread» —an^Àer, fblgt H<^t auf 

ing the Chrìstmaa-day/ and here ttaéankcre; j<rHotoN<,8ayait{ianrcB. 
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Vili. 

AN ONOCENT FOEGERY.* 

Aliob. [ii«i(;?e.] There tbey are both. Ah 1 mj dear 
aunt, my dear uncle, such good news ! 

Mrs. Burr. What is it ] What is it ì 

Alice. Whj, as I was retuming from mj lessons,^ I 
met — I met — 

Samson. \SigniJlcantly,'\ The postman, ah I 

Alice. Exactly. The postxnan — who — who— 

Samson. Who gave you a letter ; that's what postmen 
frequenlly do.* 

Alice. Yes, but who wrote the letter, dear auntie )' 

Mrs. Burr. Tm sore^ I can't guess. 

Alice. It*s from — from— dear Gussy.' 

Mrs. Burr. Ah ! \Snatche8 letter from Alice, and opens 
il hurriedly.] J^o ; I can't make it ouf I can read print 
ppetty woU, but rm a poor band at writing. 

Samson. You read it, Alice ! [Whùpere. And mind 
you do j astice to my style.] 

Alice. [Becuis.] *^ My dear parente, tbis cornea hoping 
to fìnd you well, as, thank Heaven, it leaves me at 
present.*'' 

Mrs. Burr. The dear boy l* That's the way a letter 

1 Soe page 98, note 15. Print, (Sebtutftrt; Pm — writinif, 

« Thaì»—do, ba< pfltqtn «tief- @ff(trtebene« toirb mtr fc^toct. 

ttAaec ^&itfig }U tl^un. 7 The corresponding familiar 

» Render oMUtie by iEantc^cn. mode of expreasion would be in 

* Render I*m iure by miflù^, German : 3<^ befinbe mù^, @ott fei 
plftoing it before guest, JCan!, rec^t ì»oI)l, utCo ^offe tap 5^c 

B The corresponding German Quib aud) mol^I écfinbet. 
diminutive ìb ®ufìi. a Render dear boy by gutc Sunflt 

• Turn make it out by ' read it.' and tum iAaf » th4 way by ' ao.' 

• The above scene is taken from the popolar play " The Porter's Enot»" In 
which a young man is represented as having caused. by bis Impradence, the riiin 
of his parents. He emìgrates, and liis father 'foiges' a letter In order to 
comfort hia broken-hearted mother. But their adopted daughter secretly adda ( 
a poatscript, encloeing at the same timo some money of her own. 

O 
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ought to begin, thougli I don't think he used to write in 
that way from London. 

AucB. [Whispers to Samson.] You know what I told 
you, uncle ; you would 

Samson. {Whi^oers.] Pooli ! it*s ali rìght. 

Alice. '' 1 am working hard,^ and l'm making lots of 
money, wbich you will be glad to hear." 

Sambon. If 8 a pietty worded thing,^ isn't it f 

Mbs. Burb. Does he say anything of his return ì 

Sambon. Oh, yes ! you have not come to that. 

AuoE. [Whispers.] Uncle! 

Samson. Ahem ! I mean — ^he's sure to say something 
about th^t, as a matter of course.^ 

Alice. [Beads."] ''The time for my departure is not 
nxed." 

Sambon. [ìÌ«m26.] Unfortunately we could not fix it 
better under the circurnstances. 

Alice. [Eeculs.] " Best love to Alice, and no more at 
present. From your affectionate son, Augustus." 

Mbs. Bure. And that's ali ì 

Samson. Of course ; doesn't the lad say, '' ISTo more at 
present") Quite enough, too. Ah! when we read a 
letter like that, we need not regret the money we laid out 
on Gussy's education. 

Alice. But, unde, there is a postscript, after all;^ look 
here. 

Samson. Eh! so there is. \ A side. That has grown 
since this moming.] 

Alice. Suppose you read it, uncle. 

Mbs. Burr. Yes, do, Samson. 

Samson. ''As winter is coming on." [Aside, Egad, I 
know nothing about this.] " As winter is coming on, you 
wiU probably stand in need of many little comforts."^ 
[Ande, This is ali news to me.] "I have, therefore, 

^ Tom hard by ^bea^ìly/ and naturailly aav Bometbixìg about it.' 

Pm — moneìf by ' I earn mach « Jfter au, hero {a )oc^, to be 

mon^y.' plaoed after w. 

s lum Ifi — thing by ' tbo tbing ' Standr—comforts, aSoBonb tlHm 

(CDina) 19 well written.^ SBebftcfhtffc ^Bcn. TumaUnewhj 

' Tutu he*» — cowM by *he wiU ' quite new.' 
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inolosed you 10^. bank-note." Which is bere \prodiicing 
notefrom inside ihe letter], 

Mbs. Bubr. a ten-pound bank-note ! 

Sahson. Tbe dear girrs own saving! Well, a ten- 
pound note! Wbat do we want witb bis ten-poond 
note 1 I won*t have it. TU send it back. 

Alice. "Noi take tbe money sent by your own son 1 

Samson. [W%ispers to her. Bless you, cbild,^ take it 
back.] Well, if a fatbei bas not a lìgbt to letum money 
sent by bis own son, wbat's tbe good of being a fatber at 
aU) 

Mbs. Eubb. But, dear Samson, wby sbould you refose it ì 

Samson. Wby, don't you see tbat 1 — wby, of couise — 
because — ^because — 

Mbs. Bubr. Tbe dear boy wisbes to assist us in our 
poverty. It's very naturaL 

Alioe. Of couise it is. 

Samson. [Whispers to Alice,] "Of course it is!" You 
wicked little baggage,^ robbing yourself in tbat way. 

Mbs. Bubb. Your son gives you a lesson in foresigbt, 
tbat I trust will not be tbrown away. 

Samson. Ab ! my son giyes me a lesson, does be 1' I 
am sure^ I am very mucb obliged to bim. 

Mbs. Bubb. It's bis duty, you know. 

Aliob. Yes, bis duty, uncle. 

Samson. {Whispers to Alice.] You little pussy,* to play 
me sucb a tnck. 

Mbs. Bxtbr. I never board sucb nonsenso in my life ; 
asbamed^ to take money from your own son ! Well, if 
you are so proud, givo it to me ; TU soon find a use for it. 
John Oxenfobd^ The Forter's Knot 

^Blets y<m, child, tniuL lai » Tumhere, do« A«bv 'sa' ' 
fctn, mrin Xubt» JHnb; vfhatt—aU, » Seo page 198, note 8. 
taom ift man benn ùbec]^au))t SSoter. b Translste here puuyhj ^tlm^ 

> iW— &a^^a^«,S)unetna;Saugc« i.«. rogue. 
nicf^tf. ^ Athamed, say fid^ fc^Amen. 



o 2 
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IX. 

SIE JAMES MACKINTOSa 

My dbàb Sib, 

You ask for some of yonr late fathei^s lettera. I am 
sorry io say I bave none to send you. Upon^ principia, 
I keep no lettera except those on business. I bave not a 
single letter from bim, nor from any buman being, in my 
possession. 

Tbe impression wbicb tbe great talents and tbe amiable 
qualities of your fatber made upon me will remain as 
long as I remain. Wben I tum firom liying spectacles^ 
of stupidity, ìgnorance, and malico, and wisb to tbink 
better of tbe world, I remember my great and benevolent 
friend Mackintosb. 

Tbe first points of cbaracter^ wbicb everybody noticed 
in bim were tbe total absence of envy, batred, malice, and 
uncbaritableness.^ He could not bate; be did not know 
bow to set about it.^ Tbe gall-bladder was omitted^ in bis 
composition; and if be could bave been persaaded into any 
scbeme of revenging bimself upon an enemy, I am sure 
(unless be bad been narrowly watcbed^) it would bave 
ended in proclaiming tbe good qualities and promoting 
the interests of bis adversary. Trutb bad so mucb more 
power over bim tban anger, tbat (wbatever migbt be tbe 
provocation) be could not misrepresent nor exaggerate. 

A bigb merit in Sir James Mackintosb was bis leal 
and unaffected^ pbilantbropy. He did not make^ tbe 

1 Render upon hjava, and thoie ^ Translate unlest — watehed by 
on btisiìiess bj ®ef(^afité^efe.. ivenn man i^m xì\^t genoit au^gte, 

2 Tom spectacles by ' ezamples.' and supplj tamxt before ended, 

3 PoinU of character, d^oxatta* tuming the nezt clause by 'tbat 
|iige. be proolaimed the good qualities 

* CnckaritahleneM, Siebtoflgfeit of bis adversary, andpromoted tbo 
« ffoto—^t, tote er e« anfangen fottte. interests of the same.' 

* Render omttted by fratte, eompo- ^ Unaffected = naturai. 

tiiion by (SonfHtution, and inJto by ju. > Dianoi moie, say benu^c iii^t. 
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improyement of tlie great mass of mankind an engine 
of popularìty and a stepping-stone io power,^ but he had 
a genuine love of human happiness. Whatever mìght 
assuage the angry passions, and arrange the eonflicting 
interests of nations; whatever could promote peace, ìn- 
crease knowledge, extend commerce, diminish crime, and 
encourage industry; whatever could exalt human character, 
and could enlargo human understanding, struck at once 
at'^ the heart of your father, and roused ali his faculties. 
— Sydney Smith, Letter <m the Character of Sir James 
Mackintosh. 



THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY.» 

There is yet a third"*^ and the highest stage^ of his- 
torìcal investigation, in which the aim is not simply to 
compose histoiies, but to construct a science of history. 
In this view the whole of the events which have befEdlen 
the human race, and the states through which it has 
passed, are regarded as a series of phenomena produced 
by causes, and susceptible'^ of explanation. Ali history 
is conceived as a progressive® chain of causes and efifects, 
or (by an apter metaphor) as a gradually unfolding^ web, 

^ An^ power, mjjam SSetfjeug system was more fuUy dereloped 

um )>o})ul&r unb gum aRtttel um md(9« by Herder in hjs ,,3been jur $$tIo« 

tig su mettcn. fo))Btc Itt (Bt\^\Ait Itt SD^enfc^l^ett." 

3 Strudo-^aty Berii^tte fofoct. ^ Seepage 91, note 14. Investi' 

' The tcienee qf history ìa oalled gaiion, «otft^ung. 
in German $^Uofo))Btc ber ®ef(^te. ' Tum mseeptible by 'capable,' 

The first traces of this science are and Ali by 'the whole.' 
fomid in Kant's ,,3been aut aOge« * Pro^essive, bere fortlaufente. 
tneincn ®ef(^t(^te/' ko. The same ^ Ufi^olding, fU^ entfaltent. 

* The two other stages are, according to the anthor : Ist *when ali ages and 
forma of human life are leferred to the standard of that in which the writer 
himself llTes;' and, 2nd. *when it is attempted to realize a true and hving 
pictiue of the past Urne dothed in ita ciicumatances and pecnliaritlea.' 
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in whicb every fresh part that cornea to TÌev ìs a prolon-» 
gation of the part preyìously unrolled, whethei we can. 
trace the separate thieadB from the one into the other, or 
not. The &cts of each genetration are looked npon as one 
complex phenomenon caused by the generation preceding, 
and causing in ita tum those of the next in order. That 
these states must follow one another according to some 
law is considered^ certain : how to read that law is deemed 
the fiindamental problem of the science of history. To 
find on* what piìnciples, derived firom the nature of man 
and the laws of the outward world, each state of society 
and of the human mind produced that which carne after 
it, and whether there can he traced any order of pro- 
duction sufficiently definite to show what future states of 
society may he expected to emanate from the circumstances 
which exist at present, is the aim of histoiical philosophy 
in its third stage. — John Stuart MeEìL, DtMertaUons and 
Disciusioiu, 



XL 

THE EAEL OF CLANCARTY. 

Near fourteen years before this time Sunderland, then 
Secretaiy of State ^ to Charles the Second, had married^ 
bis daughter, Lady Elizabeth Spencer, to Donough Ma- 
carthy, Earl of Olancarty, the lord^ of an immense domain 
in Munster. Both the bridegroom^ and the bride were 
mere children ; the bridegroom only fifteen, the bride only 
eleven. After the cert monj'^ they were separated ; and 

1 See page 85^ nate 2. Fttnda- by ^onUìtat^tn an.— The marrìage 

wuwtaJL prtòlem, ®ntnb))toBIem. aUuded to took place in 1684. 

3 TofiìvA on, l^ctoitfiufbiHti naOf. s Tura hrd hj ' possessor.' 

> Secntary of State, @taat|« « Render the hndegrùom by ber 

mtni^. ittnge ®atte; and the bride hj bic 

* To mcarry to, t.e. to dispose of j[itngc 9tau. 

in wedlock, is rendered in Qerman 7 Ceremany, say Sjraintng. 
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many years full of strange vicissitudes^ elapsed before 
they again met. The boy soon visited bis estates in 
Ireland. He bad been bred^ a member of the Chnrch of 
England ; but bis opinlons and bis practice^ were loose. 
He found bimself among kinsmen who were zealons 
Homan Gatbolics. A Eoman Catholic king was on the 
throne. To tuni Eoman Catholic was the best recom- 
mendation to favour both at Whitehall* and at Dublin 
Castle.* Clancarty speedily changed bis religion, and 
£rom a dissolute Protestant became a dissolute Papist^ 
After the Eevolution he followed the fortunes of James ; 
sate in the Celtic Parliament which met at^ the King's 
Inns ; commanded a regiment in the Celtic army ; waa 
forced to surrender himself to Marlborough at Cork ; was 
sent to England, and was imprisoned in the Tower. The 
Clancarty estates, which were supposed to yield a rent^ 
of not mucb less than ten thousand a year, were confìs- 
cated. They were charged^ with an annuity to the Earl's 
brother, and with another annuity to bis wife : but the 
greater part was bostowed by the king on Lord Woodstock, 
the eldest son of Portland. 

Duiing some time the prisoner's life was not safe. For 
the popular voice^ accused him of outrages for which the 
utmost licence of civil war would not fumish a plea. It 
is said that he was threatened with an appeal of ^^ murder 
by the widow of a Protestant clergyman who bad been 
put to death during the troubles. After passing three 
years in confìnement, Clancarty made bis escape to the 

1 Vicissitudes, here Ungtócf «fdtte. ' Employ the corre8p<mding 

3 The mie mentioned page 85, foreign expression, and insert 

note 2, with regard to the verb the word $fimt after t/unuand. 

bettac^tett; is here also to be applied ^ Cluvrged, herebe(a|tet; hest&wed, 

to the verb bred. gugetBetU. 

3 Practiee, say ?eBen«toetfe. Omit » Tum popular voice by ' pubho 

the term Homan in the following opinion/ outrages by * crimes. 

oases. Liceìice, Bfigettojlgfett. Would is to 

* Betain the wune expressions. be rendered by the imperfect of 

5 Retain the sanie term, and lònnen, and fumish a plea by «ne 

translate he^foHunes by fni^)fte et (hitfcl^tttbigung tatWcttn. 

fettt @ef<^i(! an ba«. i* Appeal of, here -2lnftafle auf.— 

« Tum mei at by 'assembled in,* Troubles, when applied to 'public 

and retain the expresùons King's disturbanees/ is rendered in 6er- 

Inns and Tower. man by Untu^cn or aOten. 
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CoDtment, was gracionsly received at St Germains, and 
was entrusted with the command^ of a corps of Irìsh 
refngeea When the treaty of Eyswick had put^ an end 
to the hope that the banished dynasty would he restoied 
by foreìgn aims, he flatiered himself that he mìght be able 
to make bis peace with the English Government. Bui he 
was grievoufily disappointed. The interest^ of bis wife's 
family was undoubtedly more than snfficient to obtain a 
pardon for bim. £ut on that interest he could not reckon. 
The^ selfusb, base, covetous &ther-in-law was not at ali 
desirous to bave a bigh-bom beggar and the posterity of 
a bigh-bom beggar to maintain. The ruling passiona of 
the brother-in-law was a stern and acrùnonious party- 
spirit. He could not bear to think^ that he was so nearly 
connected with an enemy of the Eevolution and of the 
Bill of Bights,<^ and would with pleasure bave seen the 
odious tie severed even by the band of the executioner. 

There was one,^ bowever, from whom the ruined, ex- 
patriated, proscribed young nobleman^ might hope to Jlnd 
a kind reception. He stole ^^ across the Channel in 
disguise, presented himself ^^ at Sunderland's door, and 
requested to see Lady Clancarty. He was charged,^' be 
said, with a message to ber from ber mother, who was 
then lying on a sick-bed at Windsor. By tbis fiction^' be 
obtaìned admission, made himself known^^ to bis wife, 
whose thoughts had probably been constantly fixed on 
bim during many years. The secret was soon discovered 
and betrayed by a waiting-woman. * * * 

1 Use the oorresponding foreign ^ Supplythe noun 'penou/ and 

fonn of command, and retaìn the tum expcUricUed by 'homelesB.' 

word corps, > Use Sotb for nobleman, and 

3 Tum put by ' made/ and for render migkt by turfte. 

dìfìuuty cf. page 114, note 1. ^^ Tum«to^eby ' carne seoretely/ 

' Tùrn bere inUrat by 'influ- and render in dùffuisehjwdlàbtL 

enee.* ii Tum presented himself ai by 

* Use the dative, and translate 'appeared oefore/ and in«ert jn 
y;€u — desiroiu by koArc e< burc^aut bùrfen after tee. 

nìAt enotìnfi^t gckocfen. is Charged, bere Bcaufhragt, to be 

' Ruling poMÌon, ^axùpiltùìtn* placed after fnother, 

fc^afi. 13 Fiction, bere Stft 

* Tvamiothinkhy 'the thought.' i< To meike oneself ino»n, fidf |« 
7 Retaintbe same ezpreasion in tcfcnnen geBen; had heen fixed o» 

Oerman. him, auf i^n genc^tct toaniu 
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The fematical young Whig,^ burning with animosity, 
which he mistook^ for virtue, and eager to emulate the 
Corinthìan^ who assassinateci his hrother, and the Roman 
who passed sentence of death on his son, fiew to Yernon's 
office, gave information that the Irish rebel, who had once 
already escaped from cnstody, was in hiding hard by,^ and 
procured a warrant and a guard of soldiers. Clancarty 
was dragged to the Tower. His wife foUowed him and im- 
plored permissione to partake his celi. These events pro- 
diiced a great stir* throughout the society of London. * * * 

In general, honourable men of both parties, whatever 
might be their opinion of Clancarty, felt great compas- 
sion for his mother, who was dying of a broken heart, 
and his poor young wife, who was begging piteously to 
be admitted within the Traitor's Gate.^ Devonshire and 
Bedford joined with Ormond to ask® for mercy. The aid 
of a stili more powerful intercessor was called in. Lady 
Eussell was esteemed by the king as a valuable friend ; 
she was venerated by the nation generally as a saint, the 
widow of a martyr; and, when she deigned* to solicit 
favours, it was scarcely possible that she should solicit 
in vain. She naturally felt a strong sympathy for the 
unhappy couple, who were parted by the walls of that 
gloomy old fortess in which she had herself exchanged 
the last sad endearments^^ with one whose imago was never 
absent from ber. She took Lady Clancarty with her to 
the palace, obtained access to William, and put a petition 
into hÌ3 band. Clancarty was pardoned^^ on condition that 
he should leave the kingdom and never return to it. A 
pension was granted to him, small when compared with 

1 Betain the game ezpreasion. guard qf sMierSf «in (Sommanto. 
The author refers here to Lord * Use the def. article and trans- 
Spencer, the Earl's brother-in-law. late to partake by mit i^m t^eilen jn 

' Tum mùtook by ' took/ bùrfen, to be plw&à after eelL 

s The above refers to Timoleon ' Stir, here Slufregung. 

of Corinth, who killed his own 7 Betain the same expresaion. 

brother, Timophanes, when the ^ Tura joììied — osi by 'asked 

latter endeavoured to make himself conjointly with Oimond.' Inier» 

tyrantofCorinth. The subsequent ce««or, here Sùc{\)re(t>erin. 

allusion refers to the well-known ' DeigTied = condescended. 

story of Brutus. ^^ Endearments, 8iebrtj«ic!^eii. 

* Hard by, ganj m ter Sltl^f; a ii Pardoned, here brgnatijt. 
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the magnificent ìnlieritance which he had foifeited, bat 
quite Biifficient to enable him to live lìke a^ gentleman on 
the Contìnent. He retired, accompanied by his Elizabeth, 
to Altona. — Maoaulay, History of England, 



XII 

TRUE ELOQUENCE* 

Let no man believe that in the conduct of public affain 
there is much vaine in^ the mere fluency of langoage, 
which is neually termed eloquence. Of the men whom I 
bave known in public life, those who possess the greatest 
influence over their fellow-countiymen,^ and I will not 
except my illustrìoufl predecessor himself^ weie men who 
barely possessed the power of placing^ their thoughts and 
feelings in ordinary plain Engbsh language, but who, as 
those whom they were addressing knew, spoke what they 
thought, argued^ as they felt, and did not attempt to put 
before them a cunningly-devised and artificial discourse, 
but opened to those whom they were seeking to convince 
the whole^ soul and mind of an honest and an eamest 
man. 

1 Liht a, atl. See page 147, ^ 2V> ar^ru«, here uttl^cUen ; fo ptrf 

note 10. ^ h^ore them, aaj i^nen. ..jn Inaiteli, 

* Translate there — in by sto§cii cunningly-devised, f(^lau erfimitcn. 
SBertl^ ìfaU, and place it after eUh < Tranislate the whole hv the 
auence. Fluency of languore, 9ttì>t' adrerb MUftdnHg, t.e. complete^, 
f[uf . in order to avoid the repetition <^ 

s Fellotp^ounirymen^ bere Sflìt» the attributive adjectiye before the 

bùrger. equivalents for sotti and mind, 

* FlacÌTiff, Bay fleiben ; to address, which repetition would be required 
here anretoen. on account of their different gender. 

* The above ìb an eztract frora a speech which waa delivered by the ISarl 
of Derby at a banqnet at Pemhroke College, on the occasion of his Installatton 
as GhancelloT of ihe University at Ozford in 1868. His predecessor waa the 
Duke of Wellington. 
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That was the eloquence emphatically possessed by^ the 
late Duke of Wellington. When a stianger heard him for 
the first time addressing the House of Lords, he would, 
perhaps, marvel for some seconda whom^ that cotQd he, 
who, with hesitating and stammerìng accents, hardly able 
to produce one word, after another, yet ventured^ to speak 
in the presence of that august assembly. £ut he would 
soon flnd that there was somethìng which deserved to he 
listened to. He would find that during the long pauses 
of that elocution the House hung^ in breathless silence to 
bear the next word which might fall from^ those lips, 
perfectly assured that it would be the rìght word, the 
word that would convey the rìght meaning and substance 
of what was thought and felt. 



XIII. 

BUKGER'S LENOEE. 

About the year 1793 Burger's extraordinaiy poem of 
Lenora found its way to Scotland, and it happened that 
a tianslation of it was read at Dugald Stewart's ; I think 
by Mrs. Barbauld. Miss Cranstoun* descrìbed this strange 
work to ber Mend. The young poet, whose imagination 
was set on fire^ by the strange crowd of wild images and 
novel sitoations^ in this singular production, never rested 

1 Tom here the passÌTe into an * HwMy sav «crl^atrte. 

active voice, via. * which the late * To fall from, cntfatlcn, whioh 

Duke of WeUiMgton emphatically requires the dative of lips. 

(vocgttg«tt)ctfc) possessed/ • Set onjire, say entflainmt 

s tfse in German the nomina- ^ Use the corresponding f oreign 

tive. AccefOtfhen icoAt. expression, and tum never reded 

s Tt^ ventvxed, c0 bcnitoc^ tsagte. by 'rested not.' 

* Miss Cranstoun, who was the sister-in-law of Bneald Stewart, was snhse- 
Quently mairied to the Austrìan Goont PorgstaU. The anthor learoed the 
above mddent relating to the friend of her yonth, Slr Walter Scott, dnring his 
scdoiim at her residence, Schloss Hainfeld, in Styila. 
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till, by the help of a grammar and dictionary, he contri ved 
to study it in the originai ; and she, as usuai, encouraged 
him to persevere, and at the end of a few weeks* appli- 
cation to the German language^he had made out the 
senso, and had himself wiitten a poetical ti-anslation of 
that poem. 

One moming, at half-past six, Miss Cranstoun was 
Toused by her maid, who said Mr. Scott was in the dining- 
loom, and wished to speak with her immediately. She 
dressed in a great hurry, and hastened down-stairs, won- 
dering what he could have to say to her at that early 
hour. He met her at the door, and holding up bis manu- 
script, eagerly^ begged ber to listen to bis poem. Of 
course she gave it ali attention; and having duly^ praised 
it, she sent him away quite happy, after begging per- 
mìssion to retain the poem for a day or two, in order to 
look it over more carefully. He said she might keep it 
till he retumed from the country, where he was about to 
proceed on a visit 

His friendly critic was already aware of this intended 
visit, and an idea having suggested itself to her* during 
his animated perusal of the poem, she lost no time in 
putting it in execution. As soon as he was gone, she sent 
for their common^ friend, Mr. William Erskme, afterwards 
Lord Kinneder, and confìded her scheme to him, of which 
he fully approved. The confederates then sallied forth to 
put their pian in train,^ and having repaired to Mr. Eobert 
Miller, the bookseller, they soon arranged with him to 
print a few copies of the new translation of " Lenore," one 
of which was to he thrown off^ on the finest paper, and 
bound in the most elegant style.^ 

In a few days the hook was ready, and care being taken 
to dispatch it, addressed to Mr. Scott, so that it should 

1 Render (U—laaigìmgé by nad^* aefommen loctt; in putting m to 

bcm ce einige SSo^m S)eutf(^ grtrteben brìng. 

Inatte. '^ Common, in the above aenae, 

* Render eagerly by bringenk. gcmetnfc^aftlid^. 

To listen to, say anjuj^dten. > To pvi in irain - to execate. 

• Duly, bere gel^òrig. ' Thrown off, bere aBgejogctt. 
^An^her, ba i^t...rin CinfaJt ^ In—ttyle, SiU^tt^ tU^caO. 
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arrive at what was deemed the most propitìous moment, it 
was placed in the poet's hands just as the company were 
assembled Tonnd the tea-table after dinner. 

Great curiosity was expressed^ by the party as the 
splendid little volume gradually escaped from its folds, 
and displayed itseK to the astonished eyes of the author, 
who, for the first time, saw himself in print, and who, ali 
unconscious of the glories which awaited him, had possibly 
never dreamed of appearing in such a dress.^ 

Concealment^ was out of the question, and he was called 
upon by the unanimous acclamation of the party to read 
the poem, of which, as it happened, none of them had 
ever heard even the name. 

Those who bave enjoyed the surpassing delight of 
hearing Sir Walter Scott read poetry* will easily under- 
stand the effect which this recitation of bis own earliest 
prìnted work, under the excitement of such a moment, 
must bave produced. — Caftain Basil Ball, Schloa 
Hainfeld, 



XIV. 

AMONG THE ICEBEEGS. 

At noon we were in lai 60^ 31' S , long. 162° 9' E.,« 
and again in clear water; but it soon after fell quite calm,^ 
and the beavy easterly swell was driving us down again 
upon the pack/ in which were counted from the mast- 

1 Exprmed, b&j an Un Za^ gc (ùe, fùb(t(^cr Sreite), 162* 9^ hfil S. 

(egt ; partii = society. {ùe. 5fiU(^cr Sdnge.) 

s VretM, bere ®ett)ank. < Fdl quite cairn, toutbc.gan) 

s CoTieealment, SSerl^eimlù^ung ; tmnbftiU; the— iwell,lìt^XQt c^lt^ 

mU<ifthe quation = impoBsible. iDeinung. 

4 IHirn nere poeiry by ' poema.' 7 Paci, denotine a large body of 

* Tbe above geographioal supg separate masses of ice, is rendered 

aie giTen in German in the fol- by (SiSfelb. Berg stands in the 

lowing manner : 60* 31' futi. Sr. above extraot for icAerg, 
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head eiglity-four large bergs, between S. and N.N.W., and 
some Imndreds of smaller dimensions. 

"We found we were fast closing^ this chain of bergs, 
so closely packed together that we could distÌDguish no 
openìng througli which the ships could pass, the waves 
breaking yiolently against them, doshìng huge masses of 
pack-ice^ against the precipitous faces of the bergs ; now 
lifting them nearly to théir summit, then forcing them 
again far beneath their water-line, and sometimes rending 
them into a multitude of brilliant ^agments against their 
projecting points. 

Sublime and magnifìcent as such a scene must bave 
appeared under difiFerent circumstances, to us it was awful, 
if not appalling. For eight hours we had been gradually 
drifting towards what to human eyes appeared inevitable 
destruction ; the high waves and deep rolling^ of our 
ships rendered towing with the boats impossible, and our 
situation the more painful and embarrassing from our 
inability to make any effort to avoid the dread&l calamity 
that seemed to await us. * * * 

We were now within half a mile of the range of beigs. 
The roar of the surf, which extended each way* as far as 
we could see, and the crashing of the ice fell upon the ear 
with fearful distinctness, whilst the frequently averted 
eye as immediately retumed^ to contemplate the awful 
destruction that threatened in one short hour to dose the 
world and ali its hopes, and joys, and serro ws upon us^ for 
e ver. In this our deep distress "we called upon the Lord: 
and He heard our voices out of His tempie, and our cry 
carne before Him."^ 

A gentle air of wind fiUed our sails : hope again revived, 
and tjie greatest activity pievailed to make the best use of 

1 We-'-clonng, ba^ tak unS tafc^... SIùI, eBcn fo tafd^ fU^ tanrec }urdc(« 

ndlerten. toanbte. 

8 Huge — paek'ice, eine Spenge « To—ns, unS ber SBclt mit aU 

grof n (iiKflnvxptn]face8,here9ÌSi^tn. il^cen ^offnungen, Sreuben itnb Beiben... 

s Jiolling (the nautìcal term), ju entrO^en. 

©*lenfcm or ©tì^ttngcrn. ' cf. Psalm xvm. 6. 

* Mach toay = on each side. ^ Air of wind^ ^Vifti^aìu!^, Render 

Fell upan, here traf. Jllled by fc^toettte, and revimi by 

' Averied — retumed, aBgeUnfte ttnaà^tt. 
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the feeble breeze. As it gradnally freshened, our beavy 
shìp began to feel its influence, slowly at first, biit more 
rapidly afterwards; and before dark we foond ourselves 
far removed from every danger. — Captain Sia J. C. Boss, 
A Voyage in the Southern and AntarcUc Regione. 



XV. 

THE MAN WHO HUNTSi AND DOESNT 

LIKE IT. 

It seems to he odd, at first sigbt, that there should be 
any snch men as these; but their name and nnmber is 
legion. If we were to deduct &om the hunting-crowd^ 
feùnners and others who hunt because hunting is bronght 
to their door, of the remainder we should find that the 
" men who don't like it '* bave the preponderance. It is 
pretty much the same, I think, with ali amnsements. 
How many men go to balls, to races, to the theatre — ^how 
many women to concerts and races — simply because it is 
the thing to do 9^ They have, perhaps, a vague idea that 
they may ultimately find some Joy in the pastime ; but, 
though they do^ the thing constantly, they never like it. 
Of aU such men, the hunting men are perhaps the most 
to be pitied."* * * 

At the first fence, as he is steadying himsel^^ a butcher 
passes him roughly in the jump, and nearly takes away 
the side of bis top-boot. He is knocked^ half out of bis 

i Render here hunts by auf bie ^ Do, here ttei(cn; hwUing men 

3a0b %tbt, and tum doan't liU it » huntein. 

hy ' withoTit liking it.' ^ See page 45, note 20. 

> Twra huiUing-crowdhy ' canmà < To steady qfute^f, fl^ m tcm 

of the hunten/ and to their door Gottel fejlfe^; away, hiere mtt; 

by 'to them before the door.' top-boot, ©tuI^enfHefel. 

s Simply—do, itof loeit a fUfy f9 ^ Render knocied by gcttwtfn^ 

gefdit. si^d tum hit by ' the.' 
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saddle, and in that condition scrambles througli. When 
he has regained bis equilibrium, be sees tbe bappy butcher 
going into tbe field beyond. He meaus^ to curse tbe 
butcber wben be catcbes bim ; but tbe butcber is safe. A 
field and a balf before bìm^ be stili sees tbe tail bounds,^ 
and renews bis effort. He bas meant to like it to*day, 
and be wilL* So be rides at tbe next fence boldly, wberé 
tbe butcber bas left bis mark, and does it pretty well — 
witb a sligbt struggle. Wby is it^ tbat lie can never get 
over a ditcb witbout some struggle in bis saddle, some 
scramble witb bis borse ì "Wby does be cui*se tbe poor 
animai so constantly — ^unless it be tbat be cannot catcb 
tbe butcber ì 

^ow be rusbes at a gate wbicb otbers bave opened fot 
bim, but rusbes too late and catcbes^ bis leg. Mad witb 
pain, be nearly gives it up ; but tbe spark of pluck^ is 
stili tbere, and witb tbrobbing knee be perseveres. How 
be bates it ! It is ali detestable now. He cannot bold 
hìs borse because of bis gloves, and be cannot get them 
olf. Tbe sympatbetic beast knows tbat bis master is 
unbappy,* and makes bimself unbappy and troublesome 
in consequence. 

Our friend is stUl going,* rìding wildly, but stili keep- 
ing a grain of caution for bis fences. He bas not been 
down yet,^^ but bas barely saved bimself more tban once. 
Tbe plougbs^^ aro very deep, and bis borse, tbougb stili 
boring at bim, pants beavily. Ob, tbat tbere migbt come 
a cbeck, or tbat tbe brute^^ Qf ^ fox migbt bappily go to 
ground ! But no ! Tbe ruck^^ of tbe bunt is far away 

1 To mean, fUfy wnit'^mtn ; to 7 Pluck ss courage ; throbbinff, 

curie, mtt Stuc^en ju (elaben; safe ss f(tmer2enb; cUl = quite. 
in safety. 8 (jiihappif, bere elenb ; trouhle- 

* A field—Mm, anbettl^atfc Setter some = disagreeable. 

»eit »or fu^. » /* stili going, ^Att nw^ immcr 

' Tht tati hounds, Un fflaifyttaìb ani. 
ter aWetite. w ffas—yet, tjl etgentl^ ni^ nic^t 

* Supply H auc^. Mca-k = trcLce, fleflùrjt; barely, bere nur nix^ eben. 

• wky is it = wbence does it " PUmght, say Surc^en; still-^ 
coma. Do(ts...cttrse is to be ren- kim, a ruXfy ben Stopf tief ^Angeli Uft. 
aerwd by flu(t>t ... auf. " The bnUe, say ba« bumme JE^ier ; 

• To catch, bere einftemmen ; mad go to ground, erJegt njùrbc. 
v^lth, rofenb «or. J* Kuek, say ba« (SttùnméL 
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from him in front, and the game is running steadily 
Bti^dglit for some well-known though stili distant protec- 
tion. But the man who doesn't Hke it stili sees a red 
coat^ before him, and perseveres in chasing the wearer of 
it. The solitary red coat becomes distant, and stili more 
distant, from him \^ but he goes on while he can yet keep 
the line in which that red coat has ridden. He must 
huny himself, however, or he will be lost to humanity, 
and will be alone. He must huny himself, but his borse 
now desires to huiry no more. So he puts bis spurs to 
the brute savagely,^ and then at some little fence, some 
ignoble ditch, they come down together in the mud, and 
the question of any further effort is saved for the rider. 
When he arises the red coat is out of sight,* and his own 
borse is half across the field befope him. In such a posi- 
tion is it possible that a man should like it? — ^Anthony 
Trollope, Hunting Sketches, 



XVI. 



LIMITS OF MATERIAL IMPROVEMENT» IN 
ANCIENT CIVILIZATIOlSr. 

The decay of moral principles which hastened the dis- 
integration of Roman society was compensated by no new 
discoveries in material cultivation. The idea of civiliza- 
tion common to the Greeks and Romans was the highest 
development of the bodily faculties, together with the 
imagination ; but in exploring the agencies^ of the naturai 

1 Form a compound term of red say miferaBel ; come down, bere 
and coat by simply joining them flìlrjcn ; saved, etfpart ; for the, bem. 
together without inflecting the ^ Out of ngÙt = disappeared ; 
adjective. ^ Aa(f ocroM, in ber SWitte be«. 

2 Becomet — him, entfctnt fu!^ im- * Jmprovement, bere $ortf(^titt 
ma: mel^t voti il^m. ^ In — agencies, im <$tfotf(^en ber 

* Savaffelt/,hereìoùt^t\\\)\igncòle, SBirffamf eit ; naturai, say: ^^Vf^f(|^* 

P 
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world, and turning its^ forces to the use of man, the pro- 
gress soon reached its limits. The Greeks and Bomaiis 
were almost eqiially nnsteady. in tracing the laws of phy- 
sical phenomena, which they empirically ohserved, and 
analyzing the elements of the world round them. Their 
advance in applied science^ stopped short with the prin- 
ciples of mechanics, in which they doubtless attained great 
practical proficiency. Roman engineering, especially, de- 
serves the admiratìon even of our own times. But the 
ancients invented no instruments for advancing the 
science of astronomy ; they remained profoundly ignorant 
of the mysteries of chemistry ; their medicine, notwith- 
standing the careful diagnosis of Hypocrates and Galen, 
could not free itself from connexion with the most trivial 
superstitions. The Greeks speculated deeply in ethics 
and politics / the Romans were intelligent students of 
legai theory and procedure ; but neither* could discover 
from these elementary sciences the compound ideas of 
public economy. Their principles of commerce and 
finance were to the last rude and unphilqsophical. They 
made little advance, at the height of their prosperity and 
knowledge, in the economy of ^ labour and production ; 
they made no provision ^ for the support of the increasing 
numbers to which the human race, under the operation of 
naturai laws, onght to bave attained. We read of no 
improvements in the common processesi of agriculture, 
none even in the familiar mode of grinding com, none in 
the extraction® or smelting of ores, none in the art of 
navigation. Even in war, to which they so ardently 
devoted themselves, we find the helmet and cuirass, the 
sword, spear, and buckler, identical in character, and 
almost in form, from the siege of Troy to the sack of 

1 Turning its, in ber 2ltttocnbung " In — of, eay im nattonalòtotiomi- 

tJ^ret. f(f>en >-8crl^dItni^ gtoifc^eit; produc- 

3 In applied seience, in ber angt« tion, $Tt>buction. 

nanbten or ejractcn SBijfenfc^aft. ^ Tomaike provision, ^otUìftun^tn 

3 Speculated — politici, ma(^ttn tteffcn. 

tiefe tt^ifc^e unb >joUtif<^e ©tubien. ' Frocesses, 9Serfa^rcn ; familiar, 

^ Supply 'of them.' Compound, bere aetoò^nlid^. 

sAy umfaffenben ; public economy, ^ Éxtraction (of metala), Snlgro* 

bere ®taat<airt6f(^aft. (nng or <S)ekoinn]tng. 
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Home. Changes in tactìcs and discipline were slight and 
casual, compelled^ rather by some cliange in circumstances 
than spontaneous and scientific. The ancient world had,^ 
in short, no versatility,^ no power of adaptation to meet 
the varyiDg wants of its outward condition. Its ideas 
were not equal to the extension of its material dominion. 
A little soni was lodged^ in a vast body. — Charles Meri- 
VALE, Hislory of the Romans under the Empire. 



XVII. 
LIGHT AND WAEMTH. 

Mr. Carlyle has qnoted with some approvai a pert 
phrase, that readers till their twenty-fifth year usually 
prefer Schiller, after their twenty-fifth year Goethe. K 
Herder and Novalis are right in their belief ^ that the trae 
elements of wisdom and poetry are found freshest and 
purest in the young, this ìa no disparagement to Schiller. 
It is, certainly, only in proportion as the glow® for ali that 
is noble in thought and heroic in character fades from the 
weaker order of mind,^ amidst the cavils, disgusts, and 
scepticism of later life, that the halo^aroond the genius of 
Schiller, which is but a reflection of ali that is noble and 
heroic, wanes also into feebler lustre. For the stronger 
nature, which stiU ^' feels as the enthusiast, while it learns 

1 Compelled, bere etjtowngen. by bti Itt !^gent. 

« Tum had hj 'possessed/ and « Tum ghw by fQt^àfitxmq, and 

place «Aort at the beginnìng of the render that — ch<vracter briefly by 

sentence. Grble unb J5erotf(^>e. Fades from = , 

' Versatilità, SSerfatUttAt ; power disappears out of. 

of a<^;9to^i07i, ^nftgnungSfraft; con- ' Translate order of mind by 

dition, bere ^rtfleti}. (Sentitt^ern, disgusts by Slerget; and 

^ To he ladged, too^nm. see page 42, note 9. 

' In their belief, mxt \lfyttt Slnfid^t ^ Salo, bore Stc^tglanj ; ^nanes,.^ 

orlD^einung. Trasiaì&te %» the ytmng indo, erMei(t)t.,.stt; lustre, @(^ein.. 

P 2 
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to see as the world-wise," * there is no conceivable reason 
why Schiller should charm less in matnrity^ than youth. 
Goethe may please a reader more in proportion as bis 
mind can emhrace a "wider circumference in life; but, 
unless his mind loses in^ elevation what it gains in expan- 
sion, hÌ3 eye will stili tum with as fond a worship^ to 
the lofty star, which is not less holy than the snn-light, 
though it less fiUs the atmosphere immediately around us. 
May I be permitted^here to add, that I am ten years older 
than I was when I began the study of Schiller ì Since 
then I bave investigated, with some criticai care, the 
characteristics^ of those poets whom the world ranks 
amongst ita greatest, and my admiration for Schiller ia 
more profonnd and reverential than ever. — Bulweb, Life 
of Schiller. 



XYIIL 

FEOM THE DIAEY OF THOMAS MOORE. 

May lOth, — Started for town,^ leaving our dear boy 
Bomewhat batter. Found, with my usuai good luck, a 
note from Murray, asking me to meet at dinner " to-day " 

1 Render in maturity by in rei- feitcn. The word Q^ara!tettfHl is 

ftren Sal^ren. also used in German, but ozily in 

' Render in, bere and in the the sense of a ' description of the 

foUowing clausé, by an. characteristic features of a peraon 

^ As — worship, ebenfo Itebenber or thing.' The term characteristic 

2>erebrung. The expression imme- (Gr. x*»po«T»jpjfrTiK05) is, however, 

diaiely around us (unS unmittetbat also frequently rendered by (|iata!« 

umgebenbe) qualifìes the term atmo- tmjltf(^ed 3etd(^en or 37^er!maL 

sphere. * When town stands for ' Loa> 

* Afay — permittedf torf u^. don/ the latter expression must be 
^ Chara/Aeristics, Gigentìùmlt(!(« used in German. 

* The above is a periphrasis of the last Tcrses of Schiller'B poem ,,^ìà^t um 
llnuiiir," which nin in the originai : 

„:Drum paart )tt «urem f<!^9nftrn ®hltf 
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the man of ali others I wanted to shake hands with^ once 
more — Washington Irving. Called at Murray*s, to say 
" Yes, yes," with ali my heart. 

\\iK — ^Went to the Literary Fund^ Chambers to see 
what were the arrangements, and where I was to he 
seated,^ having in a note to Blewitt, the secretary, hegged 
him to place me near some of my own present friends. 
Fonnd that I was to he seated between Hallam and 
Washington Irving. Ali right.* By the by, Irving had 
yesterday come to Murray's with the determination, as I 
found,^ not to go to the dinner, and ali begged of me to 
use my influence with him to change his resolution. But 
he told me his mind was made up^ on the point \ that the 
drinking^ his health, and the speech he would have to 
make in return, were more than he durst encounter \ that 
he had broken down^ at the Dickens' dinner (of which he 
was chairman) in America, and obliged to stop short in 
the middle of his oration, which made him resolve not to 
encounter another such accident. In vain did I represent 
to him that a few words would he quite suflBcient in 
returning thanks.^ "That Dickens* dinner," — ^which he 
always pronounced with strong emphasis, hammering ali 
the time with his right arm, ' more suo,' — " that Dickens* 
dinner ** stili haunted^^ his imagination, and I almost gave 
up ali hope of persuading him. At last I said to him : 

1 Tum of—with by 'whom (tcm) nal^m, i.e. leamed, and vnJth by the 

before ali others I wanted to sìiake preposition Bei. 
hy the band.' With ali, say «on ' To make up onés mind, rincn 

gangem. (Sntfd^jtufl faffen. 

3 The expression Literary Fund ^ Bender bere drinJcing by SluS» 

may be rendered by Stteratif(|ie @tif- Bringen, to be followed by the geni- 

tung or @(i(iTÌftj)eQet«®ttftung, and tive case, and translate would — 

put in the genitive case after return by barauf l^alten tnùf te. 
ChamherSj which expression may ^ To breaJk down (in a speech, 

be retamed, being peculiar to Eng- &c. ), jletf en BletBen or olvA bem éonce4>t 

land. fommen; Dickeni dinner, 3)irfen«» 

8 Tìim / — seated by 'I should Sanquet. Tum to stop short by 

8it.' The term note^ sigmfying 'a ' to leave off,' and made him resolve 

short lettor/ is rendere by IBiUet. by ' brought him to the resolution.' 

* Ali right, bere ganj in ber Otb» ' Jn returning thanks = in order 
nung or mxt gan) tteb. By the by, to thank. 

bere a))to^o«. i® Stili haunied, say ftant iwd^ 

* Translate bere found by »«• immet lebl^aft wj. 
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" Well, now, listen to me a moment. If you really wislx 
to distinguish yourself, it is by saying the fewest possible 
words^ that you will effect it. The great fault with ali the 
speakers, ' myself ' among the number,^ will be our saying 
too much. But if you content yourself with^ merely say- 
ing that you feel most deeply the cordial reception you 
bave met with,^ and bave great pleasure in drinking their 
healths in return, the very simplicity of the address will 
be more effective from such a man, than ali the stammered 
out rigmaroles^ that the rest of the speechifiers will vent." 
This suggestione seemed to touch him; and so there I 
left bim^ feeling pretty sure that I had carried my point.^ 
It is very odd, that while some of the shallowest fellows 
go on so glib with the tongue, men whose minds^ are 
abounding with matter should fìnd such difiiculty in 
bringing it out I found that Lockhart also had declined 
attending this dinner under a similar apprehension, and 
only consented on condition that bis health should net 
be given.* 

1 Translate it — vfords hj tntem The ironical term speeekifier may 

@te fo njenig SBorte macf^en ald mògl^, bere be rendered by ®(^5ntet)net. 
and tum ÙuU by * so,' plaoing thu ^ Bender bere suggesUon by fSot» 

expresaion togeiher with the fol- fcfilag, and tum iùuckhim by 'make 

lowing clause after yourself, an impression upon him.' 

• ATìiong the numoer = ìncluded. ^ Tum cany my poifU by 
' See page 97, note 2. ' reached my aim, fellows by 
^ J^ou — with, tic Sancii ^tt ^eil 'people/ and jro on by 'are.' 

gemorben. b Use the singular, and render 

B Use in German the singular. matter by ®toffcn. 

* The above extraot occurs in Lord John Russell's edition of the " Diaiy of 
Thomas Moore," and also in the " Life and Lettera of Washington Irving." In 
the latter work it is placed after Washington Irving's Iettar, bat baa been plaoed 
bere first in order to facilitate the fUU nnderstanding of the lettor. 
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A LETTER FEOM WASHINGTOIT IRVING. 

May 13th, 1842. 

I bave not been able to cali on many of my old friends, 
but bave met some of tbem on public occasiona. Many 
of tbe literary men I met at an anniversary dinner of tbe 
Literaiy Fund, at wbicb Prince Albert presided. Here 
I sat beside my friend Moore, tbe poet, who came to town 
to attend tbe dinner. He looks tbinner tban wben I last 
saw bim, and bas tbe cares and troubles of tbe world 
tbickening npon bim^ as be advances in years. He bas 
two sona: botb bad commissiona ^ in the ai-my, Tbe 
youngeat baa recently returned bome, broken in^ bealtb, 
and in danger of a consumption.* Tbe elder, Tom, baa 
been ratber wild, and ia on bia return from India, baving, 
for aome unknown rea^on, aold bia commission. Tbe 
expenaea of tbeae two aona bear bard upon^ poor Moore, 
and be talka witb aome despondency of tbe likelibood of 
bia baving to come upon tbe Literary Fund for aasistance. 

Tbe Literary Fund dinner waa very aplendid, and tbere 
waa niucb dull apeaking from® varioua distinguisbed cba- 
ractera. I bad come to it witb great reluctance, knowing 
tbat my bealtb would be drunk ; and tbougb I bad deter- 
mined not to make a apeecb in reply, yet tbe very idea of 
being aingled out, and obliged to get on my lega"^ and 
return tbanka, made me nervous tbrougbout tbe evening. 
Tbe flatteiing apeecb^ of Sir Eobert Inglis, hy wbicb tbe 

1 TumAflu — Ambrieflybj'liis ft^toet auf bem, and of hit — upon 
earthly cares and troubles thicken ' by ' that he will be obliged to hÌEtve 
(j^dufen fi(^). recourse to.' 

2 See page 89, note 18. « Tum there — from, by 'many 
> Brwen in, in ^infadiget. dnll ((angn>eUtge) speecbes wero 
^ Use conmm'pHon in the accu- delivered by,' and duiraetert by 

■atire case, and snpply the supine 'man.' 
gv (cfommnu Wild, here unicfonnen. ^ To — legs, aufjujìel^en. 
' Bender (mv hard upon by lajien ^ See page 31, note 12. 
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toast was preceded,^ and tlie very warm and prolonged 
cheering by which it was received, instead of relievmg,^ 
contribated to agitate me, and I Mt as if I would never 
attend a public dinner again, where I should bave to 
undergo such a trial ^ — Life avd Letters of Washington 
Irving, hy his NepheWy Pierre E. Irving. 



XX. 

EFFECT or GOLD. 

It now became ratber a painful experiment to touch 
any metallio substance in tbe open air with the naked 
band ; the feeling produced by it exactly resembling that 
occasioned by the opposite extreme of intense beat, and 
taking off the skin éom the part affected.* "We fonnd it 
necessaij, therefore, to use great caution in handlìng our 
sextants and other instruments, paiticularly the eye-pieces 
of tbe telescopes, which, if suffered to touch the face,^ 
occasioned an intense buming pain ; but thÌ3 was easily 
remedied by covering them over with soft leather. Another 
effect, with regard to the use of instruments, began to 
appeal^ about tbis time. Whenever any instrument wbich 
bad been some time exposed to the atmosphere, so as to 
be cooled down^ to the same temperature, was suddenly 
brought below into the cabins, the yapour was instantly 
condensed ali around it, so as to give^ the instrument the 
appearance of smoking,^ and the glasses were covered 

^ Watpreeeded, wnran^g (b«n). by bcm, and remedied hj aBgel^fen. 

' Of relieving, say mi^ }U Ut\t* • Ttim to appear by * to show 

^tgcn. itsell' 

' To — (rial, cine fol^c S'^^ au<« ^ Translate cooled down by a^ 

Sttjie^en. lùBIt, and to by hi» git. 

* Affected, officiti, qnalifies part. ^ Atto give = thiat it...gaTe. 

'^ ff'-faee, tocnn bai (S^fic^t tnit ^ Of smoking = as if it smoked 

i^neninSSevfil^tunflfam. Render tAù (tam4)fteX 
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almost instantly with a thin coating of ice,i the removal 
of which required great caution, to prevent the risk of 
injuiing them, until it had gradually thawed, as they 
acquired the temperature of the cabin. When a candle 
was placed in a certain direction from the instrument with 
respect to the^ observer, a number of very minute spicul» 
of snow were also seen sparkling around the instrument, 
at the distance of two or thi-ee inches from it, occasioned, 
as we supposed, by the cold atmosphere^ produced by the 
low temperature of the instrument, almost instantaneously 
congealing into that form the vapour which floated in its 
immediate neighbourhood.— SiR W. E. Parrt, Voyage 
for the ZHscoven/ of a Norih - Wesf. Passage. 



XXL 
DE QUINCEY ON GERMAX LITERATUEE. 

My DBAR F., Grasmere, Oct 18th, 1821. 

You ask me to direct you generally in your choice of 
Grerman authorsj secondly, and especially,* among those 
authors to name my favourite. In such an ocean as 
Grerman literature,^ your first request is of too wide a 
compass for a letter ; and I am not sorry that, by leaving* 
it untouched, and reserving it for^ some future conver- 
sation, I shall add one * moment'® (in the language of 
dynamics) to the attractions of friendship and the locai 

1 Cocuting of ice, (5t«ptt«. ^ Supply a \% and render o/"— 

« Wiih — Uve, mit 9iùÀfu^t auf He eompassuy in umfaffent. 

^ettung beé ; w/inuU—tnow, duferfl ' See f or thÌB and Àe foUowinK 

fteiner wiénabetn. pres. part. Int. p. xv. ii. a. 

« Supply ' which was.* 7 Bender here for by auf, and 

* Supply 'quite* befpre espe- tum «oto« by 'a.* 

ciaLly, and tum amoiig— favourite ^ Retain the same expression, 

by 'to name to you among these and use the noun attractions, refer- 

my &yourìte author.' ring to friendship, in the singular. 
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attractions of my residence, insufficient as it seems, of 
themselves,^ to draw you so far northwards from London. 

Come, therefore, dear F., biing thy ugly countenance to 
the lakes, and I will engraft^ such German youfh and 
vigour on thy English trunk, that henceforwards thou 
ehalt bear excellent fruit.» I suppose, F., you know that 
the golden pippin^ is now almost, if not quite, extinct in 
England ; and why ì Clearly^ from want of some exotic, 
but congenial inoculation. So it is with literatures of 
whatsoever^ land ; unless crossed by some other of dif- 
ferent breed, they ali tend to^ superannnation. Thence 
Comes it that the French literature is now in the last 
stage ^ of phthisis — dotage — palsy,^ or whatever image will 
best express the most abject stater of senile (senile? — 
no ! — of anile) imbecility. * * * 

Having this horrid example before our eyes, what 
should we English do ì Why, evidently we should colti- 
vate an intercourse with that literature of Europe which 
has most of a juvenile constitution. JN"ow that is, beyond 
ali doubt, the German. I do not so much insist on the 
present excellence of the German literature (though, poetry 
apart^® the current literature of Germany appears to me 
by much the best in Europe) ; what weighs most with me 
is the promise ^^ and assurance of future excellence held out 
by the originality and masculine strength of thought which 
has moulded the German mind since the tijne of Kant 
Before 1789 good authors were rare in Germany; since 
then they are so numerous, that in any sketch of their 

1 Of themselves, an unt ffir jìd^ ^ Palsy, Sai^mung; abject, er* 

fetbji. barraltc^; senile, ©reijtnolter. The 

3 To engrafi, pfvoìp^; stick = Latin ezpression anile, denotmg 

80 much. literally |o^e« aBeibctottec, may in 

s Golden pippin, ®oIba)?feI. the figurative sense be rendered 

* Clearly, here offenbar; conge' by ©tum^fflniu Jmbecility,f&[hì>\ixai. 
nial, M<t)axtx%. » ApaH, aBgcrec^nct. Tum what 

* iKAafoocver = every ; unless— weighs most by 'what has most 
hreed, »enn fi<^ fciefetbrn niAt mit {arti mcifien) weight.* 

einer anbern "oon occfrì^tetenem <é^iaQt ^^ Promise is here synonymous 

treujen. ^ with 'hope.' Assuraìice may be 

« Tum' they ali tend to by 'so rendered by 3ut>ecft(!(^t, and A«^cif out 

they ali suSzr easily of (an). by translated by ju »e((^n; httt^* 

7 See page 91, note 14. ù^en. 
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literature ali individuai notice^ becomes impossible; you 
must confine yourself to favourite authors, or notice^ them 
by classes. And this leads me to your question — ^Wbo is 
MT favourite author ì My answer is, that I bave three 
favourìtes,^ and tbose are Kant, Scbiller, and Jean Paul 
Eicbter. £ut setting Kant aside,^ as bardly belonging to 
tbe literature in tbe true meaning of tbat word, I bave, 
you^ see, two. In wbat respect tbere is any affinity between 
tbem I "will notice^ before I conclude. Por tbe present 
I sball observe only tbat, in tbe case of Scbiller, I love 
bis Works cbiefly because I venerate tbe memory of tbe 
man ; wbereas, in tbe case of Eicbter, my veneration and 
affection for tbe man is founded wboUy on my knowledge 
of bis Works. Tbis distinction will point out^ Eicbter as 
tbe most eligible author for your present purpose.* In 
point of originality, indeed, tbere cannot arise a question 
between tbe pretensions of Eicbter and tbose of any otber® 
German autbor wbatsoever. He is no man's represen- 
tative but bis own ; nor do I tbink be will ever bave a 
successor. 

Tbe cbaracteristic distinction^ of Jean Paul amongst 
German autbors, — I will venture to add, amongst modem 
autbors generally, — is tbe two-beaded power wbicb be 
possesses over tbe pathetic and tbe bumorous ; or, ratber, 
let me say at once^^ wbat I have often felt to be true, and 

^ Ali individuai notice, say iebe ^ Translate poùit out by Bf getc^nen 

tnbtmbuefle Serùrf fidS>ttgun3 . and moA eligible by )>a jTenbflcn. 

a Notice f bere beurt^eUen; ly, ^ Any other...iDhat8oev€r, trgcnb 

na(^. Tum leads by ' brings/ and rine« anbern. Tum is — own by 

toby'upon/ 'representa nobody ezcept him- 

* Tumhere/awttnte«by*favou- sel£* 

rite-autbors.' • /)Mfo'«rfton,bereSWetfmo(; two* 

* £ìU — aside, SlBgefel^en aBft »en headed, bop^elfoifig. 

j?ant; as hardly belonging = who i® Let^oTice, ù^ toiU eé nut fofort 

haxìdiy belongs. au0fpTec|^en; felt to be true, ali toa^r 

' Supply * as ' before you, erf annt The clause and — so ahould 

6 Notxce, bere auScinanber fe^en. be tumed by ' and the correctness 

Tum in the case of by ' what con- of which I could (as I believe) prove 

oems.' at a fitting opportunity. 

* I cannot help addine bere that in order to he ahle to nndeTstand and appre- 
ciate fìilly the works or Jean Paul, it is necessaxy to possess aa thorongh a 
knowledge of German as De Qnincey undonhtedly possessed. 
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would (I thìnk) at a fittmg opportunity prove to be so, — 
this power ìs not two-headed, but a one-headed Janus 
with two faces : the pathetic and the humoroos are bnt 
dìfferent phases of the same orb ; they assist each other, 
melt^ indisceniibly into each other, and often shine each 
through each like layers of coloured crystals placed one 
behind another. 



XXII. 
INFLUENCE OF NATUKAL AGENCIES.2 

If we inquire^ what those physical agente are by which 
the human race is most powerfuUy influenced, we shall 
fìnd that they may be dassed nnder^ four heads, — namely, 
Climate, Food, Soil, and the General Aspect of Nature;^ 
by which last I jnean those appearances which, though 
presented chiefly to the sight,^ Imve, through the medium 
of that or other senses, directed the association of ideas, 
and hence in different countries bave given rise to^ different 
habits of thought. To one of these four classes may be 
referred^ ali the extemal phenomena by which man has 
been permanently affected. The last of these classes, or 
what I cali the Greneral Aspect of Nature, produces its 
principal results by exciting the® imagination, and by 

1 MeU, here ftetfc^metjen. Tum may be tumed by 'under the 

eobck through each by ' one througn iatter I understand.' 

the other. « Though — sigkt, oBìool^l fle fì<^ 

3 Naiural agencies, here 9latuT« ttornel^mlid^ kem étfùfytiot^ant offtn» 

ft&ftt. baten; through the medium = by 

* Render here to tnquire by meanso£ 

fiorf(^eii or fcagen ncUff, cLoenta by 7 To give rise to = to produoe ; 

SttAftt, and human race oy Qltn* hdbite ^thought, ^teit )U benfen, or, 

f(|>engetóle(|>t. somewhat freely, ©ebanfenheife. 

* To class under, claffifictrcn in; * May be referred, laffen fift... 
heads, here $au)>tatten. gufi^tciben; affected = infliienoed. 

« Aspect of Nature, SRaturanfl^it » Produces — the, toitft oorjAgtù^ 
«r Slaturetf^einuna. £y — mean bttcd[i bie Slnregung ber. 
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suggesting tbose ìnnumerable superstitioiis^ which are the 
great obstacles to advanciiig knowledge. 

The other three agente, namely Clunate, Pood, and Soil, 
ha^e, so far as we are aware,^ had no direct ìnfluence of 
thìs sort ; but they bave, as I am about to prove, origmated 
the most ìmportant consequences in regard to the general 
organization of society, and from them there bave followed 
many of tbose large and conspicnous dififerences between^ 
nations, wbich are often ascribed to some fondamenta! 
difiference in the various races into which mankind is 
divided. But while such originai distinctions of race^ are 
altogether hypotbetical, the discrepancies^ which are cansed 
by difference of climate, food, and soìl are capable of a 
satisfactory explanation, and, when nnderstood, will he 
found* to clear up many of the difficulties which stili 
obscure the study of history. — Henry Thomas Buoklb, 
History of Civilization in England. 



XXIII. 

A FATAL JOKR 

Eorso ^ lay ili, and bis medicai advisers^ pronounced 
bis case hopeless, because they were too ignorant to cure 
bim. His malady was a raging fever. dature at first 

* By — supentitionSf turi^ bte ®t» tieeU = are nothing but hypo- 
tvfdung ienet umA^ttgen Sormen US theses. 

916etg(anbnié. uiae obstacles io the ^ losert the words are capaòle, 

siogular, and tum to advancing by lafftn fidf, before the dtscrepancies, 

* for the progress of the.* and render of—explanation brieflj 

8 So — aioare, fo meit ti un9 De» by Sefrtebigeni erfiarni. 

fannt; Kave followed, finb entflantcn « Wken — found, toetten B«i gè- 

or cntfVtungen. tiauem SSctftftnbmf lant ticnen. 

s Tom betweett by ' of the.* Fun- 7 Bono aacended ^ the duoal 

damenialf hesro tot^tntiUfy. ihrone of Ferr* 

* Distinctions of race, Staff en« ^ Medicai 
ttntetfc^iebc ; are altogOher hypoUie- pronounced 



^_ ».— ^ 
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helped him a little, and the prince was enabled to Tepair 
to a country residence,^ where bis fever settled into a fierce 
qaartan ; but be was not prevented from taking exer- 
ciae. Tbe whole ducal court was in sorrow because of 
the condition of tbeir rougb but not ungenerous master, 
and no one grieved more tban Gonella.^ The lattar 
heard that the doctors had asserted that nothing but 
a sudden fright would shake ^ the malady out of the 
body of the prince. But, then, who would dare to sud- 
denly frighten such a terrible potentate as Borso of Ferrara'? 
No one but the poor fool, and he did it effectually. While 
walking in the garden with bis moody master, trying in 
vain to make him smile, the two carne up to a deep lake, 
where the Duke usually took boat,* and as he was about 
stepping in, Gonella, without a moment's hesitation,**^ 
pushed the Duke into the water. Borso roared aloud for 
succour, screamed in bis agony, and cursed the fool, who 
ultimately, with the aid he had prepared, drew him out. 
Borso was carried to bed, where he feU into such a per- 
spiration from bis fright and exertion, that he got rid of 
bis fever, and rose free from any disagreeable symptom 
except bis wrath against the jester. The latter was con- 
demned to exile, with a sentence of death^ in case of bis 
being found upon the soil of Ferrara. 

Gonella went into banishment, wbich he bore with 
so much impatience, that after a few months be resolved 
to return, without incurring the threatened consequences. 
He thus contrived^ it : fìUing a cart with tbe eàrth of the 
Paduan district, in wbich he had been sojouming, he rode 
boldly into Ferrara, where he pertinaciously maintained, 
as he sat in the cart^ that he was stUl on the soil of 
Padua. The Duke ordered him to be seized and bebeade^L 
"I will only pay fright with fright," said Borso; "so 
when bis neck is on the block, let fall upon it, not tbe 
axe, but a drop of water ; then bid my fool arise. I shall 

1 Country residence, Santfc^tog. * Tura a momenfs hesitation hy 

3 Gonella was the officiai court ' to hesitate a moment.' 

fool of the Duke. < With—deaUi, say tinb mtt Ut 

s Shake, here vertrei^en. ^'taftta^t Utxo^t. 

^ To iake boat, ^a9 iSoot (efleigen. 7 To eowtrive, here an^Iten. 
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be glad to congratulate him on liis and my recovery." AH 
was done^ as the Duke directed. 

Gonella, rnade sad for the fìrst time in his life, was 
solemnly conveyed to the scaiFold. AH the usuai cere- 
monies of the lugubrious drama were then enacted, and, 
these over,2 the poor jester, with a shake and a sigh, laid 
down the old insignia of his office, and blindfolded placed 
his head upon the block. The executioner stepped up, and 
from a phial let fall a single drop of water on the fooFs 
neck. Then arose ^ a burst of laughter and a clapping of 
hands, and shouts to Gonella to get up and thank the 
Duke for the life given him. The fool did not move, and 
ali around laughed the more at the jest which they 
thought he was perpetuating.* Stili he remained motion- 
less ; at last the headsman went up to him, and raising 
Gonella from the ground, discovered that he was dead. 
The drop of water had had ali the effect of the sharpest 
axe ; and the spectators went home repeating to one 
another, " A shocking^ bad joke, indeed." — ^Db. Doran, 
History of Court Fools, 



XXIV. 

ENGLISH TEADE UNDEE ELIZABETH. 

Thus it was^ that the accession of Elizabeth found com- 
merce leaving its old channels and stretching in a thou- 
sand new directions. While the fishing trade^ was ruined 
by the change of creed, a tasto came in® for luxuries 

1 W<u done, say qefc^o]^. « SchocJdfig, here fc^rcdlid^ 

2 Turo these over bv * when these « Thtu it wca, fo flefd^o^ e«. Tum 
were over ;* «;àA — dghjXaxi^^aMttti the — leaving by 'at the time of 
unir ®euf^ Elizabeth's accession commerce 

5 To arise, crfcl^oll; a burst of=s lefb. 
loud ; shouts to, Bunife an. ' Fishing frode = fish-trade. 

* Tum which — perpetìiating by * Translate came in by vei^tettete 

'which, as they thought, he con- flc^, use luxuries in the sing. retain* 

tinued.* ing the correspond. foreìgn term. 
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undreamt of ^in the sìmpler days which were passing away. 
Statesmen, accustomed to rule the habits of private life 
with sumptuary laws, and to measure the ìmports of the 
realm by their own conceptions of the necessities of the 
people, took alami at the inroads upon established -ways 
and UHages, and could see only *^ a most lamentable spoii 
to the^ realm, in the over-quantity of unnecessaiy wares 
brought into tlie port of London." 

From India carne perfumes^spices, rice, cotton, indigo, 
and precious stoncs; from Persia and Turkey carpets, 
velvets, damasks, cloth of gold, and silk robes "wrought' 
in divers colours/' Kussia gave its ermines and sables, 
ita wolf and bear skins,^ its tallow, fiax, and hemp, its 
steel and iron, its ropes, cables, pitch, tar, masts for ships, 
and even deal boards. The New World sent over sugar, 
rare woods,' gold, silver, and pearls ; and these, with the 
pomegranates, lemons, and oranges, the silks and satins, 
the scented' soaps and oils, and the fancifnl variety of 
ornaments which were imported from the South of Europe, 
shocked the austere sense of the race of Englishmen who 
had been bred up in an age when heaven was of more 
importance than earthly pleasure, Fathers were filled 
with panie for the morals of their children, and stateiibtien 
trembled before the imminent min of the realm. — James 
Anthony Froudb, Hùtory of JSngland. 

1 Render uTidreamtof by the rela- * See page 93, note 16. 
tive clause teelc^et uner^òtt mar. * Rare tDoods, fette ne ^oìjosten. 

^ Spoil to the, 2lu«beutung be8; * Scented, paxfnmict \ the — variety, 

over-qìiantity, ùbergcof e duantttdt. bte Detfd^tebenartigfien, ))^anta^ftteii 

8 Wrought, here gewebt. ©d^mucffat^ciu 
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XXV. 

MODEKN BORDER FEUDS. 

Thus ran on^ the voluble tongae of my comtade, as we 
entered a little, dose, asthinatic-looking village, smothered 
between high hedges and trees, and seeming ìmpenetrable 
to a breath of air : — 

'* But wbat signifies, after ali, whether a man be Belgian 
or Frenchman? Yet the miserable beings of this place 
presume to quarrel about it. This is the frontier village, 
ridicnlously enough arranged. The road, running in the 
middle, is the line of separation. The right-hand cottages 
are in Belgium, the left in France. The widow Vander- 
broeckellen, there, on one side, sella you tobacco at ten 
sous a pound; while her opposite^ neighbonr, Francois 
Delaporte, must charge yon ten franca ; and at that house, 
on the French side, you may drink a bottle of wine for a 
frane, that is prohibited to the envious and thirsty dog 
that lives ' en face/ Such are our Custom-house ì&ws, and 
a nice nest of smugglers they batch bere. And look at 
those two feUows, searchers of honest people, one French, 
the other Belgian ; how they eye us from each side of the 
road^ This village of La Belle, as it is called, I consider 
to be a stone-and-mortar^ reproach against two Govem- 
ments that think themselves, no doubt, very wise ; and as 
for the stupid dolts that people it, imagine them coming 
each half-way into their common Street to fìght for the 
hononr of their different countries." 

" I am heartily glad to bear * that,* '* thought I ; " it does 
look like national feeling." But I did not care to interrupt 
my companion, and we left La Belle behind us. 

** There they go !" exclaimed he, as we were about a 
mile out of the village j ''there they go, the real boys of 

1 Man on, gay )>taitberte...tt)eitet. * Stùne-and-mortar may bere b^ 

3 Supply the word ' residing.' rendered by monumentai. 
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the by-ttraye ! ^ Look at those light-footed fellows !" And I 
remarked, emerging from a little lane^ five or six nncom- 
monly active young men, but reckless and vagabonda 
looking, each with a stick in bis band, and fonr, five^ 
or more bladders alung over bis sboulder, and dangling 
against bim. 

" And wbo are tbey 1 " asked L 

" Ali smugglers," answered be; "brave, open, dayligbt 
fellows,^ wbo care no more for a gendarme or Costom- 
boiise officer'tban for you and I. Tbey bave just come 
back &om seUing tbeir tobacco in France, and are weU 
laden witb brandy^ in return. Tbey bave made a round 
to avoid tbe village^ and are now on tbeir road, fearing 
neitber man nor ." 

Ab be spoke, two mounted gendarmes appeared : a 
loud sbout from tbe smugglers gave tbe salutation' — and 
in on instant tbe wbole gang were across tbe bedges, and 
away into tbe tbick-plsmted fields beyond. The gen- 
darmes put spur to tbeir borses, drew tbeir swords, looked 
in a terrible passion, and kicked up quantities of dust, 
galloped about, up some lanes, down otbers, swore* qaite 
like troopers, and at last rode off in a quiet pace, side by 
side, baving no doubt done tbeir duty most fidtbfully. — 
T. C. Grattan, Natùmal TraUs. 

1 Rea! — ly-waya, tAtcn JBurfc^e * -firan^^y, here Cognac 
ter ©c^tettfttoege ; arfiw, bere rù|rig. • Translate gave the salutatton 

• Daylight-feUow*, IButfo^e bie ba4 hy,xx^à}oVi att ®ru$. 
fii(^t ni4>t ft^euen. ' f The popular phrase to twear 

« CusUìm-luyiue offUer^ 3ott6eamter, like a trooper ia rendered idioma- 

Tura ihm-i^Hixm by *they bave tàcaUy by loie ein «anbéfnecbt ffucbcB. 
just sold their tobftooo.' ' ^^ 
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XXVL 

GERMAJìC POPULAK BOOKS. 

The Germans, ìf they did not as yet excel in the higher 
department of typography, were by no means negligent 
of ^ their own great invention. The books, ìf we include 
the smallest, printed in the Empire between 1470 and the 
elose of the centnry, amonnt to several thonsand editions. 
A large proportion of these were in their own language. 
They had a literary public, as we may cali it, not merely 
in their couits and nniversities, but in their respectable 
middle dass, the burghers of the free cities, and, perhaps, 
in the artisans whom they employed. Their reading^ 
was ahnost aìways with a serious end ; but no people so 
successfolly eultivated the art of moral and satirical fable. 
These, in many instances, spread with great favour through 
Cisalpine^ Europe. Among the works of this kind, in the 
fifteenth century,two deserve mention; the "Eulenspiegel," 
popular afterwards inEngland by the name of ** Howleglass^" 
and a superior and better-known production, the "Narren- 
schif^'^ or " Ship of Fools," bySebastian Brandt of Strasburg, 
the first edition of which is referred* by Brunet to 1494.. 
The Latin translation, which bears the title of 1488 in an 
edition printed at Lyons, ought to be placed,* according 
to the same bibliographer, ten years later, a numerical 
letter having probably been omitted.* It was translated 

1 Tum vere-^f by *did by no * Js r^erred...to 1494^ tt«rt...a«f 

means neglect.' baS 3a^t 1494 feftgefe^t. 

s Render muf^ff^bySecttfare; turo ^ To he placed, bere angegcBen 

vas by ' had ;' end bere 3ttX(f. toertien. The preposition aitf è^ould 

s Cùalpi%e, ci^ol^tmfc^, to be pre- be snpplied before ten, Numerieal 

ceded bere by the definite artide. letter, ìaJffihuàf^abt. 

* Besides the ezplanation quoted by Hallam, there are two more versioiiB to 
account for the contradictory date between the originai and the translation ; 
some biographers being of opinion that there existed an ori^nal German edition 
previous to that of 1494, and otheis that the lAtin tmnslaUon was made £romi 
the author's mannsorìpt. 

Q 2 
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into English by Barclay, and published early in^ 1509. 
It is a mettìcid. satire on the folliee of every clasSy and 
may possibly bave euggested to Erasmos bis " Encomiam 
MorìflB."^ But the idea was not absolutely new; tbe 
tbeatrical company,^ establisbed at Paris under tbe name 
of '^ Enfanta de Sajis Souci," as well as tbe ancient office of 
jester or fool in onr courts and castles, implied the sanie 
principle of satirìzing mankind with ridicules^ in general, 
that every man sbonld feel more pleasure from the huini- 
liation of bis neigbbonrs tban pain from bis own. Brandt 
does not show much poetical talent; bnt bis morality is 
clear and sound; he keeps the pure and right-minded 
reader on bis side ; and in an age when little better came 
into competition, bis characters of men, thougb more 
didactic tban descriptive, did not fail to please.* Tbe 
influence such books of simple fiction^ and plain moral 
would possess over a people may be judged by tbe delìgbt 
they once gave to children, before we bad leamed to 
vitiate tbe bealtby appetite of ignorance by premature 
refinements and stimulatìng yariety. — Henrt TfAj.r.Av 
Jntroduction to the Literature of Europe. 

1 Early in = at the beginnisg ' Theatrical eompantf, ^c^an* 

oftheyear. {Vieler'(9efefl[f(^aft. 

3 The German for Bneomium ^ Satiriz%ng,».yfith ridieuUs, atif 

MoricB ia Sob Ut 9latr^ett, but the fottcifc^ a3}etfc...}in€tf)»ttcs. 

originai Latin title may beretamed. * Cy^—JieUon, un^efùnllcltet 9aicL 

* The fiuìt that the 9ldmnf(^iff was called the ' Secnlar Bible,' and that Geiler 
von Kaiserbexs, a celebrated contempoiary preacher, could ventare to chooee 
some of the chapten as tezts for bis sermons, will ftillr bear ont the anthor*» 
statement. It may be added bere that the poem, whieh waa wzitten in the 
Snabian dialect» was also rendered into Fiench and Dutoh. 
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XXVIL 

STRAWBERRY WEATHER 

(WBITTEN IN JUNE.) 

If our article on thìs subject sliould be worth little 
(especially as we are oblìged to be brief, and cannot bring 
to our assistance much quotation or other helps,) we beg 
leave to say, that we mean to do little more in it than 
congratulate the reader on the strawberry season, and 
imply those pleasant interchanges of conventional sym- 
pathy whicb give rise to the common expressions about 
the weather or the state of the harvest — ^things which 
everybody knows what everybody else will say about 
them, and yet upon which everybody speaks. Such a 
charm has sympathy, even in its commonest aspect 

A, A fine day to-day. 

B. Very fine day. 

A. But I think we shall ha ve rain. 

£. I think we shall.^ 

And so the two speakers part, ali the better pleased with 
one another merely for having uttered a few words, and 
those words such as either of them could bave reckoned 
upon beforehand, and has interchanged a thousand times. 
And justly are they pleased. They are fellow-creatures 
living in the same world, and ali its phases are of import- 
ance to them, and themselves to one another. 

The meaning of the word is : "I feel as you do" or 
'^ I am interested in the same subject, and it is a pleasure 
to me to let you see if What a pity that mankind do 
not vent^ the same feelings of good-will and a mutuai 
understanding on fifty other subjects ! And many do— 
but ali might — and, as Bentham says, " with how little 
trouble !" 

1 Tura / tMai we thall by * 1 * Render veni by auf em, and 
think it àÌBO.* underdandtng hj SSerflAntnii. 
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There is strawbeiry weather, for instance, which is as 
good a poìnt of the weather to talk about as rain oi sxin. 
If the phrase seems a little forced,^ it is perhaps not so 
much as it seems ; for the weather, and fmit, and colour, 
and the bìrds, &c, &c. ali hang together; and for oor 
parts, we would fain think, and can easily believe» that 
without this special degree of heat ^while we are writing), 
or mixtnre of heàt and fresh air, tne strawberries would 
not haye their special degree of colour and fragrance. The 
world answers to the spirit that plajs upon it as musical 
instroments to musicians; and if cloud, sunshine, and 
breeze (the fine playìng of Kature) did not descend upon 
earth precisely as they do at this moment, there is good 
reason to conclude that neither fruit, nor anything else, 
would be precisely what it is. The cuckoo would want^ 
tone, and tiie strawberries relish. — Leioh Hunt, The Seer. 



XXVIIL 

PEOGRESS OF MANKIND. 

Man is progressive^ not only as an individuai, but as 
a race. Here, stili more, is his superiority to ali other 
animals apparent. He is, in some measure, the hoir of 
the discoveries, the inventions, the thoughts, and the 
labours of ali foregoing time ; and each man has, in some 
measnre, for his helper the results of the accumulated 
knowledge of the world. But the transmission of expe- 
rience and knowledge fìx)m generation to generation is the 
fundamental condition of progress throughout the succes- 
sive ages of the life of mankind. To a large extent, 
of course, we cannot but profìt &om the labour of our 

1 Foreed, say gefanflelt. an...fle^Icn. 

s The.,,iip<nUd watU, bcm «urbe eS ' Tóm^ire^etnveby'progressei. 
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predecessors ; ali those products, and instruments, and 
agencies, which we style * civilization/ our roads, our rail- 
ways, our canals, our courts of law, our houses of legislature, 
and a thousand other embodiments of the combined and 
successivo efforts of many generations, are our inheritance 
by birth. But the very guidance and employment of 
these require for their improvement, or even for their 
maintenance, ever-increased knowledge and intelligence. 
The higher the civilization that a community has attained, 
the more, not the less, necessary is it that its members, 
as one race succeeds another, should be enlightened and 
informed. No inheritance of industriai progress can dis- 
pense with individuai intelligence and judgment, any 
more than the accumulation of books can save from the 
need of leaming to read and write. But thousands of 
human beings, bom ignorant, are left to repeat unguided 
the same experiments, and to incur the same f ailures and 
penalties as their parents, as their ancestors. Where 
these stumbled, or slipped, and fell, they too stumble, 
or slip, and fall, rising again perhaps, but not uninjured 
by the fall. Nature teaches, it is trae, by penalty as well 
as by reward ; but it is surely wise, as far as may be, 
to anticipate in each case this rough teaching, to aid it 
by rational explanation, and to confine it within safe 
bounds. The world, doubtless, advances in spite of ali. 
That industriai progress is what it is proves that the 
amount of observance of law is, on the whole, largely in 
excess of its violation ; were it otherwise, society would go 
backward, and humanity would perisL This predomi- 
nance of good results from the very constitution of human 
nature and of the world, by which the individuai, working 
even unconsciously and for his own ends, and leaming 
even by failure, achieves a good wider than that he con- 
templates, and by which progress, in spite of delay and 
fluctuation, is maintained in the race, if not always in 
the individuai. — Dr W. B. Hodgson, Economie Science as 
a Branch of Edmcation, 
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XXIX. 

ATHENIAK EDUCATIOK 

The ten yeais that He between the agee of five and 
fifteen are, as ali acknowledge, among the most important 
of any man's lìfe for the growth of intellect and the forma- 
tion of character. In most cases, indeed, the total or ali 
but total absence of any records of the boyhood of a great 
man would make ìt impossible to reconstruct in any way 
the history of his education. The present instance, ho wever, 
is an exceptional one. There was a marked difference in 
the character of Athenian education in the perioda that 
preceded and followed the Persian ^ar, and we bave the 
most yivid pictures both of the earlier and the later 
systems.* The latter, nnder the influence of sophìsts and 
rhetoricians, was open to the charge of cultivating sharp- 
nees of intellect at the expense of manliness, and strength, 
and purity. It proposed politicai success as the one object 
in life, and that was only to he obtained by the skiU of 
speech, which involved long practice and attendance in 
the assemblies, deliberative and judicial, of the people. 
So trained, the youth of Athens became pale and narrow- 
chested, glib of speech, chattering in the Agora,^ boasting 
that they werp better than their fathers, calling good evil, 
and evil good, sinking into ali forms of effeminacy. 

But the same band that has drawn us this picture has 
left US also another. The education which was old- 
fashioned and obsolete at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war was in full sway between Marathon and 
Salamis, and under its influence Sophocles must bave 
grown up. 

i The Agora was originàlly the and subeequently the market-plaoe 
place of assembly of the people, at Athens. 

* See the elaborate description in the Clouds of Arìstophanes (983—993), ttom 
wlUch most of the details which foUow are taken. — The Author. 
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The system was one well adapted to bring out ali 
poweis of man's mind and body to their highest perfec- 
tìon. The govenunent of Feisistratos had helped to laise 
the people out of the roughness of their earlìer life. Inter- 
course with the Asìatic Greeks had brought in quicker 
perceptions of beauty in art, and poetry, and music. It 
had not as yet brought in, in their fulness, though the 
tyrants of Greece were doing their best to introduce them, 
the vices "with which ali Asiatic society was tainted. The 
zeal with which Feisistratos had collected and edited 
the Works of Homer had given the youth of Athens a 
basis upon which their education rested ; and its ethical 
influence, if not always in harmony with the standard of a 
higher wisdom, and sometimes too subservient to the prin- 
ciples of despotism, at least tended to a reverence for truth, 
and honour, and manliness. 

The Iliad and the Odyssey were free firom the deep- 
dyed stain of later Greek literature. They were fit text- 
books for an education which aimed at forming the heroic 
temper, and looked at the training of the body, and skill 
in music and poetry, as equally contributing to it. Man- 
liness, and self-restraint, and reverence for paients were 
the key-notes of the whole. We bave but to individualize 
the general features of the picture which the comic drama- 
tist has drawn, to follow the boyhood of Sophocles in its 
daily life. To go with the otìier boys of bis *dème,'^ 
marching in due order, bare-headed and unclothed, even 
though it might snow fast and thick, to the house of the 
music-teacher, there to leam a manly and vigorous music, 
free from ali tricks and affectations ; to pass from that 
lesson to the school of the trainer, to gain in wrestling, 
running, leaping, the clear complexion, the blooming 
health, the well-developed form, which gave promise of a 
vigorous manhood; to honour father and mother, and 
pay ali due reverence to age; to blush with a genuine 
shamefastness ; to be pure in the midst of the floods of 
impurity that were beginning to creep in ; to be each of 

1 Betain the same expression — a district or pariah in Athou)-^ 
derìved from the Greek òrttiot (i.e. also in German. 
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them in bis own persoli as a veiy statue of modesty ;— this 
was the tramìsg of the men who fought at Marathon, and 
thisy with somewhat more of intellectual culture, must 
have been that of Sophocles. — ^£. H. Plumftrb, The Lift 
and WrUinps o/Sophoclei. 



XXX. 

A CONVERSION BY POETEY.* 

After the manuer of pious men of those times, Las 
Casas and hìs monks did not fail to commence their 
undertakìng by having recourse to the most fervent 
prayers, severe fasts, and other mortìfìcatious. These 
lasted several days. They then tumed to the secular 
part of their enterprisè, using ali the skill that the most 
accomplished statesmen or men of the world could bave 
brought to bear upon it. The first thing they did was to 
translate into verse, in the Quiché language, the great 
doctrines of the Church. In these verses they described 
the creation of the world, the fall of man, bis banishment 
from Paradise, and the mediation prepared for him ; then 
the life of Christ, His passion, His death, His resurrection, 
His ascension ; then His future return to judge ali men, 
the punishment of the wicked and the reward of the good. 
They divided the work, which was very extensive, into 
* coplas,* after the Castilian fashion. We might well wish, 
for many reasons, that this laudable work remained to 
US, but I am not aware of there being any traces of ita 
existence. 

The good fathers then began to study how they shouid 

* The above extract refera to ihe conversion, by peacefùl means, of some 
Indian tribes, mach dreaded by the Spaniards on accoimt of their warllke 
character. 
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introduce their poem to the notice of the Indìans of 
Tuzulutlan ; and, availing themselves of a happy thought 
for this purpose, they called to their aid four Indmn 
merdiants, who were in the habit of going with mer- 
chandise several times a year into thìs province called 
* the Land of War.* The monks, with great care, taught 
these fonr men to repeat the couplets which they had 
composed. The pupils entered entirely into the views 
of their instructors. Indeed, they took such pains in 
leaming thoir lessons, and (with the fine sense for musical 
intonation which the Indiana generally possessed) repeated 
these verses so well, that there was nothing left to desire. 
The composition and the teaching occupied three months, 
and was not completed until the middle of August, 
1537. * * * The monks and the merchants, however, 
were not satisfied until they had brought their labours 
to much greater perfection, — until, indeed, they had set 
these verses to music, so that they might he accompanied 
by the Indian instrument. * * * 

The enterprise was now ready to he carried into action, 
to be transplanted from the schools into the world. It 
was resolved that the merchants should commence their 
joumey into * the Land of War,' carrying with them not 
only their own merchandises, but being furnished by Leis 
Casas with the usuai small wares to please aborigines, 
such as scissors, knives, looking-glasses, and bells. The 
pupils and the teachers parted; the merchants making 
their accustomed joumey into the territories of Quiché 
and Zacapula, their destination being a certain pueblo^ of 
a great cacique of those parts, a wise and warlike chiej^ 
who had many powerfiil alliances. * * * 

The merchants were received, as was the custom in a 
country without inns, into the palace of the cacique, where 
they met with a better reception than usuai, being enabled 
to make him presents of these new things from Castille. 
They then set up their tent, and began to sell their goods 

1 Betain the Spanish ezpression is the title of a kmj^ or chief among 
tmeS^OySignifying'atowiiyyilIage/ several tribes of Indians in Arne- 
se. For the word cacique, wmdi rica> we uae in Qennan Jtajife. 
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as they were wont to do, theii customers tbrongìng about 
them to see the Spanìsh novelties. When the sale was 
over for that day, the chief men amongst the Indiana 
remained with the cacique to do him honour. In the 
evening the merchants asked for a ' teplanastl/ an ìnstru- 
ment of music which we maj suppose to have been the 
same as the Mexican 'teponaztli' or drum. They then 
pioduced some timbrels and bells which they had brought 
with them, and began to sing the verses which they had 
learned by heart, accompanying themselves on the musical 
instruments. The effect produced was very great. The 
sudden change of character, not often made, from a 
merohant to a prìest, at' once arrested the attention of the 
assemblage. Then, if the music was beyond anything that 
these Indians had heard, the words were stili more extra- 
ordinary; for the good fathers had not hesitated to put 
into their yerses the questionable assertion that idols were 
demons, and the certain fact that human sacrifices were 
abominable. The main body of the audience was delighted, 
and pronounced these merchants to be ambassadors from 
new gods. 

The cacique, with the caution of a man in authority, 
suspended bis judgment until he had heard more of the 
matter. The next dav, and for seven succeedins days, 
thìs sermon in song ^ repeated. In pubUc and in U 
vate, the person who insisted most on this repetition was 
the cacique, and he expressed a wish to fathom the 
matter, and to know the origin and meaning of these 
things. The prudent merchants replied, that they only 
sang what they had heard, that it was not their business 
to explain these verses, for that office belonged to certain 
*padres' who instructed the people. "And who are 
* padres ' ì " asked the chief. In answer to that question 
the merchants painted pictures of the Dominican monks, 
in their robes of black and white, and their tonsured 
heads. The merchants then described the lives of these 
'padres;* how they did not eat meat, and how the) 
did not desire gold, or feathers, or cocoa; that they 
were not married, that night and day they sang the 
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praìses of God, and that they knelt before very beautiful 
images. 

The Indian chief resolved to see and bear these mar- 
vellous men in black and wbite, wìtb their baìr in the 
foim of a garland, wbo were so different from otber men ; 
and for tbis purpose, wben tbe mercbants retumed, be 
sent in company witb tbem a brotber of bis, a young 
man of twenty-two years of age, "wbo was to invite tbe 
Dominicans to visit bis brotber^s country, and to carry 
tbem presents. * * * 

Wbile tbe Indian prince was occupied in visiting tbe 
town of Santiago, tbe monks debated amongst tbemselves 
wbat course tbey sbouM pursue in reference to tbe invita- 
tion wbicb tbey bad received from tbe cacique. Guided 
tbiougbout by great prudence, tbey resolved not to risk 
tbe sàiety of tbe wbole of their body, but to send only 
one monk at first as an ambassador and explorer. Their 
cboice fell upon Father Luis Cancér, wbo probably was 
tbe most skilled of ali tbe four in the language that was 
likely to be best understood in Tuzulutlan. Meanwbile tbe 
cacique's brotber and bis attendants made their observa- 
tions of the mode of life of the monks, wbo gratified bim 
and tbem by little presents. It was time now to return ; 
and the wbole party, consisting of Luis Cancér, the 
cacique's brotber, bis Lidians, and the four mercbants 
of Guatemala, set off from Santiago on their way to the 
cacique's country. * * * 

The jonmey of Father Luis was a continued trinmph. 
Eveiy wbere the difference was noticed between bis dress, 
customs, and manners, and those of the Spaniards wbo 
bad already been seen in Tuzulutlan. Wben be carne into 
the cacique's territory, be was received under triumpbal 
arches, and the ways were made clean before bim, as if be 
bad been a monarch traversing bis kingdom. At tbe 
entrance of tbe cacique's own town, tbe chief bimself carne 
out to meet Father Luis, and, bending before bim, cast 
down bis eyes, sbowing bim tbe same mark of reverence 
that be would bave shown to tbe priests of that country. 
More substantial and abiding bononrs soon followed. At 
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the cacique's order a churcli was built, and in it the Father 
said mass in the presence of the chief, who was especially 
delìghted with the cleanliness of the sacerdotal garments ; 
for the priests of his own country, like those of Mexico, 
affected filth and darkness as the fitting accompaniments 
for a religion of terror. * * * 

In a word, the mission of Father Luis was supremely 
successful; and after he had visited other parts of the 
country subject to the converted cacìque, he retumed, 
according to the pian that had been determined upon by 
the bretibren, to the town of Santiago, where Las Casas 
and the other monks received with ineffable delight the 
good tidings which their brother had to communicate to 
them. — Abthub Helps^ The Lift of Las Casas, 



XXXI. 
A PAEALLEL. 

By way of a beginning, let us ask ourselres — ^What is 
education 1 And, above ali things, what Ì3 our ideal of 
a thorough liberai education? — of that education which, 
if we could begin life again, we would give ourselves — ^the 
education which, if we could mould the fates to our own 
will, we would give our children ì Well, I know not what 
may be your conception upon this matter, but I will teli 
you mine ; and I hope I shall find that our vìews are not 
very discrepant. Suppose it were perfectly certain that 
the life and fortune of every one of us would one day or 
other depend upon his winning or losing a game of chess, 
don*t you think we should ali consider it to be a primary 
duty to leam at least the names and the moves of the 
pieces 1 to bave a notion of a gambit, and a keen eye for 
ali the means of giving and getting out of check ì D» 
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you not think that we shoiild look with disapprobation 

amounting to scorn upon the father who allowed hìs soii^ 

or the State which allowed its members, to grow up without 

knowing a pawn from a knight ì Kow, it is a very plain 

and elementaiy truth that the life, the fortune, and the 

happiness of every one of us, and, more or less, of those 

wlio are connected with us, do depend upon our knowing 

something of the rules of a game infìnitely more difficult 

and complicated than chess. It is a game which has 

been played for untold ages : every man and woman of us 

beìng one of the two players in a game of bis or ber own 

The chess-board is the world, the pieces the phenomena òf 

the universe, the rules of the game are what we cali the 

laws of nature. The player on the other side is hidden fix)m 

US. Ali we know is that bis play is always fair, just, and 

patient ; but, also, that he never overlooks a mistake or 

makes the smallest allowance for ignorance. To the man 

who plays well the highest stakes aie paid with that sort 

of overàowing generosity with which the strong shoWs 

delight in strength. And one who plays ili is checkmated 

without baste, but without remorse. My metaphor will 

remind some of you of the famous picture in which 

Betzsch has depicted Satan playing at chess with man 

for bis souL Substitute for the mocking fìend in that 

picture a calm, strong angel, who is playing for love, as 

we say, and would rather lose than win, and I should 

accept it as an imago of human life. Well, now, what I 

mean with education is leaming the rules of tbis mighty 

game. 'In other words, education is the instruction of * 

the intellect in the laws of nature, and the fashioning of 

the affections and of the will into barmony with those 

laws. — ^T. H. Huxley, On Education. 
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XXXII. 

INTERLACHEN. 

Interlacben ! how peacefully, by the margin of the 
swift-rushiiig Aar, thou liest on the broad lap of those 
romantic meadows, ali overshadowed by the wide armis 
of gìant trees ! Only the round towers of thine ancient 
cloìster rise above theìr summits j the round towers them- 
eelves but a chìld's playthings under the great chiirch- 
towers of the mountainsl Close beside thee are lakes, 
which the flowìng band of the river ties together. Before 
thee opens the magnifìcent valley of Lauterbrunnen, where 
the cloud-hooded monk and pale virgin stand like Saint 
Francis and bis bride of snow; and around thee are 
fields, and orchards, and hamlets green, from which the 
churchbells answer each other at evening. The evening 
sun was setting when I first beheld thee ! The sun of 
life will set ere I forget thee i * * * 

Paul Flemming alighted at one of the principal hotels. 
The landlord carne out to meet him. He had great eyes 
and a green coat, and reminded Flemming of the inn- 
keeper mentioned in the Golden Ass, who had been 
changed by magic into a frog, and croaked to bis customers 
from the lees of a wine-cask. His house, he said, was 
full, and so was every house in Interlacben; but if the 
gentleman would walk in, he would procure a chamber 
for him in the neighbourhood. 

On the sofà sat a gentleman, reading ; a stout gentleman 
of perhaps forty-five, round, ruddy, and with a head which, 
being a little bald on the top, looked not unlike a crow's 
nest with one egg in it. A good-humoured face tumed 
from the hook as Flemming entered, and a good-humoured 
voice exclaimed : 

** Ha ! ha ! Mr. Flemming ! Is it you or your apparì- 
tion 1 I told you we should meet again, though you were 
for taking an eternai farewell of your feUow-traveller." 



- — I 
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Saying these words, the stout gentleman rose and shook 
Flemming heartily by the hand. And Flemming returned 
the shake as heartily, recognising in this ruddy personage 
a former travelling companion, Mr. Berkley, whom he had 
left, a week or two previously, toiling up the Eighi. Mr. 
Berkley was an Englishman of fortune ; a good-humoured, 
humane, old bachelor, remarkable alike for his common 
sense and his eccentricity. This is to say, the basis of 
his character was good, sound common sense, trodden 
down and smoothed by education ; but this level ground- 
work his strange and whimsical fancy used as a dancing- 
floor, whereon to exhibit her eccentric tricks. His ruling 
passion was cold bathing ; and he usually ate his breakfast 
sitting in a tub of cold water, and reading a newspaper. 
He kissed eyery child he met, and to every old man said 
in passing, "God bless you!" with such an expression 
of voice and countenance, that no one could doubt his 
sincerìty. He reminded one of Eoger Bontemps, or the 
little man in gray, though with a difference. 

" The last time I had the pleasure of seeing you, Mr. 
Berkley," said Flemming, "was at Goldau, just as you 
were going up the Eighi. I hope you were gratified with 
a fine sunrise of the mountain-top ?" 

"No, I was not,*' replied Mr. Berkley. " It is ali a 
humbug ! a confounded humbug I They made such a 
noise about their sunrise, that I determined I would not 
see it. So I lay snug in bed, and only peeped through 
the window-curtain. That was enough. Just above tie 
house, on the top of the hill, stood some fifty half-dressed, 
romantic individuals, shìveiing in the wet grass, and, a 
short distance from them, a miserable wretch blowing a 
long wooden hom. 'That's your sunrise on the Eighi, 
is itr said I, and went to sleep again. * * * Take my 
word for it, the Eighi is a great humbug l" — H. W. 
LoNGFELLOW, HyperioTi, 
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XXXIII. 

THE HISTOEY OF A WORD. 

What a record of great social revolutions, revolutions in 
nations and in the feelings of naiions, the one word 'frank' 
contaìns, which is used, as we ali know, to express aught 
that is generous, straightforward, and éree. The Eranks, 
I need not remind you, were a powerful Grerman tribe, or 
association of tribes, which at the breaking up of the 
Roman empire possessed themselves of Gaul, to whieh 
they gave their own name. They were the ruling con- 
quering people, honourably distinguished from the Gauis 
and degenerate Romans, among whom they established 
themselves by their independence, their love of tnith, their 
love of freedom, their hatred of a lie ; they had, in short, 
the virtues which belong to a conquering and dominant 
race in the midst of an inferior and conquered. And 
urna it came to pass that by degrees the name * frank/ 
which originally indicated a merely national, came to 
involve as well a moral distinction ; and a * frank * man 
was synonymous not merely with a man of the conquering 
German race, hut was an epithet applied to a person 
possessed of certain high moral qualities, which for the 
most part appertained to, and were found only in, men of 
that stock. And thus in men*s daily discourse, when they 
speàk of a person as being * frank,' ^ or when they use 
the words * firanchise,' ' enfranchisement,' to express civil 
liberties and immunities, their language here is the out- 
growth, the record, and the result of great historic changes, 
and bears testimony to facts of history, whereof it may well 
happen that the speakers have ne ver heard. — R. C. Trench, 
On the Study of Words. 

1 The word franf is also used in and thinga which are as good and 

the same sense in German, but steri ing as they were with tho old 

the expression attfiflnfifd; is em- Franks, aud also in the sense of 

ployed to denote both persona * antiqiiated, obsoleta' 
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xxxTsr. 

SHAKESPEARE'S BIOGEAPHY. 

Shakespeare is the only hiographer of Shakespeare ; 
and even he can teli nothing, except to the Shakespeare 
'within US — that is, to our most apprehensive and sympa- 
thetic hour. He cannot step from off his tripod, and give 
US anecdotes of his inspirations. Eead the antique docu- 
meiìts extricated, analyzed, and compared by the assiduous 
Dyce and Collier, and now read one of those skiey sen- 
tences — aerolites — which seem to have fallen out of heaven, 
and which not your experie^ce, but the man within the 
breast, has accepted as words of fate, and teli me if they 
match, if the former account in any manner for the latter, 
or which gives the most historical insight into the man. 

Hence, though our extemal history is so meagre, yet 

with Shakespeare for biographer, instead of Aubrey and 

Rowe, we have really the information which is material, 

that which describes character and fortune, that which, if 

we were about to meet the man and deal with him, would 

most import us to know. "We have his recorded convic- 

tions on those questions which knock for answer at every 

heart — on life and death, on love, on wealth and poverty, 

on the prizes of life, and the ways whereby we come at 

them ; on the characters of men, and the iniiuences, occult 

and open, which affect their fortunes ; and on those 

mysterious and demoniacal powers which defy our science, 

and yet interweave their mahce and their gift in our 

brightest hours. Who ever read the volume of the 

*'Sonnets"withoutfinding that the poet had there revealed, 

under masks that are no masks to the intelligent, the lore 

of friendship and of love ; the confusion of sentiments in 

the most succeptible and, at the same time, the most 

intellectual of men ì What trait of his private mind has 

he hidden in his dramas ì One can discem, in his ampio 

pictures of the gentleman and the king, what forms and 

B 2 
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liumanitìes pleased him j his delìght in troops of Mends, 
in large hospitality, in cheerful giving. Let Timon, let 
Warwick, let Antonio the Merchant answer for his great 
heart So far from Shakespeare's heing the least known, 
he Ì3 the one person, in ali modem history, known to na 
What point of morals, of manners, of economy, of philo- 
sophy, of religion, lof taste, of the conduct of life, has he 
not settled? What mystery has he not signified his 
knowledge of 1 What office, or function, or districi of 
joan's work has he not remembered? What king has 
ae not taught state, as Talma taught ITapoleon 1 What 
sage has he not outseenl What gentleman has he not 
instructed in the rudeness of his behaviour? — !Ralpb 
Waldo Emerson, Eejyresentative Men, 



XXXY. 
DISTINCTIYE CHARACTER OF NATIONS. 

Be ,this as it may, it is at least clear that, during five 
successive centuries, the lowlands of our island were chiefly 
peopled, and were exclusively govemed, by members of 
the great Teutonic family. In Erance, throughout the 
same period, there "vras a vast numerical preponderance of 
the Gallio, or Roman-Gallic, over the Teutonic element of 
society. What was the effect of the slow and ìmperfect 
fusion of the two races in that kingdom I bave attempted 
in a former lecture to explain. What was the effect of the 
undisturbed development of the German habits of thought 
and action in our own land it remains for us to inquire. 

I bave already avowed my belief that to each of the 
nations of the earth belongs, by a divine decree, a distinc- 
tive character adapted to the peculiar office assigned to 
each in the great and comprehensive system of human 
affairs. Thus to Erance was appointed, by the Supreme 
Ruler of mankind, the duty of civilizing and humanizing 
the European world. To England it has been given to 
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guide ali other States to excellence in the practical arts 
of life, to commercial wealth, to politicai wisdom, and to 
spiritual liberty. But to Germany was delegated the 
highest and the noblest trust which has been committed 
to any people since the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the 
Romana fulfìlled their respective commission of imparting 
to our race the blessings of religion, of leaming, and of 
law. * * * 

Weakened as she has been in defensive as well as in 
aggressive war by the division of her temtory into so 
many separate States, yet in that very weakness she has 
found her strength in the nnambitious but benificent 
career which, by the prescient will of the Creator himself, 
she was destined to pursue. The fathers of some of the 
most aged amongst ns witnessed her first assnmption of 
her rank and proper station in the republic of letters, and 
we ourselves are witnesses how, in that comparatively new 
region of national prowess, she has exhibited the same 
indestructible character which, more than a thousand 
years ago, enabled her to lay in this island the basis of 
a govemment, of which (if our posterity be true to their 
trust) another thousand years will scarcely witness the 
snbversion. That England has her patrimony on the seas, 
France on the land, and Germany in the clouds, is a 
sarcasm at which a German may well afPord to smile. For 
reverence in the contemplation of whatever is elevated, 
and ìmagination in the embellishment of whatever is 
beautiful, and tendemess in cherishing whatever is lovely, 
and patience in the pursuit of the most recondite trutha, 
and courage in the avowal of every deliberate conviction, 
and charity in tolerating every form of honest dissent — 
these are now, as they bave ever been, the vital elements 
of the Teutonic mind. — SiR James Stephen, Lectures on 
the History of France. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From the "Westminster Review, Janvjary^ 1863. 

Dr. Bucliheiin*s admirable editiou of Schiller's'Wallenstem, witli 
English Notes, wìll be a boon to ali Gennan stndeuts, whether in 
or out of school, and a valuable ^de to the English reader throngh 
the many perplezing and difficult passages, which make a commen- 
tary almost as essential to the mU comprehension of Schiller'g 
Tmogy, as it is to Dante's. Besides his accurate historical notes, 
Dr. Buchheim adds elucidations, criticai and grammatical, whereyer 
the text requires them, and the English eqnivalent for every word 
nehich the ordinary German and English dictionaries woiiid not 
supply. A more complete wòrk, or one more perfectly carried ont 
in fui its details, it wonld be hard to mention ; and it supplies a 
want which aU who bave not been content with an imperfect 
smattering acquaintance with Schiller's masterpiece must bave 
felt. 



Frtm. ^ Athenaum, Odober 18, 1862. 

Dr. Buchheim's comment on the whole Trilogy of Wallenstein, 
printed with the originai text, is one of the most nsefiil books of 
mstmction that have been published for some time ; and he should 



oertainly be cliosen by the next metrical translator of the plays aa 
one, at least, of his guides. Hìk notes apply not only to tlie lau- 
guage, bat abound in historìcal information. 



From iht Pabthenon (JjiUrary OaaetU)^ Augifst 16, 1862. 

Dr. Buchheim has taken as ìùa subject the Trilogy of Wallen- 
stein, which consista of the Camp, the Piccolomini, and Walleii- 
stein's death. This great drania is Schiller's masterpìece, and 
perhaps the noblest literary work of the last hundred years. To 
criticise it in any way is beside the present purpose. It contaius 
the most elevated ideas, the most profound reflections on human 
life, and the most strikin^ dramatic scenes, expressed in langaage 
of unequalled beauty and force. Such a work, if well studied, 
would give a man a great command of the Herman language ; for 
there is enough of it nere to teach him ali the common, and znany 
of the more difficnlt, forms of expression. 

The dificulty in making notes lies in making neither too many 
nor too few, and in making no useless notes. Dr. Buchheim's mie 
is a safe guide in this matter ; if the dictionaries do not give the 
necessary explanations of a word or a phrase, the editor gives the 
explanation in a note. . . . Having read ali the notes carefally, 
we affinn that many of them are userai and necessary to an English- 
man who knows German well, and that ali of them will be usefal to 
a leamer, whether he has a master or not. The editor's Introduc- 
tion, which contains a brief notice òf the Thirty Years' War, of 
WaUenstein and his army, and an analysis of the drama, will be 
usefal to those who know little of the history of this war, which 
was carried on in the name of Religion. . . . Indeed, ali through 
the work the editor has taken great pains with the historìcal allu- 
sions, and even with the jargon of astrology, which Schiller has 
appropriately though sparingly introduced. 

It is the fashion to consider such editions as Dr. Buchheim's 
" WaUenstein " as mere school books ; but a hook may be very 
usefal for schools and for the purposes of education, and for other 
purposes too. After an examination of every line in this hook, we 
affinn that it is a very valuable edition to our foreign classics, and 
we should be glad to see other standard works with as good a 
commeutary. 



From the Examineb, January 81, 1863. 

Dr. Buchheim's edition of Schiller's WaUenstein, edited with 
singular completeness, cannot be surpassed, in its own way, for 
thoroughness ; and we can weU believe the editor when he declares 
it to be the result of several years' study. 



pTom the London Review, Vecemher 13, 1862. 

"We never saw a work of the sort that had been more fairly and 
lionestly executed. The notes are short and to the point. The 
passages annotated have been selected with great judgment, and the 
comments upon the historical allusions, the astrologica! terms, the 
idiomatic phrases, and other difficnlt points, are so good and so 
Lu3Ìness-lÌKe, that any peison with a moderate knowledge of the 
German langnage will be able to read and nnderstand the whole of 
the "Wallenstein" withoutthe aid of a dictionary. The edition 
of the Trilogy is preceded by a short bnt excellent introdnction, 
giving a concise account of the Thirty Years* "War and of "Wallen- 
stein's life, as wéll as a general analysis of the drama, and a descrìp- 
tion of the varions characters who are introduced on the stage. 

"We recommend with the greatest confidence this excellent work 
to ali readers of the " WaUenstein." The difficulties which the 
play presents — and they are not few — have been ali so smoothed 
away by Dr. Bnchheim's judicions and careful notes, that a reador 
who is but moderately acqnainted with German will be able to 
take pleàsure in reading that grand work in the language in which 
it was written. 



From the Spectatob, February 7, 1863. 

This edition of Schiller's famons Trilogy appears to ns to be 
worthy of ali praise. To a careftdly revised text Dr. Buchheim has 
added a brief introdnction, principaUy of an historical nature, and 
a judicious selection of short notes, in which not only the philo- 
logical difficulties, but also the historical and astrologica! allusions, 
of the originai are adequately explained. The hook contains the 
result of a considerable amount of labour, and it may safely be 
recommended as the edition of Sohiller's great work which is best 
suited to the requirements both of the student and of the more 
advanced scholar. 



From the Educational Times, February, 1863. 

Ali students of German are aware how full " Wallenstein " is of 
historical and astrologica! allusions : these the editor has most 
carefully and laboriously explained, whUe he has in no case, that 
we can discover, neglected a rea! idiomatic difficulty. This hook 
is, indeed, a specimen of laborious and conscientious editing — a 
phenomenon in these days of perfunctory performances which ought 
to be duly chronicled. 



From (he MussiTM, July, 1868. 

The student of Schiller*8 great Trilogy has here an edition» con- 
scientionsly got np, in which eveiy difficnlty, whether of ìdiom or 
of allusion, is bri^y and eifectually solYed. 



From the London Quastesly Rbyiew, JiUy, 1863. 

The three plays are wrìtten in a strictly historical spirit, and 
with mnch historical research ; and there are many allusious to the 
events, manners, and habits of thonght of the early part of the I7th 
century, which require explanation, eapecially for one who does 
not nnderstand the exact meaning of every word. Dr. Buchheìm 
explains ali historical and astrologica! allosions (for Wallensteìn 
was a great believer in the occult science), translates ali nnnfliial 
expressions, and particularly hard sentences, and, in short, does 
just what is necessary to enable the adyancing student to appreciate 
Schiller's great» work. 

Fcap. 8vo. prìce le, 
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OPINIONS OF* THE PRESS. 

From the Reader, January 2, 1864. 

This Lecture contains an interestiug and elevar sketch of the 
rarious stages through which the German grammar has passed. 



From the Observer, Janimry 17, 1864. 

4 

A very interesting historical sketch of German grammar, and in 
which some forcible argiiments are put forward in favour of a 
scientific improvement in its structure. 
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The attention of teachera is requested to this serìes of French authors, 
which has been projected with the intention of supplyìng cheap and 
accurate editions of popular books, carefully prepared on a scholar-lìke 
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«nd accorate editions of the Ciassics, which shidl be snperior in mechanical 



S 



«onvenient in form. 
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1 prin 
16mo. sixe, and will be issned at short intervals. 
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be well printed at the Cambridge University Press, in a 
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•Juvenal and Fersius, A. J. Macleane, A.M. Is. 6c£. 
Lucretias, recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 2«. 6(f. 
Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha, recognovit G. Long, A.M. 

Terenti Comcediae. W. Wagner releg^t et emendavit 3<. 
Thucydides, recensnit J. G. Donaldson, S.T.F. 2 vols. 7«. 
Vergilius, ex recensione J. Ck>nìngton, A.M. 3t. 6<2. 
Xenophontis Anabasis recensnit J. F. Macmichael, A3. 2«. 6<i 

l^ovum Testamentam Graecum Textus Stephanici, 1550. Aooe- 

dnnt variae Lectiones editionam Besae, Elsevìri, Ttarhmanni, Tisehen- 
dorfli, Tregellesii, curante F. H. Scrivener, A.M. Is. 6ef. 
Also, on ito. writing paper, for MSS. notes. Half boond, gilt top» 12*. 
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Eatrn anìi fflràefe <ttUM ìàrnì». 

By the Kbv. P. FfiosT, M.A., St. John'b College, 

Cambridge. 

[NALECTA Graeca Minora. With Introductoij' 
Sentences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition. 
Fcap. 8to. Zs. Od, 

£clog8e Latinse. A New Elementary Latìn Keading 
Book, -with a Dictionary. A New JBditìon. 2s. 6d. 

This volume is arranged like the ** Analecta Graeca Minora/' it has 
a Lexicon at the end, and is gradnated so that the pnpil after passing 
throngh it may take np Ovid or Cesar. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. Third Edition, 12mo. 

2s.6d. Key, 4«. 
Materials for Greek Prose Composition. Fcap. 8yo. 3s. 6d, 

Key,6». 
A Latin Verse Book, an Introductory work on Hexameters and 

Pentameters, with Introdnction and Notes. Fcap. 8to. Ss. Key, Ss, 
Taciti Germania et Agpricola. See page 2. 
Xenophontis Memorabilia. See page 2. 



Q. Horatii Flacci Opera. Tllustrated from Antique Gems. By 

e, W. King, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. The text re- 
vised, with an Introdaction, by H. A. J. Mnuro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambrid)^, Editor of " Lncretias." Large 8vo. 1/. U. 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by Walker. 8vo. 18«. 
Titi Livii Historiae. The first five Books, with English Notes. 

By J. Prenderille. 12mo. roan, 6s. Or separately. Books I. to ILI. 

3s.ed. IV. and V. 3«. 6rf. 

Anthologia Graeca. A Selection of Choice Greek Poetry, with 
Notes. By Ber. F. St. John Thackeray, Assistant Master, Eton College. 
New Edition correded. Fcap. 8vo. Is, 6d. 

Anthologia Latina. A Selection of choice Latin Poetry, 
firam Nevins to Boethins, with Notes. Bj Bey. F. St. John Thackeray, 
Assistant Master, Eton Collie. New Edition enlarged and correded. 
Fcap. Sto. 89. 8(2. 

** The passages are well chosen, and the appearanee of the book is ex- 
oeedingly pretty." — Edinburgh Beview. 

Scala Graeca. A series of Elementary Greek Excrcises. By the 

Bev. J. W. Davis, M.A., and B. W. Baddeley, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Qaintus Horat^us Flaccus. mostrateci with 50 EngraTÌngs firom 

the Antique. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Gd, 
Selections m>m Oyid : Amores, Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. 
With English Notes, by the Ber. A. J. Macleane, M.A ■, New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Zs. 8rf. 

Safarinae Corolla in hortulìs Regiae Scholae Salopiensis con- 
texnenint tret viri floribiu legencUs. Editto Tertia. Sto. Se. 9d, 
MoTocco, 17». 
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Latin Class JBooks continued. 

A Latin Grammar. By T. Hewitt Key, M^., F.RS., Professor 
of Comparative Grammar, and Head Master of the Janior School, in 
University College. Sizth ITiousand, corrected and enlarged. Post 8vo. 8<. 

A Short Latin Grammar, for Schools. By T. H. Key, M. A., 

F.B.S. Seventh Edition. Post 8vo. ds. 6ii. 

Ì*rogressive Latin Delectus. By J. T. V. Hardy, B. A. Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. The references in this Deleetos are to Professor Key's Latin 
Grammar. 

tAtin Accidence. Consisting of the Forms, and intended to pre- 
pare boys for Key's Short Latin Grammar. Post Svo. 2s. 

A First Cheque Book for Latin Verse Makers. By the Bey. 
F. Gretton, Stamford Free Grammar School. Is. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 

Beddenda ; or Fassages wìth Farallel Hints for translation into 
Latin Prose and Terse. By the Rev. F. £. Gretton. Crown Svo. és» 6d, 

Latin Prose Lessons. By the Bey. A. Church, M.A., one of the 

Masters of Merchant Taylors' School. A New Edition, Fcap. Svo. 
2s.ed. 

The Odes and Carmen Sseculare of Horace. Translatéd into 
En^lish Terse by John Conington, M.A., Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. Fourtk Èdition revùed. Fcap. Svo. Bozbnrgh 
binding. òs. 6d, 

The Satires of Horace. Translatéd in Engtish Verse by John 
Conington, M.A. Qs. 6d. Second Eiitùm. 

ffila00(cal Cafile^, Sto. 

OTABILIA Qusedam : or, the principal tenses of such 
Irregnlar Greek Terbs and snch' clementary Greek, Latin, 
and French Constrnctions as are of Constant occnrrence. \s. 6d. 

Greek Accidence. By the Bey. P. Frost, M. A. ' 1«* 

Iiatin Accidence. By the Rey. P. Frost, M. A. Is. 

Latin Versification. Is. 

The Principles of Latin Syntax. \s, 

Homeric Dialect ; its leading Forms and Pecnliarities. By J.- S. 
Baird, T.C.D. 1*. 6rf. 

A Catalogne of Greek Verbs, Irregular and I^efectiye; their 

leading formations, tenses in use, and dialectic inflexions ; with a copious 
Appendiz, containing Paradigms for conjngation, Bnles for formation of 
tenses, kjc. &c. By J. S. Baird, T.C.D. New Edition^ revUed, 2s. ed, 

Richmond Bules to form the Oyidian Distich, &e. By J. Tate, 

M.A. New Editùm, reoised. Is. Od. 

Notes on Greek Accents (on a card). 6dL 
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inat|^nnatic0, Set. 

[B. OLIVER BYRNE'S New System of Mathematics. 

Amon; the many rvinarkable and hitbeno nnattainable resalt» 
^hich this science accoinpiishes, the foUowing: may be meo- 
tioned: the involntion and evolution of nainbers toanyroot 
or power whatever; the direct calculation of the logarìtbm 
of any nniaber to any base ; and the general uiethods of determùiing mi> 
merical roots '«/ a/l ordert of equations, and al^o of expoiiential and tran- 
scendental eqnations, whether the bases be known or nnknown, withoat 
the use of Tables. 

Bjme's Duai Arithmetic ; or, the Calculos of Coocrete Quanti- 
tieSy Known and Unknown» Exponeqtial and Transcendental, inclndin{^ 
Angnlar Magnitndes. With Analysis. In it will be foand «eventi new pro- 
cesses for «hortening laborioas calcalations, dispensing with the use or alt 
tables, a raetbod of obtaining the logarithm of any nnmber in a few mi> 
nntes by direct calculation ; a method of solving eqnaiions involving expo- 
nential, logaritbmic, and circnlar fonctions, &c. 8vo< 14f. 

Byme's Dual Arithmetic. Part. IL The Descendìng Branch, 
completing the Science, and containing the .theory of the application of 
both Branches. 8vo. Hit. 6d, 

Bjrme's Tables of Daal Logarithms, Daal Nambers, and Cor- 
respottdinji^ Naturai Numbers, and also Tables of Angular Magnitudes. Tri» 
gonometncal Lines and Differences to the hundredth part of a second for 
six digìts. 

To this Tolnme is preflxed an Explanation of Dual Numbers and Duali 
Logarithms, by whicn a person who has no previous knowledge of the 
theory of Dual Arithmetic mav learn to make use of the Tables. 4to. 81/. 

Other Works are in preparanon. 

The Blements of Euclid. Books L— VI. XI. 1—21 ; XII. 1, 2 j 
a new text, based on that of Simson, with Exercises. Edited by H. J. 
Hose, late Mathematical Master of Westminster School. Fcap. 4s. 9d. 

A Gradaated Series of Exercises on thè Elements of Euclid : 
Books I.— VI.; XI. 1—21; XII. 1, 2. Selected aud arranged by Henry^ 
J. Hose, M.A. 12mo. U. 

The Elements of Euclid. The first six Books, with a Commen- 
tary by Dr. Bionysius Lardner. 8to, lOth Edition, is. 

The Enunciations and Eigures belonging to the Fropositions in 

the First Six and part of the Eleventh Books of Enelid's Elements» 
(usually read in the Universities,) prepared for Btudents in Gteometry.. 
By the Ber. J. Brasse, D.D. New Edition. Fcap. 8to. 1«. On cards, 
in case, l9. 6d. ; without the Figures, 6d. 

A CoUection of Elementarj Examples in Pure Mathematics, ar- 
ranged in Examination Papers, with Occasionai Hints, Solutions, &c. 
Designed chiefly for the use of Students for the Military and Civil S«^yice 
Examinations. By John Taylor, Member of the Mathematical Socie^, 
and late Military Tutor, Woolwich Common. 8vo. 7i. 6d, 

A Compendium of Facts and Formulse in Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics. For the use of Mathematical Students. By G. B. 
Smalley, B.A., F.R.A.S. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Table of Anti-Logarithms; containing to seven places of deci- 
mais, naturai numbers, answerìnff to ali Logarithms from *0000I to *99999 ;. 
and an improved table of Gauss' Logarithms, by which may be found the 
Lograrithm of the sum or difference of two quantities. With an Appendix». 
containing a Table of Annuities for three Joint lires at 8 per cent. Cmr^ 
Ible. By H. E. Filipowski. ITUrd Editim. Sto. Ibs. 
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Arithmetìc. By Rer. C. Elsee, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge ; Aasistant Master at Rugby. Intended for 
the ose of Rugby School. Fcap. 8vo. New Edition, Zs. Od, 

Handbook of the Doublé Slide Buie, showìng its applicabìlity to 

Navigation, inclnding some remarks on Ghreat Circle Sailing, with naefal 
Astronomica! Memoranda. By W. H. Bayley. 12mo. 2s, 6d, 

The Mechanics of Construction ; including the Theories on the 
Strength of Materials, Roofs, Arches, and Suspension Bridges. With 
nnmerons Examples. By Stephen Fenwiek, Esq., of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. I2s, 

Doublé Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. Tenth Edition, 
4to. Ss. 6d. 

The design of this work is to elucidate the immutable princinles of 
Doublé Entry, and to exemplify the art as it is actnally practised oy the 
most intelligent accountants at home and abroad. 

A New Manual of Book-Eeeping, combining the theory and 
practice, with specimens of a set of buoks. By Philip Crellin, Accountant. 
Crown 8vo. 3f. 6d. 

This volume will he found sait^ible for xll classes of merchants and 
traders: besides giving the method of doublé entry, it exhibits a system 
which combines the resalts òf doublé entry withont the Ubour which it 
iiivolves. 

dFrencf) anTr (Serman dtlM» ISoofeg. 

A Nbw Fbench Course, bt Mons. E. E. A. Gasc, M.A. 

[IRST French Book 5 being a New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the Elements 0^ the French Language. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. Od. 

Second French Book ; being a Grammar and^xercise 
Book,on anew and practical pian, and intended as a sequel to the " First 
French Book." New JEdition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. ed. 

A Key to the First and Second French Books. Fcap. Svo. 3«. 6<f. 

French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose, with an Index of ali the 
words at the end of the work. New Edition, Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 

EUstoires Amusantes et Instructives ; or, Selections of Complete 
Stories from the best French Modem Authors yrho bave vrritten for the 
Yonng. With English Notes. New Edition. Fcap. 8ro. 2s. 6d. 

Practical Guide to Modem French Conversation : containing : — 
I. The most current and usefnl Phrases in Every-Day Talk ; II. Every- 
hpdy's Necessary Qnestions and Answers in Travel-Talk. New Edition. 
Fcap. 2s. Od. 

French Poetry for the Young. With English Notes, and pre- 
ceded by a few plain Rules of French Prosody. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Materials for French Prose Composition ; or, Selections from the 
best English Prose Writers. Witn copious Foot Notes, and Hints for 
Idiomatic Renderings. New Edition. Fcap. 8to. As. ed. Key, 6s. . 
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French and Oerman Class Boóks continued. 

j^osateurs Contemporains : or Selections in Prose, chiefly from 
contemporary French Literatnre. With English Notes. Fcap. 8vo. hs. 

Le Petit Compagnon : a french Talk-book for Begìnners. 16mo, 
28. M. 

An Improved Modem Pocket-Dictionary of the French and 
Engluh Langnages, in two Parts, French-English and Englìsh-French, 
for the Every-day Pnrposes of Travellers and Studente, oontaining more 
*than Five Thonsand Modem and Cnrrent Words, Senses, and Idi(»natie 
Phrases and Renderings net fonnd in any other Dictionary of the two 
Langnages. Sq. 16mo. Price As. 

Modem French and English Dictionary,-wiÌh upwards of Fifteen 

Thonsand New Words, Sentences, &e, hitherto nnpnblished. 8va To 
he eompietedin Four Burts, each Z8. ed. Parts I., II. and III. tuno ready. 

FRENCH Grammar for Public Schools. By the 
Bev. A. C. Clapin, M.A., 8t. John's College, Cambridge, 
and Bachelier-ès-lettres of the University off'ranee. Fcap. 
Sto. Second Edition, greaUy enlarged. 2$. ed. Or in two 
parts, separately. 

Fart I. Accidence. 2s. 

Partii. Syntax. U.ed. 

Twenty Lessons in French ; with a Doublé Vocabulary giving 
the pronnnciation of French vrords, notes and appendices. By W. 
Brebner. Post 8vo. 4s. 

Le Nouveau Trésor : or, French Student's Companion : designed 
to facilitate the Translation of English into French at Sisht. Fifteenth 
Edition. with Additions. By M. E»*» 8«»**. 12mo. Roan, 8*. ed. 

A Practical snd Theoretical Analysis of Modem French Pro- 
nnnciation. Principally intended for the use of Public Schools. By 
Charles Héron-wal^ of Brighton College. Fcap. Is. ed. 

The French* Brama; beino" a Selection of the best Tragedies 
and Comedies of Molière, Bacine, P. Comeille, T. Comeille, and 
Voltaire. With Arguments in English at the head of each scene, and 
Notes, Criticai and Ezplanatory, by A. Gombert. 18mo. Sol^ sepa- 
rately at Is. each. Half-bonnd. Is. ed. each. 

' CoHBOiBS B7 Molière. — Le Misanthrope. L'Arare. Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. Le Tartnffe. Le Malade Ima^pnaire. Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes. Les Fourberies de Scapin. Les Pi-écieuses Ridicnles. L'EcoIe 
des Femmes. L'Ecole des Maris. Le Médecin Malgré Lui. M. de 
Pourceaugnae. Amphitryon. 
Tbagedies, &c. bt Bacihx. La ThébaYde, on les Frères Ennemis. 
Alexandre le Grand. Andromaque. Les Plaideurs, (Cbm.) Britannicns. 
Berenice. Bajazet. Mithridate. Iphigénie. Phèdre. Esther. Athalie. 
Tbaobdibs, &c. by P« Coa2TEiLLiB. Le Cid. Borace. , Ciana. Polyencte 
Pompée. 

■ TsAGBDT BY T. CoRKElLLB. Ariane. 
Plays by Voltaire. Brutns. Zaire. Alsire. Orestes. Le Fanatinne. 
Mérope. La Mort de Cesar. Semiramis. 

Materials for German Prose Composition : consisting of Selections 

IVom Modem English WriterSfWith Grammatica! Notes, Idiomatic Renderings 
of Difficult PHS8age8,and a General Intro<luction. By Dr. Bacbheim, Pro> 
fessor of German Language and Literature in Kine's College, and Exam- 
iner in German to the London University. Fcap. v. 6d. 

'* Amid the mnltiplicity of works on the itudy of German that aow exist, 
it is refreshjng to meet with one like the present, which seems to be the 
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resnit of « pnictioil and mature experience of the difficulties which beaet 
the EnglìBh stadent who seeks to obtain a mastery over tbis noble lan- 
gnage."— £AMr«/ùma/ Times* 

Der Gefangcne (The Frisoner). By Eotzebue. A German Play, 
snitable for echool reading or acting. Edited» witb foo^notes, by Dr. Strom- 
berg, of Bonn. U, 

German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Rev, A. C. Ckpm, 
M.A., A88Ì8tant-Ma«ter at the King*fc School, 8herborne; and F. HoU-Mul- 
ler, Phil. Doc., A8«Ì8tant-Master at the Bmton Grammar School. Fcp. 

dForetgn (BXmm%. 

With Engliah Notes for Schools. Uniform with the Gbammab School 

Classics. Fcap. 8to. 

EBMAN Ballads from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller, 

witb Introdnctions to each Poem, copions Explanatory Notes 
and Biographical Notices. Edited by C. L. Bielefeld. 8f. 6c<. 

SchUIer's Wallenstein, complete Text, comprisine 
the Weimar Prologne, Lager, Piccolomini, and Wallenstein's Tod. Edite» 
by Dr. A. Buchheim, Professor of German in Eing's College, London. 

Ficciola, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by Dr. Dubuc. Foitrlh 
SdUuMy revised. Ss. Od. 

This interesting story has been selected with the intention of providing 
far Bchools !and yonng persons a good specimen of contemporary Frencn 
literatnre, firee from the solecisms met 'with in writers of a past age. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. yèw EdUùmy revised, Edited by 
F. Oasc, M.A. Ss. 

** None need now be afraid to introduce this eminenUy French anthor, 
either on account of the difflcnlty of translatinff him, or the occasionai 
lieence of thought and expression in whioh he indnlges. The renderings 
of idiomatio passages are unosually good, and the purity of English per- 
fect." — Athaunan. 
The above vohanes have been usedfor the Cambridge Middle CUxss Escaminatìon» 

Histoìre de Charles Xll» par Voltaire. Edited by L. Direy. 

Third JSditioTi, revised. Ss. ed. 

Aventures de TéMmaque, par Féuélon* Edited by C. J. Delille. 

Second Edition, revised, 4s. Od, 

IBLflamf mìi (Bmli^^ (StlaM §80060^ ice. 

N AUas of Classical Geography, oontaining 24 Maps, 

constrncted by W. Hughes, ana euted by G. Long.. New Edi- 
tùm, with coloured outlines,and an Index of Places. 12f. Ocf. 

This Atlas has been con8trocted from the beat autborities by Mr. W. 
Haghes, under the carefal snpervision of Mr. Long. The publiahers be- 
lieve that by thi8 combination they have 8ecared the mo8t accurate Atlas 
of Anclent Geography that has yet been prodnced. 

A Grammar School Atlas of Classical Geography. The Maps 
eonstmcted by W. Hughes, and edited by G. Long. Imp. Sto. 6«. 
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First Classical Maps, with Chronologìcal Tables of Grecian and 
Roman History, Tables of Je^irish Chronologf, and a Map of Palestine. 
Bj the Ber. J. Tate, M.A. Tkird mUtim. Imp. 8vo. 7«. ed. 



The foUowing are the distineuishinK featnres of this Atlas; 

lat. The page is net overloaded with names of nnimportant places. 

2nd. The relative importance of varìons localities is indicated by marked 



differences of type. 

Srd. The principal physical characteriatics of the regions represented (as 
mHritime boundaries. mountain ranses, &cO are very holdly displayed, so 
as to impress themselves easily on the memory of yoang studeuts. 

Chronologìcal Maps. By D. Beale, author of " The Text-Book 
of EnffTish and General History." No. I. England. 2s. 6d. No. II. An- 
cient History. 2s., together, 3s, 6d. 

The Elements of the English Lan?uage for Schoois and Colleges. 
By Ernest Adams, Ph. D., late of University College School, now Head- 
Masterin Victoria Park School, Manchester. EìghthJSdìHon. Crown Svo. 
i8.ed. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By Ernest 

Adams. Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo. ÌSs. \Prepcaing. 

Intended for the Jnnior Classes of Middle and Classical Schoois. The 

nomenclatore is assimilated to that of the beat Latin Grammars, and it 

serves as an intioduction to the forcKoing work> 

Dr. Bichardson on the Study of Language : an Exposition of 
Home Tooke's Diversions of Pnrley. Fcap. 8vo. 4«. 6d. 

Knowledge is Power. A Popular Manual of Politicai Economy. 
ByCharlM Knight. Post 8vo. Illnstrated. 6$. 



work is fonnded on two little volames which were pablished many 

Sears ago, and had a very large sale. One òf them was attributed to Lord 
Iroagham» and was thoncht to ha ve had considerable inflnencein qoietini; 
the vlolent distorbances tìiat ensaed throughont the mannfacturing districis 
on the introdaction of machinery in place of manual labour. 

English Poetry for Classical Schoois ; or, Elorileg^um Poeticum 
Anglicannm. Hew Edition, 13mo. Is. 6d, 

Elements of General History, Ancient and Modem. By Pro- 
fessor Tytler. With additions, oorrections, and illnstrations, and a 
eontinnation to the present time. 12mo. Ss. M. ; roan, 4s. 

The Geoeraphical Text-Book ; a Practical Geography, calcnlated 
to faciutate the study of that nsefnl science, by a Constant reference to 

the Blank Maps. By M. E . . . 8 Secenth JBkUtùm. 12mo. 2^. 

II. The Blank Maps done np separately. 4to. 2s. coloured. 

Notes on the Catechism. For the Use of Confirmation Classes in 
Schoois. By the Rev. Dr. Alfred Barry, Principal of King's College,. 
London. Fcap. Third Edition. 2t, 

Catechetical Hints and Helps. A Manual for Parents and 
Teachers on giving instmction to Yonng Children in the Catechism of the 
Chnrch of Englaud. By Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged^ 
Fcp. 28, 

Lessons on Confirmation ; or, Heads of Instmction to Candidates 
for Confirmation. By Rev. Peter Young, Author of *' Daily Readings. 
foraYear." Cloth, fcap. 2s. ed. 

Brief Words on School Life. A Selection from short Addresses 
based on a conrse of Scriptnre reading in School. By the Rev. J. Kemp- 
thome, late Fellow of Trini ty Coli. Cambridge, and Head Master of 
Blackheath Proprietory School. Fcp. ds. ed. 
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The Wìnton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Teachìng of the Chnrch Gatechism. By Rev. Dr. Monsell, anthor of 
" Our New Vicar." In four parta. Part I., 6d. Part II., 9d. Part 
lU., W. PtuetlY.intheFress. 

A Fractical Synopsis of English History : or, A General Sum- 

mary of Dates and Events for tne nse of Schools, Families, and Candidate» 
for Public Examinations. ByArthor Bowes. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 2s, 

Under Government : an Officiai Key to the Civil Service, and 
Guide for Candidates seeking Appointments under the Crown. B7 J. C. 
Parkinson, Inland Beyenue, Somerset House. Fifth Edition» Cr. 8to» 
25. W. 

Bishop JewePs Apology for the Church of England, with his 
famous Epistle on the Conncil of Trent, and a Memoir. S2mo. 2s. 

Fearson on the Creed. CarefuUv printed from an Originai 
edition. With on Ànaljsis and Index. Edited by E . Walford, M.À. 
Post 8vo. bs. 

A Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Christian 
Yeur, with Questions for Schools. Royal 32mo. 28. 6d. ; calf, is. 9d. 

Welchman on the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England^ 
with Scriptnral Proofs, &c. ISmo. 2s. or interleaved fw Stndents, ds. 




HISTORY of England durine the Early and Middle 
. Ages. By G. H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 

and late Professor of Modem History, King's College, London. 

Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Sto. IQs. Voi. II., to the- 

Death of Edward I. 8vo. lis. 

Hìstorical Maps of England durine the First Twelve Centuries. 
By e. H. Pearson, M.A. Second Edition, Folio. 1^ ILs. 6d. 

History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Csesar to the end 
of the Reign of George II., by Hume and Smollett. With the Continna- 
tion, to the Accession of Qneen Victoria, by the Rev. T. 8. Hughes, B.D* 
late Canon of Peterborough. New Edition, containing Histoncal Illns- 
trations, Antographa, and Portraits, copious Notes, and the Anthor's 
last CorrectioDS «nd Improvements. In 18 vols. crown 8vo. Ì8. each. 

Vols. I. to VI. (Hume's portion), 1/. 4s. 

Vols. VII. to X. (Smollett's ditto), 16«. 

Vols. XI. to XyiII. (Hughes's ditto), 1/, 12«. 

Hume, Smollett, and Hughes's History of England. New 
Library Edition, 15 vols. 8to. 71. IBs. 6d. 

Hume and SmoUett's portion, vols. 1 to 8, 4/. 
Hughes's portion, vols. 9 to 15, 3/. 13s. 6d. 
*«* Copie« of the 15 volume octavo edition of Hume, Smollett, and 
Hughes, may be had of Messrs. Bell and Paldy with continuous titles and. 
40 portraits withont extra charge. 

A Neglected Fact in English History. By Henry Charles Coote, 
F.S.A. Post 8vo. es. 

An attempi to show tbat the modera English nation is substantialljv 
descended from the laboriginal Romanized Britons, ratber thau from the 
AnElo-Saxon invaders.* 

''Mr. Coote has pruduced a very carions and sble book ; he has pointea 
ODt the Roman elemtsnt in Anglo-Saxon England more fully and more- 
satisfactorily than any previoas writer." Aiikenaum, 
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The History of the Eìiict of Rome. By Dr. T. H. Dyer, 

Anthor of the ** Historj of Modera Europe/' with a Pre&lory DiaMrta- 
tion on the Soorces and Evidence of Early Boman Historjr. 8vo. lOc. 

PaO Mail Gazettt.—** It will mark, or help to mark, an era in the bistorv 
of the sabjcct to which it ia devoted. It is one of the most deeided as weli 
as one of the ablest re^nlts of the reaction which is now in progress against 
the infloeiice of Niebuhr/' 

Coniemperary Hen'ev,—" We are mnch mlstaken if candid minds will not 
find many aliegerl contrailictions disappear.many presumed improbabilities 
yanish, as they pcrn^<- the * remarks' in which the alimenta of the scep- 
tical school are exai..tned." (Professor Rawlinson.) 

Long's Bedine of the Roman Republic. 8vo. 

Voi. I. From the Destrnction of Carthage to the end of the War with. 
Jngnrtha. lis . 

Voi. II. From the Defeat of L. Cassins Longinns to the death of Set- 
torìns. lis. 

' Voi. III. From the third MithridaticWar to the Consnlship of J. Cisear. 

Voi. IV. Al the Press, 

Mr. Long, following Sallnst, has taken the destraetion of Carthage as 
the epoch at which the corrnptions, which flnally ended in the overuirow 
of the Roman Republic, first commeneed. He gives ns a full record of 
^he constitational changes, and of the events which inflneneed them, 
firom that period till the establishment of the Empire. 

Fompeii: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. Edìted by 
Pr. Dyer. Illastrated with 300 Wood Engravìngs, a Large Map, and an 
Itinerary for visitoiv. 8vo. Third Edition. lis. 

Outlines of Indian History ; comprisine the Hindu, Mahomedan, 

and Christinn periods (down to the Resignation of Sir J. Lawrence). 
With Maps, Siatistical Appendices, and namerous Examination Qnestions. 
- Adapted specially for Schoois and Students. By A. W. Hughes, Bom. 
Uncov. Civil Service, and Gray Vinn. Small post 8vo. Zs. 6d. 

** To the increasing nninber of studenls of Indian History this roanoal 
wilt prove very useful, so clear and methodical is its arrangement."— £A(- 
eational Times, 

Àn Introduction to the Old Testament. By Friedrich Bleek. 
Edited by Johann Bleek and Adolf Kamphansen. Translated from the 
Oerman by O. H. Venables, and edited by the Rev. E. Venables, Canon 
Residentiary of Lincoln CathedriJ. Post 8vo. 2 vols. ISs. 

A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. . By John 
William Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology 
in the University of New York. 3 vola, demy 8to., li. Is. 

Author^s Prefajce. — " Social advancement is as completely under the 
control of naturai lawas is bodily growth. The life of an individuai is a 
miniature of the life of a nation. Theso propositions it is the special 
object of thia hook to demonstrate." 

The Story of the Irish before the Conquest, from the Mythical 
Period to the Invasion under Strongbow. By M. C. Ferguson. Fcap. 
' 8vo. 6*. 

lives of the Seven Bishops who were Gommitted to the Tower in 

1688. Enriched and Illustrated by most interesting Personal Letters 
from the Bodleian Library, novo first published. By Agnes fitrickland. 
Post 8vo. IQs. ed. 
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Lires of the Queens of England, from the I^orman Conquest to 
the Beign of Qneen Anne. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged by the 
Anthoress for the use of Schools and Families. Post 8vo. 6s. Od, 

Athense Cantabrigìenses. By C. H. Cooper, F.S. A., and Thomp- 
son Cooper. Yolnme I. 1500—1585. Sto. 18s. Voi. II. 1586—1609. 
Sto. 185. 

This work contains biographies of the nctable and eminent men 
who have been knemben of the University of Cambridge. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. By Arthur 
Helps, Anthor of ** Friends in Conncil.'' Crown 8vo. 65. 

The Life of Columbus. By Arthur Helps. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

The life of Pìzarro. By Arthur Helps. Crown Sto. 65. 

The Life of Hemando Cortes, and the Conquest of Mexico. By 
Artbnr Helps. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 19^. 

The First Principles of Medicine. By Archibald Billing, MD.» 
A.M., F.B.S. A New Edition (being the Sizth), thoronghly revised and 
bronght np to the Present State of Medicai Science, by the Anthor. 
Demy Sto. 185. 

Carpenter's (Dr. W. B.) Zooloey ; a Svstematic View of the 
btmctnre, Habits, Instincts, and Uses, of the princijpal Families of the 
Animai Kingdom, and of the chief forms of Fossil Remains. New 
Edition^ revised and completed to the present time (nnder arrangement 
with the anthor), by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With a General Index. 
JUtutrated ìvitk many hundred fine Wood Engravings. In two vols. 
(nearly 600 pages each.) 65. eacn. 

Carpenter's Mechanical Philosophy, Astronomy, and Horology. 
A Popnlar Ezposition. One kunared and eìghty-one lìlustratùms. 55. ^ 

Carpenter's Vegetable Physiology and Systematic Botany. 
A complete introdnction to the Knowledge of Pianta. New edition, re- 
vised.^nder arrangement with the Anthor), by E. Lnnkester, M.D., &c. 
SevercU hundred lllustratwns on Wood. 6s. 

Carpenter's Animai Physiology. New Edition, thoronghly re- 
vised, and in part re-wntten, by the Anthor. Uptoards of three Aun- 
dred capital luustrations. 65. 

The Entertaining Naturalist. By Mrs. Loudon. Eniarged and 
carefùlly revisetl, and illnstrated with nearly Ave hnndred Wood En- 
gravings. An amnsing and instmctive hook for children. Post 8to. 
elegantly bonnd, 7<* 

Outlines of Magnetism and Electricitv for Public Schools and 
Science and Art Examinations ; with an introdnction on the first princi- 
ples of Physics. By W. F. Barrett, F.C.S. l5. 6rf. iPreparing. 

Animai and Vegetable Physiology considered with Reference to 
Natoral Theology. By P. M. Boget, M.D., F.B.S. Fottrth JSkktion, with 
additions. Svo. 2 vols. illnstrated,. 12*. 
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A Manual of Haman Culture. By M. A. Garvey; LL.B. Crown 

8to. 1». 6(f . 
** Those who make edacation a stadj shonld consnlt this rolame.'^ — 

Practical Hints on Teaching. By John Menet, M.A., Per- 

{«tnal Curate of Hockerill, and late Chaplain of Hockerill '^aining 
nstitntion. Second Editùm. With Plans of Schools. Crown Sto. 2ff. 
eewed. 

The Schole Master. By Boger Ascham. Edited, with oopions 
Notes and a Glossary, by the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Ecap. 8vo. 6t. 

Philolog[ical Essays. By T. Hewitt Eey. Professor of Com- 
parative Ghrammar in University College, London. 8vo. 105. 6(2. 

A Biographical and Criticai Dictionary of Painters and Engra- 
vers. By Michael Bryan. New Edition, revised, enlarged, anà con- 
tinned to the present time, by George Stanley. Imp. 8ro. 42s. 

Common Words with Curious DeriTations. By the Yenerable C. 
J. Smith, Vicar of Erith.) Fcap. 8vo. Zs. 6d. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the En^lish Lanpuage. Collected 
and Contrasted. By tne Ven. C. J. Smith, M.A. Post 8vo. 5s. 

"Synonyms Discriminated : a Catalogne of Synonymous Words 
in the Engllsh Langnaffe, with their varioas Shades of Meanine, &c. Illas- 
trated by Qaot>itiun« rrum Standard Wiiters. By the Ven. C. J. Smith, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. 10/. 

Wheeler's (W. A.) M.A., Dictionary of Names of Fictitious 
Persons and Places. 6$. 

Wrio^ht's (Thomas) Dictionary of Obsolete andProyincial English 
(1048 pages). In two vols. 5«. each ; or half-bonnd in one voi. lOs. 6d. 

A New Biographical Dictionary. Edited by Mr. Thompson 

Cooper, F.S.A, jolnt editor of the well-known *' Athenae Caniabrìg:ien8«s.'' 
It will net be a mere reprodactton of the contenta of previous works. 
In flddition to the Information obtainable from ordioary sources, it will 
embody the resnlts or' many years of laborions and independent research 
in MS. Colleciions on the part of Mr. Cooper and bis father. 

[I» Preptavuiom. 

WORKS OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 

CODRSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE. YoUNG, BY HORACB 

Grant. 
RITHMETIC for Young Children. A Serìes of 

Exercises exemplifjine the manner in which Arithmeiic shonld 
be taaght to yoong children, U. Od. 

Arithmetic. Second Stage. For Schools and Fa- 
miliesy exemplifying the mode in which Children may be led to disoover 
the main prìnciples of Figurative and Mental Anthmetic Umo. 3f. 

Elxercises for the Improvement of the Senses; and providing 
instmction and amnsement for Children who are toc young to leam tu 
read and write. 18mo. It, 

Oeography for Young Children. With Illustrations for Ele- 
mentary Pian Drawing. 18mo» ft$* 




Booksfor Toung People. 15 

Now in course of PublicatUnu 
A NEW SERIES OF RBADING BOOKS POR 8CH00LS, ENTITLED 

BOORS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

Now Ready. 

Pakt 1.— Containins:— Thk Cat and the Hbn. A Cat in a Bao. Sam and bis 
Doo Ubo Lbg. Bob ano Tom Lee. 8d, 

Part II.— The New Born Lamb. The Good Boy, Bad Boy, and Nice Wise 
Girl. Bad Ben and Old Sah Sly. Poor Fan. Hd. 

Part III.— The Blind Boy. Tue Mote Girl. A New Tale of Babes in a 
WooD. 6d. 

Part IV.— A Night and a Day, or The Dey and the Knioht. The New 
Bank Note. The Royal Visit. A Kino's Walr on a Wintbr's Day. Od. 

Part V.— Story of a Cat. Told by Herself. 8d, 

Part VI. The Story of Thrse Monkeys. 8tf. 



BELL AND DALDY'S ILLUSTEATED SEEIES 

OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

G&ADB I. 

School Frimer. 65 Illastrations. 6<L 

Gradb n. 

School Beader. By J. Tilleard, Hon. Mem. and Examiner, 

College of Precepton. Nomeroiis Illastrations. Is, 
Poetry Book for Schools. 37 lUustrations. 1«. 

Gbade III. 

The Life of Joseph. 16 lUustrations. Is. 

Scrìpture Farables. By Bev. J. £. Clarke. 16 Illust. 1«. 

Scripture Miracles. By Bey. J. E. Clarke. 16 Illust. Is. 

GSÀDE IV» 

New Testament Hlstory, in Simple Lang^age. By the Bey. 
J. Q. Wood, M.A.^ 16 Illnstratioiis. 1*._ _ _ 

1 Testamei 
J. a. Wood, 



Old Testament History, in Simple Language. By the Bey. 
M.A. 17 lllnstrstioiis. 1«. ^ 



GSADE y. 

The Story ofBunyan'sPilgrim's Progress* 16 Illust. le. 
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[R. RICHAEDSON'S NEW DICTIONARY OF 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combini n ? Explanation with 
Etymolocy, and copioasly illostrated by Qaotations from tlie 
best AatBorities. Vevr Eaitionf with a Sapplement containini: 
additional >»ords and farther lllnstrations. The Words, with 
those of the same family, are traced to their origin. The Explanations are 
dedaced from the primitive meaning throngh the varions asages. The 
Qnotations are arranged cbronologically» from the earliest penod to the 
present time. In 2 vola. 4to. £4 14/. .6d. ; half-bound in mssia, £5 ISs, ed, 
niMia. £8 iti. The Snpplement separately, «Ito. Vis. 

An 8vo. Edition, withont the Qnotations, 15r.; half-rnssia, S0«. 
rnisia» i4i. 

** It Ì8 an admirable addition to onr lexicography, siipplj^infi: a great de- 
tideratam, as exhibiting the biographv of each word— ita birth, parentage» 
and edacation» the changes that nave befallen it, the company it haa kept, 
and the connections it haa formed. by rich series of quotations, ali in chro* 
nological order. This is snch a Dictionary as perhapa no other language 
conia ever boaat." QuarUrig £m». 



DR. WEBSTEICS DICTIONARIES, 
WEBSTER'S «*NEW ILLUSTRA.TED '» DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUA GB. in One Volarne, 4to.,containin£neady 
one tbonaand six hnndred pagea, witn three thousand lilastrations. Stronlb^ 
boond in cloth. 21#. J ^ 

The peculiar featnres of this edition are : A/7 ^ 

Et3rmology, f » ^ 

Uniformity in Spelling, 

Quotationa, 

The Synonsrms, 

The lUnstrationB. 



FulnesB and Completeness, 
Scientific and Technical 

Words, 
Accarac3r of Definition, 
Pronnnciation, 



WEBSTER'S PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, baaed on Webater'B Large Dictionary, and containing 
ali English words now in use, with their pronunciation, derivation, and 
meanings. In One Volarne, large 8vo., containing more than one tlioosand 
pages and six hnndred lllnstrations. Vis, Od, 
This edition contains: 



Ali Scientific Words, 
Important Phrases, 
Synonyms. 
Orthography, 
Pronnnciation, 
A Glossary of Scottish Words 
and Phrases, 



Vocabnlaries of Scrìptnral, Clas- 

nical, and Geograpbical Proper 

Nantes, 
A Vocabularv of Perfect and al- 

lowable Rhymes, &c., ftc, 

&c. 



WEBSTER'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE contains ali that appears in the above Diction- 
arles, and also a valnable Appendix and seventy pages of lllnstrations, 
gronped and classihed. One Volume, 4to., strongly bound in cloth. 
£1 lU. ed. 



caiswiGK rmm :— vriutsd st whiitim oham ahd wiuaxs, 

•TOINDS OOOWrtCBAIfCUir LAMI. 
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